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UP TO EASTER. 


PROFESSOR Hux LEY told us in this Review last month, that in his eyes 
the chief good is, in brief, freedom to say what he pleases, when he 
pleases. Singular ideal for so clear-sighted a man! It is the ideal 
of Mr. Dillon, and Mr. W. O’Brien, and apparently of the Gladstonian 
Liberals generally: if Mr. Dillon and Mr. W. O’Brien please to say 
‘disagreeable things,’ it is monstrous and intolerable, says Mr. John 
Morley, that they should be prevented. For my part, as I grow old, 
and profit, I hope, by the lessons of experience, I think the chief 
good, that which above all makes life worth living, is fo be of use. 
In pursuit of this good, I find myself from time to time brought, as 
almost every one in the present critical juncture must be brought, to 
politics. I know the objections to meddling with them; I know and 
can perfectly understand the impatience and irritation which my in- 
tervention in these matters causes to many people. Nothing I should 
like better than to feel assured that I should never have occasion to 
write a line on politics again. I write on other subjects with much 
more pleasure; and it is true, quite true, that there are springs of 
movement in politics which one must be in the game to perceive 
and estimate fully—which an outsider, as he is called, cannot duly 
appreciate. 

But on the other hand there is in practical politics a mass of 
insincerity, of phrase, fiction, and claptrap, which can impose, one 
would think, on no plain reasonable man outside of politics. This 
insincerity is found useful for purposes of party or faction; but 
there are moments when it is expedient for plain reasonable people, 
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who have nothing to gain by it and everything to lose, to say to 
one another how hollow it all is. There are happily thousands of such 
people in this country, and they are the greater force here in England 
because to their plain reasonableness, which is a thing common enough 
where men have not interest to blind them, they add courage. They 
want nothing for themselves in politics, they only demand that the 
politician shall not bring the country into danger and disaster. To 
them, as one to whom some of them are not ill-disposed to listen, I speak ; 
as one of themselves, as one who wants nothing for himself through 
politics, who is too old, and of habits and tastes too formed, to wish 
to enter the House of Commons even if he could; whose one concern 
with politics is that the politicians should not bring the country into 
danger and disaster. 

The force of which I have been speaking has defeated Mr. Glad- 
stone; but the call upon its activity and watchfulness is not yet over. 
It is very far from being over, although the prospects of a happy issue, 
if this great force remains active and watchful, are favourable. 
From time to time those who compose it should ask themselves 
how things stand at the moment to which we are come, what has 
been accomplished ; what still remains to be accomplished ; what is 
likely to lead us to success, what to failure: and this, at the short 
pause brought by Easter, I now propose to do. 

When Parliament met there were three questions making evi- 
dently the first and chief demand upon its attention: the questions 
of procedure, Ireland, local government. Procedure has been dealt 
with. The debate on the Address was proof enough, if any proof 
had been wanted, how urgent was the need of some power to stop 
debating prolonged for the purpose of delay and obstruction. The 
amiable leader of the House of Commons expressed his profound 
regret at having to propose the creation of such a power; he ought 
rather to have expressed profound regret at its not having been 
proposed long ago. Long ago the country had made up its mind 
that to pretend ‘discussion’ to be the object of such debates as those 
which have gone on in the House of Commons during the last few 
years was an absurdity; a conspicuous instance of that inveterate 
trick of parliamentary insincerity of which one is inclined to ask 
with Figaro, ‘Who is being taken in by it?’ It matters not what 
party it is which may seek to profit by such ‘discussion,’ whether 
Conservatives, or Radicals, or Parnellites: it should be made im- 
possible. The state of the House of Commons, since such ‘ discus- 
sion’ grew to prevail there, had become a scandal and a danger. 
Mr. Gladstone seems now doomed to live, move, and have his being 
in that atmosphere of rhetorical and parliamentary insincerity of 
which I have spoken; to him, therefore, it may be vain to urge 
that the state of the House of Commons alone was perhaps a change 
more serious for evil than all his catalogued jubilee-host of Liberal 
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reforms was a change for good. Instinctively, however, the country 
felt how grave was the danger, and was deeply relieved when the 
power of closure was carried. 

It is a step of incalculable importance ; a step restoring to the 
House of Commons free action, dignity, all that enables it to be a 
blessing to the country and not a bane. The form in which the 
power is conferred is a thing of minor importance as compared with 
the attainment of the power itself. Perhaps closure by a majority 
of three-fifths would have been a better form than that which has 
been adopted. That which has been adopted is in itself good and 
reasonable enough, and no one really doubts that the Speaker’s 
leave will be given or refused with perfect fai: ess. But parlia- 
mentary insincerity is to be reckoned with, wnich certainly will 
never hesitate to denounce the Speaker’s action as unfair, so often 
as it finds its own interest in doing so. ‘This, however, is an incon- 
venience which we must now make up our minds to face, along with 
the other inconveniences of parliamentary insincerity. The great 
matter is that we have at last got the desired, the salutary, the 
indispensable power of closure. May it be applied wisely, but 
resolutely ! : 

The debates on the Address and on Procedure were full of Ireland, 
but since those debates ended Ireland occupies the attention of 
Parliament with hardly an admixture of anything else. There is 
the Bill for making good certain shortcomings in the Land Act of 
1881 which have become apparent, and there is the Crimes Bill. 
The first of these two Bills need not long detain us. The Act of 
1881 may be a bad one, but if it exists and has to be worked, manifest 
shortcomings in it ought to be repaired. The Crimes Bill—the 
eighty-seventh Coercion Bill, so its enemies are fond of telling us, 
the eighty-seventh of our Coercion Bills, and the most savage and 
odious of them all—is the important matter in question just now. 
How is the country likely to take it? how ought the country to take 
it? I have repeatedly urged that we might need a much more 
thorough repression of disorder than any we have had hitherto, but 
that much more thorough remedial measures were needed as well. 
Lord Spencer, a man who deserves all our respect, tells us that 
he has come to believe in Home Rule, because he found that ‘ re- 
pressive measures, accompanied though they had been by remedial 
measures, had not succeeded, though they for a time put down 
crime.’ But surely the defect may have lain in the remedial 
measures. If they had been better, they might have succeeded ; 
but unless crime is put down, and if law and government are power- 
less, your remedial measures, even though thorough and good, cannot 
have the chance of succeeding. Therefore whoever obstructs the 
repression of disorder, obstructs remedial measures. Meanwhile, as 
to the past, it is something to have put down crime, even if your 
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remedial measures have turned out to be not yet what is right and 
sufficient. 

Many Conservative candidates at the last election declared against 
coercion. They said with Mr. Pitt that they wished the Irish to 
live under equal laws with the English and Scotch, and they added 
that they were against all Coercion Bills for the future. If they 
had confined themselves to the first of their two propositions they 
would have been on impregnable ground. In truth the real necessity 
for the Crimes Bill arises from the Irish not being under equal laws 
with the English and Scotch. If an Englishman or a Scotchman com- 
mits murder, or mutilates animals, or cuts off a girl’s hair and tars her 
head, he can with certainty be punished; an Irishman, at present, 
cannot. It is to make the convictions and sentences of the criminal 
law reach the Irish criminal as they reach the English or Scotch crimi- 
nal, that a Crimes Act is at present necessary. If the Conservatives 
stuck obstinately to their second proposition, they would be making it 
impossible to give effect to their first. They do well, therefore, to 
confess that their essential proposition was their first one, and that 
their second, which they imagined to mean but the same thing as 
their first, was a mistake. The country did not commit their mis- 
take, and can have no difficulty in concluding that if the Irish ought, 
as certainly they ought, to live under equal laws with the English 
and Scotch, and to have impunity for crime no more than we have, 
a Crimes Act may under the present circumstances be necessary, 
and to this conclusion the country will, I believe, certainly come. 

I myself could have wished that the government had seen its way 
to act administratively, and by the common law, with much more 
vigour than it did. My opinion that it was in their power to do so 
counts for very little, but it is an opinion held also, I know, by men 
well entitled to judge. How much a government can do administra- 
tively, under the common law, in such a state of things as that which 
prevails in Ireland, has never fairly been tried. It needs resolution 
to try it, but to try it might have been well, and might have shown 
government that it had much more strength than it supposed. 
‘The laws,’ says Burke with his usual wisdom, ‘reach but a very 
little way. Constitute government how you please, infinitely the 
greater part of it must depend upon the exercise of the powers which 
are left at large to the prudence and uprightness of ministers of 
state.’ 

Our ministers, however, instead of boldly using the large powers 
given to them by the common law to prevent crime and outrage, 
prefer to proceed by statute. Their preference is natural enough. 
They have Great Britain in view, where the state of affairs and 
the temper of the people are not revolutionary, and where to pro- 
ceed regularly by statute gives all the security needful. But the 
state of affairs and the temper of the people in a large part of Ireland 
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is revolutionary. If we suppose parts of Great Britain in the same 
state, it would be preferable here also to act with vigour administra- 
tively, rather than to proceed by special statute. Administrative 
action is what certain emergencies require. The French republican 


government the other day did not prosecute the municipality of 


Marseilles for glorifying the Commune: it dissolved it. 

In certain emergencies, therefore, vigorous administrative action 
may be required in some parts of one whole country under the same 
laws, although in other parts it is not required. Does such an emer- 
gency present itself in parts of Ireland? Is the state of affairs, the 
temper of the people, revolutionary there, and the law set at de- 
fiance? In Kerry, says Judge O’Brien, ‘the law has ceased to exist: 
there is a state of war with authority and with the institutions of 
civilised life.’ In other parts, terrorism, we are told, is regnant ; 
there is quiet, because the orders of the League are obeyed without 
resistance. If resistance is attempted, crime comes swiftly to punish 
it. ‘I am not fastidious,’ says a lieutenant of Mr. Parnell, ‘as to 
the methods by which the cause may be advanced: I do not say you 
should alone use dynamite, or the knife, or the rifle, or parliamentary 
agitation ; but I hold no Irishman true who will not use all and each 
as the opportunity presents itself.’ If resistance has made it 
necessary to ‘advance the cause’ by crime, convictions for crime 
can no longer be obtained. As to the law’s being set at defiance in 
parts of Ireland, this will surely suffice. 

Then as to the temper of revolution, Mr. Parnell declared his 
programme, with entire candour, some time ago in America. 
‘None of us, whether we are in America or in Ireland or wherever we 
may be, will be satisfied until we have destroyed the last link that 
keeps Ireland bound to England.’ But since then, he and his 
followers have consented, we are told, to be satisfied with Ireland’s 
having the control of her own local affairs only, and for imperial 
affairs they will let her remain subject to the Crown and to the 
Imperial Parliament. And Mr. Godkin is angry with me for not 
believing them. But only the other day comes another lieutenant 
of Mr. Parnell and cries: ‘ Ireland a nation ! Strike a blow for Home 
Rule, the Irish nation, and the green flag of our people!’ And 
another lieutenant avows at Chicago—a place very favourable to 
plain speaking—that it is ‘the duty of the League to make the 
government of Ireland by England an impossibility.’ Another 
declares that ‘any person entering Ireland officially commissioned 
by England to any administrative office enters it at his peril. A 
priest who refuses to give evidence in a court of justice is brought 
up for contempt of court, and a Board of Guardians, which has no 
concern whatever with the matter, publishes the following resolution : 
‘We condemn the brutal and tyrannical action of the authorities 
in arresting Father Kelleher, the respected and patriotic parish 
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priest of Youghal.’ Finally Mr. W. O’Brien, elate with his impunity 
at home, promises to his friends new worlds to conquer abroad : 
‘If Trench dares to lay a robber hand upon any honest man’s home, 
we will hunt Lord Lansdowne with execrations out of Canada.’ 

This is the revolutionary temper and language which Mr. Glad- 
stone formerly described as that of men ‘ marching through rapine 
to the disintegration of the Empire,’ but which, since the last elec- 
tion, he and his friends prefer to call ‘the disorder inevitable while 
the responsibility for the maintenance of order is withdrawn from 
the leaders chosen by the majority of the Irish people.’ With them, 
with the very holders, therefore, of the language just quoted, are 
‘the influences of moderation and legality’ which will give us all 
that we want, if we do but surrender Ireland to Mr. Parnell and his 
lieutenants. And I suppose it is in order to enable us to believe 
this the more readily that Mr. Dillon says: ‘The magistrates and 
police know perfectly well that Mr. Parnell will be their master, as 
he will be the master of this country, within a very short time.’ 
One can feel the balmy ‘influences of moderation’ beginning to 
breathe already. And Mr. Morley is shocked that people should be 
prevented from saying the ‘disagreeable’ things that have been 
above quoted. He and Mr. Gladstone are shocked that we should 
even call them ‘revolutionary,’ and talk of repressing them, when 
they proced from ‘the representatives of Ireland.’ If they pro- 
ceeded from the representatives of Yorkshire they would alike be 
revolutionary, alike need repression. I wonder how far Mr. Morley’s 
indulgence would extend. I believe he is kindly disposed to me, as 
I am sure | am kindly disposed to him; yet I should not like to be 
brought before him, as president of a Committee of Public Safety, on 
a charge of ézcivism. I suspect he would be capable of passing a 
pretty sharp sentence with ‘sombre acquiescence.’ At any rate the 
‘disagreeable’ sayings and doings which in his Irish friends he cannot 
bear to check would in any other country of Europe infallibly bring 
down upon the performers the ‘state of siege.’ 

For they are really and truly the sayings and doings of revolution, 
as different as possible from those of lawful political agitation familiar 
in this country. The latter may be a safety-valve; the former is an 
incendiary fire. Its kindlers and feeders do not exhale their passion 
by what they are doing and saying: they heighten it. By holding 
such furious language as theirs, a man in great Britain finds that he 
diminishes his importance, and stops; in Ireland he finds that he 
increases it, and therefore proceeds more hotly than ever. ‘ What 
you make it men’s interest to do,’ says Burke, ‘that they will do.’ 
The more they have free play, the more do the sayers of such things 
as I have been quoting get drunk with rage and hatred themselves, 
and make their followers drunk with also. 

It is of no use deceiving ourselves, and holding insincere lan- 
guage. I regretted to see Mr. Balfour congratulating himself on 
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the number of meetings which had been held without hindrance. 
Perhaps he congratulates himself, too, on the Dublin municipality 
being undissolved, or the resofving board of guardians. Perhaps 
Mr. Forster congratulated himself on United Jreland appearing quite 
regularly. I suppose being in Parliament debauches the mind and 
makes it lose all sense that make-believe of this kind is not only 
insincere but absurd. Else Mr. Gladstone would not gravely tell us 
that such debates as have of late gone on in the House of Commons 
were ‘protracted discussion which was required,’ and that he ‘can 
conceive no greater calamity to the House of Commons’ than the 
frequent cutting-short of such debates by the closure. Sir George 
Trevelyan would not tell us that ‘the real defect’ of the Crimes 
Bill is that ‘it is directed against the written and spoken expression 
of opinion.’ As if all that chooses to call itself debate and discussion 
were really such! As if, because in general the expression of opinion 
should be free, you must allow the expression of a// opinion, at all 
times, and under all circumstances! This is adopting Professor 
Huxley’s theory of the sommum bonum with a vengeance. In the 
present state of Ireland, is Mr. Parnell’s ‘ None of us will be satisfied 
until we have destroyed the last link that keeps Ireland bound to 
England ;’ is Mr. Harris’s ‘If the tenant farmers shot down land- 
lords as partridges are shot down in September, Matt Harris never 
would say one word against them;’ is Mr. W. O’Brien’s ‘If Trench 
dares to lay a robber hand upon any honest man’s home, we will hunt 
Lord Lansdowne with execrations out of Canada,’ expression of 
opinion which it is wise to permit, and with which it is @ read 
defect in the Government to interfere? A man must surely have 
deluged his mind with make-believe before he can think or even say 
so. Anywhere else in Europe, as I have said, such expression of 
opinion, and what is now going on in Ireland, would be met by the state 
of siege. For the sake of the Irish themselves it is wrong and cruel 
to let it continue. The whole force of reasonable opinion in this 
country will go with the Government in stopping it. Whether 
Government should have proceeded administratively or by special 
statute may be a question; but the important thing is to stop the 
state of things and the language now prevailing in parts of Ireland, 
and as the Government has elected to proceed by statute, they 
should be supported. And with regard to details of the statute, the 
end to be attained should be steadily kept in view. A man may dis- 
like, for instance, the change of venue, but he must keep in mind 
the end to be attained, conviction on clear proof of guilt. Can a 
conviction for murder, even on clear proof, be now secured without 
change of venue? If not, the Government ought to be supported 
in changing it. But the real mind of the country, if the Govern- 
ment will be frank with it and trust it, may be relied upon, I hope, 
much more than politicians, for not being led off from the real aim 
by cries and pretexts. 
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I hope so, and I believe so too; and therefore merely to exhort 
reasonable people, who are happily a great force in this country, to 
be steady as they have hitherto been, to brush insincerities aside, 
to keep in clear view the dangerous features of disorder in Ireland at 
present, and to support the Government in quelling it, I should not 
now be writing. It is what is to come after quelling it that has the 
great interest forme. I am not afraid of a refusal by the reason- 
able people of this country for the powers necessary to quell dis- 
order; I am only afraid of their not insisting strongly enough on 
a further thing—how much, after it is quelled, will still require to 
be done. Not that they do not sincerely desire to give Ireland the 
due control of her own affairs. I am convinced that the great 
body of reasonable people in this country do, as I have repeatedly 
said, sincerely desire and intend two things: one, to defeat Mr. 
Gladstone’s dangerous plan of Home Rule; the other, to remove 
all just cause of Irish complaint, and to give to the people of 
Ireland the due control of their own local affairs. But how large 
and far-reaching are the measures required to do this, I am afraid 
many of us do not adequately conceive. Yet, if these measures 
are not forthcoming, Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule will certainly 
arrive. 

The Gladstonian contention is now, as we all know, that for the 
disordered state of Ireland ‘no remedy is possible until the national 
aspirations of the Irish people are gratified.’ The cry of the Irish 
people is, ‘Ireland a nation! Strike a blow for Home Rule, the 
Irish nation, and the green flag of our people!’ The Gladstonian 
cry is, ‘A separate Parliament and separate Executive for Ireland.’ 
Both cries lead in the end to the same thing, and a thing full of 
mischief and danger both for Great Britain and Ireland—a separate 
Ireland. 

To this they lead, as the great body of reasonable people in 
England perceived instinctively, and as no reasonable person who 
has not an interest in being insincere with himself can fail to 
perceive. It would not be possible for Ireland to possess, without 
using it for getting more, such a vantage-ground as a _ separate 
Pariiament and Executive would give her, any more than it would 
have been possible for the Americans of the South to possess, without 
using it for getting more, such a vantage-ground as a separate 
Southern Congress and Executive would have supplied. Such is the 
nature of things. In the case of Ireland we have our warning, not 
only from the nature of things, but from the express words of the 
Irish themselves, who when they are free to speak their real mind 
tell us that they ‘will not be satisfied uutil they have destroyed the 
last link that keeps Ireland bound to England,’ and that what they 
want is ‘Ireland a nation, and the green flag of our people.’ I can un- 
derstand Mr. Gladstone shutting his eyes to what is sure to happen, 
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because he can shut or open his eyes to whatever he pleases, and 
has his mind full of a great piece of parliamentary management 
which will insure to him the solid Irish vote and seat him firmly 
again in power. I can understand his partisans shutting their eyes to 
it, some out of fidelity to his person, some out of fidelity to their party, 
others from reasons which I will not now stay to draw out. But that 
any reasonable man, letting his mind have fair play, should doubt that 
Mr. Gladstone’s ‘separate Parliament and Executive for Ireland’ leads 
by a rapid incline to Mr. W. O’Brien’s ‘Ireland a nation, and the 
green flag of our people,’ I cannot understand. Nor can I under- 
stand his doubting that this has danger. 

We confuse ourselves with analogies from distant and unlike 
countries, which have no application. Let us take our analogy from 
close at hand, where the political incorporation has been, and is, the 
same as that of Ireland with England. Provence was once a nation, 
the ation Provengale, as down to the end of the last century it was 
still called. A sagacious lawyer, Portalis, remonstrating in 1798 
against a uniform legislation for France, declared that France was a 
country composé de divers peuples, ‘composed of different peoples,’ 
and it was for Provence, in particular, that Portalis spoke. Whatever 
Ireland had to make her a nation, that Provence had also. Ireland’s 
troubled history can show one beautiful and civilising period in the far 
past; but Provence founded modern literature. It had its own Estates 
and Parliament; it had the greatest of French orators, Mirabeau. 
Well, if Provence were discontented to-day, and demanded back its 
separate Estates and naticnality, what should we think of a French 
statesman, a French political party, which declared that for the discon- 
tent of Provence there was ‘no remedy possible until the national as- 
pirations of the Provencal people are gratified?’ We should say they 
were lunatics. If they went on to inflame and infuriate the discon- 
tent by all the means in their power, calling the incorporation with 
France ‘ disgraceful,’ and expatiating on the ‘infamy and corruption’ 
through which it had been brought about, we should say they were 
criminal lunatics. 

As for Provence being a nation, we should say that she was 
indeed a nation poetically, but not now politically, and that to make 
her now a nation politically would be suicide both for France and 
herself. And if some well-meaning ex-prefect, like Lord Spencer, 
were to plead as a reason for making Provence a nation politically, 
that ‘repressive measures, accompanied though they had been by 
remedial measures, had not succeeded,’ and that therefore ‘they 
ought to use the Provencal spirit of nationality, having failed in 
the past from not having sufficiently consulted the wishes of Pro- 
vence in that respect,’ what should we say? We should say he was a 
most extraordinary reasoner. We should say that if his remedial 
measures had not succeeded, that was probably because they were 
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bad and insufficient; and not till the right remedial measures had 
been sought and applied far more seriously than hitherto, need 
France think of committing suicide by erecting Provence, and 
probably this and that other part of France afterwards, following the 
example of Provence, into a separate nation again. In fact, means 
have been found, without ‘using the Provencal spirit of nationality,’ 
to make Provence perfectly contented in her incorporation with 
France. And so they have to be found, and may be found, for 
Ireland. 

It is a consolation for us in the troublous times through which 
we are passing, that we have public men who appear to possess, 
distributed amongst them, the powers requisite for discerning and 
treating all the capital facts of the situation: one having the powers 
needed for dealing with one branch of such facts, another of another. 
Mr. Gladstone is no doubt a source of danger. ‘The historian will 
some day say of him what was said by the preacher of an ec- 
centric funeral sermon in Mayfair Chapel on Frederick, Prince of 
Wales: ‘He had great virtues; indeed they degenerated into vices ; 
he was very generous, but I hear his generosity has ruined a great 
many people; and then his condescension was such that he kept very 
bad company.’ But as a compensation for our dangers from Mr. 
Gladstone, we have in Lord Hartington a statesman who has shown 
that he thoroughly grasps the meaning of Gladstonian Home Rule, 
sees where the proposal to give Ireland a separate Parliament and 
Executive leads, and is staunch in rejecting it, clear and keen in judg- 
ing fallacious securities offered with it. Such a security is the reten- 
tion of the Irish members at Westminster. Their retention, if their 
brethren wielded the legislature and executive of Ireland, would but 
double, as Lord Hartington truly saw, our dangers and difficulties. 

All Lord Hartington’s firmness will be needed. It has suited 
Mr. Gladstone and his friends to launch their new doctrine that no 
constraint must be put upon the Irish, and that there is no remedy 
for the disorder there until the national aspirations of the Irish are 
gratified. I have said that no reasonable man, who thinks fairly and 
seriously, can doubt that to gratify these aspirations by reconstitu- 
ting Ireland as a nation politically, is full of dangers. But we have 
to consider the new voters, the democracy, as people are fond of 
calling them. ‘They have many merits, but among them is not that 
of being, in general, reasonable persons who think fairly and seriously. 
We have had opportunities of observing a new journalism which a 
clever and energetic man has lately invited. It has much to re- 
commend it; it is full of ability, novelty, variety, sensation, sympathy, 
generous instincts; its one great fault is that it is feather-brained. 
It throws out assertions at a venture because it wishes them true; does 
not correct either them or itself, if they are false; and to get at the 
state of things as they truly are seems to feel no concern whatever. 
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Well, the democracy, with abundance of life, movement, sympathy, 
good instincts, is disposed to be, like this journalism, feather-brained ; 
just as the upper class is disposed to be selfish in its politics, and the 
middle class narrow. The many restraints of their life particularly 
incline the democracy to believe with Mr. Fox that if people very 
much desire a thing they ought to have it, and that, therefore, the 
national aspirations of the Irish ought to be gratified. They do not 
look to the end and forecast consequences. When they are told that 
if we satisfy the national aspirations of the Irish the Irish will love 
us, and that all will thenceforth go well, they believe it because they 
wish to believe it. If they are told that the Bill for dealing with 
disorder in Ireland is savage and odious beyond precedent, they 
believe it, because to think this of a restraining measure is agreeable 
to them. The democracy is by its nature feather-brained ; the 
English nation is not; and the democracy will in England work 
itself, probably, at last clear. But at present, even here, in England, 
and above all in those industrial centres where it is most left to itself, 
and least in contact with other classes, it is disposed to be feather- 
brained. This makes the strength of Mr. Gladstone. The great 
body of reasonable opinion in England is against him on Home Rule, 
and in Lord Hartington we have a leader convinced and firm; but 
we must not deceive ourselves. The democracy is being plied with 
fierce stimulants, and is agitated and chafing. If we cannot remove 
all just cause of complaint in Ireland, cannot produce, for local 
government there and for the land, a plan manifestly reasonable and 
good, the democracy will burst irresistibly in, bearing Mr. Gladstone 
in triumph back to power, and Home Rule along with him. 

Lord Salisbury has declared his belief that ‘remedial measures, 
and remedial measures of a very far-reaching tendency, are strongly 
called for by the condition of things in Ireland.’ Undoubtedly they 
are, and to hug ourselves in the belief that they are not, but that all 
which is required is to put down disorder, is fatal. Some people say 
Ireland has no more cause of complaint than England or Scotland. 
One of these gentlemen wrote the other day to a newspaper saying 
that Ireland had even less, because she has not an established church. 
This is like congratulating Mr. Gladstone on living under the 
blessings of a Divorce Act, or Mr. Beresford Hope on having the 
prospect of soon being allowed to marry his deceased wife’s sister. 

A man peculiarly well informed on the matter, Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, asserts that in several important branches of local govern- 
ment (he mentions the Poor Law System in especial) Ireland has the 
advantage of England. No doubt he is right. But this advantage 
is something devised and conferred by superior authority: the 
question is whether the call of the community itself for a thing 
desired by it and fairly reasonable, is not more likely to be thwarted 
in Ireland than in Great Britain. Most certainly it is. Let me 
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take a single instance in illustration: I will be as brief as possible. 
I believe that public aid was desired for a Catholic training school 
for elementary teachers in Ireland, and that Lord Spencer thought 
the desire reasonable, and wished it to be complied with. Denomina- 
tional training schools, as we call them, have in Great Britain, and 
have long had, the bulk of their expenses supplied from public 
funds. But the moment the members from northern Ireland got 
wind of the matter, they were indignant, and protested against the 
project. Probably the northern members would have had the support 
of British Nonconformity and secularism: ‘the Liberal party has 
emphatically condemned religious endowment.’ At any rate Lord 
Spencer foresaw a storm, and the project was not persisted in. But 
how reasonable and permissible a thing, how entirely a thing within 
the fair scope of a community’s wishes, to have in a part of Ireland, 
where the vast bulk of the community is Catholic, a Catholic training 
school with public aid; and how irritating to find that in Great 
Britain there are denominational training schools with public aid, 
because the community wishes it; but in Ireland, although the 


community may wish it, it cannot have them! 

I have often said that one has no need to go beyond Church and 
education to see how completely Great Britain, while talking pom- 
pously of ‘the tolerance of the British Constitution,’ has had two 
sets of weights and measures, one for itself and another for Ireland. 


The tolerance of the British Constitution consists in letting Irish 
revolutionists say whatever they like; a liberty often extremely bad 
for them. But in complying with the fair wishes of the Catholic 
community in Ireland the tolerance of the British Constitution 
utterly disappears. I feel the more strongly on this matter because 
of what I have seen abroad, in acquainting myself with the humble 
but everywhere present public service of popular education. ‘There 
indeed there is absolute equality of treatment; there indeed there 
is not a double set of weights and measures; there you will never 
find a Protestant community indulged with a training school of its 
own, while a Catholic community is denied one. Goethe used to 
pray: ‘God give us clear notions of the consequences of things.’ 
If the British Philistine could ever frame such a prayer and have it 
granted, he would come to understand how completely Archbishop 
Waish and Archbishop Coke are the consequences of things of our 
own doing. No doubt the Vatican disapproves their action ; but how 
must the Vatican at the same time secretly feel that it serves us 
right! 

It is undeniable that a fairly reasonable wish of the community 
in Ireland is more likely to be thwarted than in England and 
Scotland. That is a reason against leaving the Imperial Parliament 
to go on controlling Irish local affairs. But who, with Colonel 
Saunderson and Mr. Sexton present to his mind, will believe that in 
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the present stase of tempers the Catholic Irish in an Irish Parliament 
would duly entertain reasonable wishes of the Protestants of the 
north, or the Protestant Irish those of Catholics of the south? ‘This 
is an objection to Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule not from an imperial 
point of view any longer, but from a purely Irish one. The fairly 
reasonable wishes of the community, in the respective parts of 
Ireland, ought to be made possible of attainment by the community. 
‘Ireland a nation, and the green flag of our people,’ is not a fairly 
reasonable wish. But a Catholic training school is. 

Whoever has had occasion to learn the course of public business 
in foreign countries, knows what we lose for want of proper local 
government in Great Britain. The House of Commons is far too 
large ; a quantity of business comes before it which it should not have 
to discharge. Of our numerous House of Commons very many men 
are members, and unfit for such a position, who would be excellently 
fitted for local assembles, which do not, however, exist to receive 
them. ‘The best thing I have observed in New England is the effect 
of the training in local government upon the average citizen there. 
With us, little is known of systems of local government, and there 
is no cry for the thing ; to discredit .it, to throw out the scoff of the 
Heptarchy, is easy enough. But it is unpatriotic and unwise. 
Infinitely more unpatriotic and unwise is the neglect of this remedy 
in Ireland, where the want of it has had special bad consequences 
which it has not had in Great Britain, and which are full of danger. 
It should be made as serious, important, and strong there, as possible. 

The county is too small a basis to take even in rich and populous 
England, except in a very few cases. Certainly it is too small a 
basis to take in Ireland. Every one sees how the province in 
Ireland affords a larger unit at once convenient and natural. I do 
not know what arrangements might be the best in the interests 
simply of local business. But it is important to remark that Jo/tr- 
cally there could be no objection to resolving the provincial assem- 
blies of Ireland into two only, one for the Catholic South and another 
for the Protestant North. The formidable political danger of Mr. 
Gladstone’s one Parliament and Executive for all Ireland is that such 
a power would most surely be tempted, so far as we can at present 
foresee, to pose as a separate nation with a policy contrary to that of 
Great Britain. But an assembly for a part only of Ireland cannot so 
pose; the assembly and government of the Catholic South will be 
balanced by those of the Protestant North, which is smaller, indeed, 
in extent and numbers, but superior in wealth, energy, and organi- 
sation. ‘The governments would,balance one another politically, and 
administratively would each do simply their own business, which in 
the furious conflicts of a joint assembly would often suffer or be left 
undone. Many men who now have no trade but agitation would 
become good and useful citizens in the field of activity opened by 
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these assemblies and their business. The flower of the political 
talent of Ireland would find its place in the Imperial Parliament. 

Mr. Reginald Brett says that no other Irish policy is possible than 
Mr. Gladstone’s, ‘which was right tn principle, but faulty in vital 
details.’ This is in the sacred language of the practical politicians, 
to which a plain outsider has not the key. But let us hope that 
the plan of two assemblies may be sufficiently like Mr. Gladstone’s 
to pass with Mr. Brett as Gladstonian in principle, possible, and 
desirable. 

The reason of the country judged Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
dangerous. It perceives, however, the need of local government for 
Ireland, and, leaves the plan of it to the Government ; only let us insist 
that what is done shall be effectual. Happily we have in Mr. Goschen 
a statesman as fit for planning local government as Lord Hartington 
is for combating Gladstonian Home Rule. 

Finally, there is the land question. Mr. Gladstone’s missionaries 
are sent out to cry that all the Conservative Government wants is to 
enable the landlords to extort their unjust rents. Of course some danger 
there is that the Conservative party may not be stringent enough in 
dealing with landlords. But evidently something has to be done. It 
is confessed that the Bill for admitting leaseholders to the benefit of 
the Act of 1881, and for preventing harsh evictions, is a measure of 
temporary relief only. The Act of 1881 has failed, as it was likely to 
fail. I may say so, for I said so in 1881, provoking somewhat, I may 
add, my friend Mr. John Morley by my want of faith. By that Act, 
I said, ‘ownership and tenure will be made quite a different thing in 
Ireland from that which they are in England, and in countries of our 
sort of civilisation generally, and this is surely a disadvantage.’! An 
adumbration of dual ownership there was in Irish land-tenure already ; 
such an ownership, with such parties to it, had elements of trouble ; 
the thing was to get rid of it. Instead of getting rid of it, the Act 
of 1881 developed and strengthened it. What we all now see to be 
desirable, is to have one owner, and that owner, as far as possible, 
the cultivator. 

The reason of the country supports the Government in quelling 
revolutionary anarchy in Ireland, and in restoring the rule of law and 
order there. Here it is as conservative as the Conservative party. 
Sut it has no landlord bias, and in its judgment on Irish landlords it 
is disposed to be severe. ‘Mere land-merchants,’ too many of them, 
says their own friend Croker; ‘from their neglect of their duties 
springs their difficulty with their rents, and the general misery and 
distraction.’ Often ‘insolent’ besides; an offence which the Irish 
peasant resents more even than oppression. It is a terrible indict- 
ment; and there are landlords still against whom it might justly be 
brought. The Land Purchase Commissioner of the government ‘has 

1 Jrish Essays, p. 29. 
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known rack-renting prevail to an extent simply shocking;’ Sir 
Redvers Buller desires ‘a court with a very strong coercive power 
on a bad landlord.’ 

Landlordism, as we know it in these islands, has disappeared 
from most countries. It depends on the consent of the community. 
In England, as I have often said, it has kept this consent partly 
through the moderation of the people, but above all through that of 
the landlords themselves. It has become impossible to maintain by 
the force of England the system of landlordism where it has not, as 
in England itself, the consent of the community; and this the 
reason and conscience of England begin to feel more and more. 
Mr. Chamberlain, I believe, is the statesman who might be proctor 
for the real mind of the country on this matter, as Lord Hartington 
might be proctor for it on the matter of Home Rule, and Mr. 
Goschen on that of local government. It seems admitted, however, 
that if we organise local government in Ireland, we yet cannot leave, 
as would be natural, the community itself to deal with the landlords 
there: the Government of the Catholic South with the landlords of 
the South, that of the Protestant North with those of the North. 
England and its Government are partly accountable for the faults 
of the landlords and for their present position. ‘The Imperial Parlia- 
ment must therefore help in solving the land question. But Mr. 
Gladstone’s twenty years’ purchase all round is as little pleasing to 
the mind of the country at his Home Rule. No solution will satisfy 
the mind and conscience of the country which does not regard equity, 
discriminate between the good landlord and the bad, and lance the 
deep imposthume of moral grievance. 

Sir George Trevelyan adhers to his passionate love for the 
Liberal party, his passionate grief at its not being in power. I am 
too old for these romantic attachments. Sir George Trevelyan 
himself confesses that ‘it is impossible for young politicians to have 
any idea of the half-heartedness of the Liberal politics of the past.’ 
I confess that I am not sanguine about those of the near future. 
Why then should we be so very eager to take up again with ‘ the 
tabernacle of Moloch,’ Mr. Gladstone’s old umbrella, or ‘the star of 
our god Remphan,’ the genial countenance of Sir William Har- 
court, merely in order to pass forty years in the wilderness of the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister? It the Conservative Government will quell 
anarchy in Ireland, give us a sound plan of local government there, 
and deal effectually with the land question, we may be well satisfied 
to allow them the lease of power requisite for this, and I believe the 
country will let them have it. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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PLAYING AT ‘COERCION.’ 


Mr. Batrour has recently described the condition of Ireland thus :— 


At this moment there are under special police protection 498 persons in Mun- 
ster, 221 in Leinster, 175 in Connaught, and 23 in Ulster, and the total cost for 
the extra police required is 55,000/.a year; over a large portion of Ireland the 
ordinary law is not in force, and the vacuum is filled up by a law which is not that 
of the Crown or Parliament. The courts of law are paralysed, witnesses refuse to 
give evidence, and the jury system has become unworkable. 


I assume the accuracy of this statement. According to Ministers 
there are, in fact, two Governments in Ireland, the Government of 
the Queen, and the government of the National League; and of 
these the government of the League is the stronger. What a com- 
mentary upon the Act of Union! Eighty-seven years have passed 
since Mr. Pitt’s great measure, which was practically to convert 


Ireland into an English county, became law, and, after this lengthened 


? 


trial of an ‘incorporate Union,’ the story which the Irish Secretary 
of 1887 has to tell is that there now exists in Ireland a rebellious 
organisation which overrides the law and paralyses the Executive. 
It is said that no civilised Government ought to tolerate such a 
state of things. Certainly. But the fact is notorious, whatever con- 
clusion may be drawn from it, that successive English Governments 
have been obliged, over and over again, to tolerate such a state of 
things in Ireland. 

The Catholic Association was stronger than the Government of 
the King. ‘ Self-elected —self-constituted — self-assembled—self-ad- 
journed—acknowledging no superior, tolerating no equal, interfering 
in all stages with the administration of justice, levying contributions,’ 
and discharging all the functions of regular government, it obtained 
a ‘complete mastery and control over the masses of the Irish people.’ 
So said Mr. Canning. But the power of the Catholic Association was 
not diminished, much less destroyed, by repressive legislation. It 
held the field in defiance of Parliament until its work was done. 

Two years after Catholic Emancipation, Lord Anglesey, then 
Lord-Lieutenant, wrote, ‘Things are now come to that pass that the 
question is whether O’Connell or I shall govern Ireland.’ 

The Government de jure put forth all its strength to destroy the 
Government defacto. Parliament used all the means at its disposal 
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to support the Viceroy in his struggle with the agitator. Stanley’s 
Arms Act was passed in 1831, and Grey’s Coercion Act in 1833. 
The right of public meeting was taken away, the Habeas Corpus Act 
practically suspended, martial law established, and—what was the 
result? Who in the end ‘ governed’ Ireland? Did the authority 
of the King’s representative or the authority of the popular leader 
finally prevail ? 

In 1833 Lord Anglesey left Ireland baffled and defeated. In 
1834 O’Connell drove the Grey Ministry from power; and in 1835 
he became master of the situation. The struggle between the 
King’s Government and the Irish chief, which had begun in 1830, 
ended in 1835 in the signal triumph of the latter. So completely 
had Lord Anglesey failed to uphold the authority of the English 
Executive that his successor Lord Wellesley wrote in 1834, while 
Grey’s Coercion Act was yet in force, ‘it is more safe to violate the 
law than obey it.’ 

In 1841 the long duel between Peel and O’Connell on the ques- 
tion of Repeal commenced. How did it end? In 1844 Peel packed 
a jury and flung O’Connell into gaol. But the triumph of the 
agitator came, before he had been four months in prison, when the 
House of Lords quashed the conviction, and Lord Denman declared 
that the practices used by the Minister in securing a verdict for the 
Crown, were calculated to make trial by jury ‘a mockery, a delusion, 
and a snare.’ ‘Two years after Peel had succeeded in incarcerating 
O’Conne!l, by means which men of all parties now regard as foul, 
Peel’s Ministry was smashed in an attempt to pass an Irish Coercion 
Act ; and the victory of the agitator over the Minister was complete. 
The duel between the rival statesmen ended only with the death of 
O’Connell. Famine supervened and did what coercion could not do: 
it reduced Ireland to a state of tranquillity, ‘ the ghastly tranquillity 
of exhaustion and despair.’ ! 

The greatest political leader Ireland has had since O’Connell is 
Mr. Parnell; and the lesson which the public life of each man teaches 
is the same—you cannot govern a hostile population by constitutional 
means. You cannot deny the demands of such people if you allow 
them an atom of liberty; you must make up your mind to do either 
of two things: to yield, or to abolish every form of parliamentary 
government. Oppression under parliamentary government only ex- 
asperates, it cannot destroy ; and oppression which does not destroy 
is dangerous not to the oppressed but to the oppressor. Cromwell 
understood this. His successors in the government of Ireland do 
not, and never did understand it. Cromwell made up his mind to 
settle the Irish question by exterminating the Irish race. It was a 

1 The story of the protracted struggle between Peel and O’Connell has recently 
been told with fairness and ability by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in his interesting and 
valuable work, Pee/ and O’ Connell (Kegan Paul & Co.). 
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possible policy. His successors have preserved the race, conferred 
popular institutions upon them, admitted their representatives to 
Parliament, based the franchise on household suffrage, and striven 
to govern the country not in accordance with Irish but English 
opinion. This is the policy of a man who sows an acorn and expects 
that it will spring up a mushroom. 

What would Cromwell have done with O’Connell? To use the 
language of Carlyle, he would have ‘hanged him up,’ and the whole 
Catholic Association with him, guam primum, and this would 
certainly have been an effectual way of suppressing the Catholic 
agitation. 

What did the Liverpools and Peels, the Wellingtons, Eldons, 
Bathursts, and Sidmouths, do with O’Connell? They left him at large 
in Ireland, allowed him to cali meetings, make speeches, form asso- 
ciations, use the press, petition Parliament, attack Ministers, and 
hoped all the time to keep the Catholics quiet. Cromwell’s policy 
may be stigmatised as cruel, but there is only one word in the 
English language to describe this policy, and that word is ‘tomfoolery.’ 
When the Catholic Association became most formidable the Govern- 
ment suppressed it, but O’Connell started a second Association before 
the ink was dry on the statute which destroyed the first; and that 
second Association brought Ireland to the verge of rebellion, and 
emancipated the Papists. The existence of popular institutions was 
fatal to the policy of Ministers; representative government secured 
the final triumph of the Irish agitator. And looking at the Irish 
question now purely from a Unionist point of view, who shall say 
that the Catholic Relief Act of 1829 was a wise measure ? 

Between 1830 and 1835 there were three Lords-Lieutenant and 
four Chief-Secretaries in Ireland. The policy of those men—and 
they were well armed with Coercion Acts—was to put down O’Connell. 
But they all failed. One by one they disappeared from his path, 
leaving him popular and powerful. Anglesey, Wellesley, Hoddington, 
Hardinge, Stanley, Hobhouse, Littleton, all measured swords with 
the agitator, and all were worsted in the combat. Why? Because 
you cannot put down a constitutional agitator, who is supported by 
public opinion, while you leave him a rag of the Constitution to 
stand upon. To suspend the Constitution in Ireland while leaving 
O’Connell a member of the Imperial Parliament, there to use his 
power in obstructing public business, ‘embarrassing Ministers, and 
taking advantage of party conflicts to destroy cabinets and perplex 
administrators, was an act of insensate folly. It gave the agitator a 
grievance, and left him free to use it, as he did use it, for compassing 
the destruction of the Government. 

From 1841 to 1846 Peel and O’Connell were engaged in a hand- 
to-hand struggle for the government of Ireland. In 1843 the 
Minister passed an Arms Act to put down the agitator. The Act 
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was useless. The Minister then arrested the agitator for sedition, 
only, however, to find his hands fettered by the chains of constitu- 
tional government. ‘The exigencies of the Constitution required that 
O’Connell should be tried by jury; the exigencies of the Minister re- 
quired that the jury should be packed. Peel hoped to meet the 
difficulties of the case by leaving the forms and taking away the 
substance of the Constitution. But the hope proved delusive. The 
packed jury did its part and found the agitator guilty. But the 
House of Lords reviewed the verdict, quashed the conviction, and set 
the ‘arch-rebel’ free. Peel then made a third effort to annihilate 
his enemy. In 1846 he introduced a Coercion Bill. But English 
parties were at sixes and sevens, and a combination of Whigs, dis- 
sentient Tories, and Repealers defeated the Bill, and hurled Peel 
from office. 

O’Connell’s case is the strongest that can be cited to show the 
hopelessness of attempting to put down a constitutional agitator by 
constitutional weapons of any shape or kind Three constitutional 
weapons were used in the struggle between Peel and O’Connell: 
trial by jury, the House of Lords, the House of Commons. Peel 
manipulated the first weapon with success; but the other two broke 
in his hands. Under a despotism Peel would have succeeded all 
along the line—he would have hanged O’Connell ‘ gvam primum.’ 

Mr. Parnell’s case resembles O’Connell’s. 

In 1880 he became the leader of the Irish Parliamentary party. 
Since then there have been four Lieutenants and six Chief Secretaries 
engaged in the work of putting him down. Two Coercion Acts have 
been passed to suppress him. He has been prosecuted, imprisoned. 
But he is to-day the most powerful and popular Irish agitator that 
ever lived, with a single exception. Like that exception—for I mean 
O’Connell—he has seen his competitors in the government of Ireland 
disappear from his path: Lord Cowper, Lord Spencer, Lord Carnarvon, 
Mr. Forster, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Sir. W. Hart 
Dyke, Mr. W. H. Smith, Sir. M. Hicks-Beach. Of these his greatest 
antagonist was Lord Spencer, and Lord Spencer made way for Lord 
Carnarvon, whose first act was to seek an interview with the Irish 
leader. 

O’Connell gained a great triumph when the Government of Lord 
Melbourne succeeded the Government of Earl Gray. But Mr. Parnell 
gained a great triumph too when Lord Carnarvon succeeded Earl 
Spencer as Viceroy of Ireland. Earl Spencer was the exponent of a 
stern policy, and it must be said that he discharged his duty, under 
circumstances of great trial, with a courage and firmness which won 
the admiration of his foes. Lord Carnarvon reversed the policy of 
Earl Spencer. Earl Spencer governed by Coercion. Lord Carnarvon 
abandoned Coercion. 

After five years of coercive government; after State prosecutions 
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and imprisonment, Mr. Parnell had the gratification of hearing 
English Tories attack the policy which had been directed against 
him. Thus:— 

Lord Randolph Churchill— 


Undoubtedly we do intend to inaugurate a change of policy in Ireland... . 
The policy of the late Government so exasperated Irishmen—maddened and irri- 
tated that imaginative and warm-hearted race—that I firmly believe that had the 
late Government remained in office no amount of bayonets or military would have 
prevented outbreaks in Ireland. 


Lord Carnarvon— 


I believe for my own part that special legislation of this (coercion) sort is 
inexpedient. It is inexpedient while it is in operation, and it is still more inex- 
pedient when it has to be reviewed at short intervals. 


Lord Salisbury— 


The effect of the Crimes Act has been very much exaggerated. While it was 
in existence there grew up a thousand branches of the National League, and it is 
from them that those difficulties proceeded with which we have now to contend. 
The provisions in the Crimes Act against boycotting were of very small effect. It 
grew up under that Act because it is a crime which legislation has very great 
difficulty in reaching. I have seen it stated that the Crimes Act diminished outrages, 
that boycotting acted through outrages, and that the Crimes Act diminished boy- 
cotting. ... It is not true; the Act did not diminish outrages. In September 
without the Crimes Act there were fewer outrages than in August with that Act. 
. . . The truth about boycotting is that it depends upon the passing humour of the 
population. I do not believe that in any community it has endured. I doubt 
whether in any community law has been able to provide a satisfactory remedy, but 
I believe it contains its own nemesis. 


But a greater triumph was in store for the Irish leader—the 
famous Newport speech of Lord Salisbury. After five years of steady 
coercion a believer in coercion might have supposed that Home Rule 
would have been completely disposed of. Far from it. In 1880 
English Liberals could not be got to listen to Home Rule. Here is 
how the Tory leader dealt with the subject in 1885— 


The Irish leader has referred to Austria and Hungary . .. some notion of 
Imperial Federation was floating in his mind. . . , In speaking of Imperial Fede- 
ration, as entirely apart from the Irish question, I wish to guard myself very care- 
fully. I deem it to be one of the questions of the future. . . . But with respect to 
Ireland I am bound to say that I have never seen any plan or suggestion which 
gives me at present the slightest ground for anticipating that in that direction we 
shall find any substantial solution of the problem. 


This was the beginning of the end. The natural sequel to the 
Newport speech was Mr. Gladstone’s memorable address to the electors 
of Midlothian. When Lord Salisbury began to play with Home Rule 
it was time for the Liberal party to take the subject firmly in hand, 
and the ‘Government of Ireland Bill’ came in due course. 

But perhaps Mr. Parnell’s greatest triumph was achieved at the 
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General Election of 1886, when 192 Liberals were returned pledged 
to Home Rule. Thus the upshot of the struggle of the last six 
years between the Irish leader and English parties—the upshot 
of Coercion Acts, State trials, and imprisonments—has been, the 
Newport speech, the Home Rule Bill, and the presence in the 
House of Commons of 192 Liberals who have made the cause of 
Irish nationality their own. 

Why has Mr. Parnell been able to achieve these triumphs ? 
Because there is constitutional government, party government in 
England ; because Irishmen are allowed to vote, and send repre- 
sentatives to the Imperial Parliament. 

No greater farce can be conceived than that played in Ireland in 
the days of Mr. Forster. Mr. Forster was a ruler with autocratic 
powers. He could by a stroke of the pen put the whole Irish nation 
into gaol; and he did as a matter of fact incarcerate nearly a 
thousand individuals. Yet all the while his conduct was subjected 
to the severest criticism in Parliament. Mr. Forster, exercising the 


authority of a Russian Czar in Ireland, and having, at the same 
time, to run the gauntlet of Irish denunciation in the House of 
Commons, was surely a sight to solace the soul of the genius of 
anarchy himself. Criticism is fatal to autocratic power, and Mr. 


Forster’s power soon melted away under the fierce light which beats 
upon all things in constitutional countries. 

Mr. Forster’s Coercion Act was dropped after a year’s trial, and 
the Crimes Act of 1882 took its place. The history of the Act is 
quite as absurd as the history of its predecessor. While the Crimes 
Act was in force another Act was passed—to do what? To strengthen 
the hands of the Executive, to confer additional powers of a repressive 
character upon the Lord-Lieutenant? Not at all; but to strengthen 
the hands of Mr. Parnell, to confer additional powers on the National 
League: that Act was the Franchise Act of 1884. 

Before that Act was passed Mr. Parnell had about forty followers 
in the House of Commons. At the first General Election under 
that Act the number more than doubled; the Irish leader now 
commands a following of eighty-six members, and these men un- 
questionably constitute the most active and best disciplined party 
ever sent by Ireland to the Imperial Parliament. This has been 
the result of the Franchise Act of 1884. Why did Lord Salisbury 
and the Tories allow that Act to become law? Why were the 
Unionists parties to it? Because England is a constitution country. 
Why did Lord Salisbury abandon the Crimes Act of 1882? Why 
did he ‘demoralise’ public opinion by playing with Home Rule? 
3ecause there is an Irish Electorate and an Irish Parliamentary 
representation. 

One would have thought, after the experience of the past, that 
we had at length arrived at a stage in Irish affairs when those who 
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call themselves the ‘ party of law and order’ could have devised 
new methods for putting down Irish agitators. But it seems that 
there is to be no change. We are to run eternally in the old groove. 

The system of leaving the Irish agitator armed with a sword, 
and binding him with ropes of sand, is the highest level of coercive 
legislation to which the Government of to-day can rise. 

A new coercive Bill is before the country. What does it pro- 
pose ? 

1. The Crimes Act which Lord Salisbury condemned sixteen 
months ago is to be in part revived. 

Witnesses may be examined where no one is in custody charged 
with crime. ° 

2. Irish magistrates are to be converted into petty juries. Men 
may be brought before them charged with any act which the Lord- 
Lieutenant declares to be illegal, and sent to prison if found guilty. 

3. Persons accused of crime in Ireland may be tried in England. 

4. The Act is to be permanent. 

This is a measure which might be worked with advantage under 
a pure despotism. It is of no use in a country which has repre- 
sentative institutions. In a Russia where there are no ‘ talking 
shops’ it might be a help to the Executive. In.these islands of 
‘talking shops’ it will be a help to the agitator only. It is another 
grievance added to his stock. 

If the Bill proposed to abolish Irish Municipal Corporations— 
which are centres of political activity; to shut up Poor Law Boards 
—which are schools of agitation ; to drive from the House of Commons 
the Irish members—who are powerful for mischief chiefly; and to dis- 
enfranchise the whole Irish nation—which is at this moment a source 
of weakness to the Empire ; it might be made a workable measure. 
But it ought not to stop here. If representative institutions were 
pulled down in Ireland, something should be put in their place—a 
pure despotism ought to be established. 

Let there be no mistake about the fact. The Irish people would 
infinitely prefer an intelligent despotism to a constitutional sham. 
Constitutional government, with Irish landlords sitting in judgment 
on Irish tenants, is a mockery of justice. Pure despotism, with the 
affairs of the country managed by Lord Dufferin and Lord Wolseley, 
would be a guarantee of wise and beneficent administration. If 
there is to be coercion, let it get a fair chance. Let every form of 
constitutionalism be swept away. Let Lord Dufferin and Lord 
Wolseley be sent to Ireland with absolute authority to govern the 
country for twenty years without any Parliamentary check whatever. 
A Bill of this nature would have the advantage of conferring upon 
the Executive a maximum of power, while it would not provoke 
more hostile feeling than the Bill now before Parliament. 

That Bill labours under the disadvantage of provoking a maxi- 
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mum of discontent, while giving the Executive but a minimum of 
power to deal with it. 

How can the Government hope to succeed by methods which 
have been tried over and over again, and which have always failed ? 
Six years ago Mr. Parnell with a handful of followers, fought both 
the great English parties and beat them. He now comes up to the 
encounter with twice as many followers ; these are reinforced by the 
main body of the Liberal party ; yet, in the fulness of his strength, 
he is to be defeated by the weapons which proved abortive in the 
hour of his weakness, and which have proved abortive at all times. 
Where the Greys, the ‘Wellingtons, the Stanleys, the Peels, and 
the Gladstones have failed, the Smiths and the Balfours are to 
succeed. The tide of Irish popular feeling, now swelled by the 
floods of English, Scotch, and Welsh sympathy, is, for the first time 
in history, to be kept out with the legislative pitchfork of coercion, 
used by the hand of constitutional authority. 

Some Irishmen and Englishmen are struck by the tyranny of 
this Bill. I am struck by its folly. Of course’ men will be flung 
into gaol under it. Mr. Balfour may even exceed Mr. Forster’s 940 
‘suspects.’ But what then? Mr., Dillon will doubtless renew his 
acquaintance with the inside of Kilmainham. It is not in human 
nature that a court of landlords should see anything but guilt in 
his efforts to fight the battle of the Irish tenants. Mr. Spurgeon 
before the Inquisition, General Booth before the Licensed Victuallers, 
Mr. Schnadhorst before the Primrose League, Mrs. Weldon tried 
by a jury of ‘ mad’ doctors, are. the equivalent of Mr. Dillon standing 
for justice and judgment before a bench of Irish magistrates. 

Mr. Bright once said, referring to the difficulty of getting Parlia- 
ment to legislate beneficially for the Irish tenants, ‘ you cannot ex- 
pect that the cats will legislate beneficially for the mice.’ When the 
cats can be trusted in this matter, Irish magistrates may be trusted 
to act fairly where the interests of the tenants and the cause of Irish 
nationality are at stake. 

But when Mr. Dillon is in gaol, what then? If Mr. Dillon could 
be hanged, if the whole Irish party with all their followers in Ireland 
could be hanged, and if the hanging could be kept up for a sufficient 
length of time, then the national movement would be suppressed, 
and the demand for Home Rule might be heard no more. But this 
is not proposed. It is only proposed to fling Mr. Dillon and others 
into gaol, while eighty Irish members are to be left in Parliament to 
harry the life out of the Minister who does these things. Irish 
Municipal Corporations are to be preserved, Poor Law Boards are to 
remain: though it is notorious that these bodies are in the hands of 
the Nationalists, and though it is certain that they will abuse their 
powers to frustrate the efforts of the Executive in putting down the 
National party. This new Coercion Act will intensify the hatred 
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which unhappily has so long existed against English officials in Ire- 
land ; and yet popular institutions are to be preserved to fan the 
flames of discontent. To wound a man, and to leave him free to 
strike, is certainly the acme of unwisdom. 

Yet this is exactly what the Ministerial Bill does. 

The best clause in the Bill is that changing the venue in certain 
cases from Ireland to England. Of course the clause is an insult to 
the Irish people. But it is not a greater insult than the clause 
which makes juries of the Irish magistrates, many of whom are alien 
in blood, and almost all of whom are alien in feeling, to the masses of 
the nation. This clause, however, is to be removed. To have put 
it in, only for the purpose of taking it out, was a shallow trick, and 
not the least foolish move in the Government game. The clause 
enabling evidence to be taken though no person is in custody charged 
with crime is to be retained. But this was the vital clause in the 
Crimes Act of 1882—the Act which Lord Salisbury, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and Lord Carnarvon concurred in condemning as useless. 

The tergiversations of Ministers are not more remarkable than 
the optimism which leads them to hope that any Coercion Act can be 
worked with effect under constitutional forms of government. 

But it is said—Mr. Goschen said it the other night—that this 
measure is really a protection Bill, to enable the Irish people to 
emancipate themselves—from what? From the control of Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Davitt, Mr. Dillon, and the bishops and priests of the 
Irish National Church ; and to rush into the embrace—of whom? 
Of Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, Mr. W. H. Smith, and Mr. Goschen 
himself. The simplicity of mind which can entertain a delusion of 
this sort is remarkable. Mr. Bryce has truly said that ‘ government, 
law, and order ’ are ‘ abstract terms.’ To find out what they really 
mean in the concrete, we must see who are the persons who maintain 
law and order. The English Government in Ireland at this moment 
means Lord Salisbury, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Balfour, Lord Ash- 
bourne, Lord Londonderry, and Mr. Goshen. The government of 
the National League means Mr. Parnell, Mr. Davitt, Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
Harrington, Mr. Sexton, Archbishop Croke, Archbishop Walsh, and a 
host of men who have sprung from, and who belong to, the people. 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen are 
vying in the Government of Ireland with Mr. Parnell, Mr. Davitt, 
Mr. Dillon. What has the English Government, as represented by 
the men I have named, in common with the Irish people. What 
have these men, or the party to which they belong, ever done for 
Ireland. And who are their opponents? And what have they done ? 
It is sometimes said that the Land Question is the only question in 
Ireland. And if so, who are the Land Reformers who have stood by 
the Irish tenants in their affliction and misery ? who have sought 
help for them all over the world? who have incurred: punishment in 
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fighting their battles? who have constantly advocated their claims, 
and obtained redress of their grievances? Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Balfour, Lord Londonderry, Mr. W. H. Smith, Lord Ashbourne, Mr. 
Goschen? Or Parnell, Dillon, Davitt, and bishops and priests who 
braved even the censure of Rome in fighting the battle of Ireland ? 

A short time since a priest was sent to gaol for contempt of court. 
A few days afterwards I read in a London paper: ‘ Father Kelleher, 
who was committed to prison by Judge Boyd for contempt of court, 
has been appointed by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Cloyne a canon 
of the diocese.’ According to Mr. Goschen, the Irish people want to 
be protected from Father Kelleher and the Bishop of Cloyne, and 
those who act with them, and to be protected by Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
W. H. Smith, Mr. Balfour, and Lord Salisbury. 

‘There are some things,’ says Lord Chesterfield, ‘which, though 
strictly true, are yet so much in excess of human credulity, that the 
very mention of them exposes one’s general veracity to doubt.’ 

Assuredly, it is time to face the facts of this Irish case; to tell 
the English people what are the difficulties which Ministers have to 
meet. The masses of the Irish people, led by a Protestant gentle- 
man, who possesses the confidence .and support of the bishops and 
priests of the National Church, are pressing forward their demand 
for a National Parliament. In the hands of the people are powerful 
constitutional weapons—a free press, a free Church, the parliamentary 
and municipal franchise, the Poor Law unions, and the National 
schools. In Parliament the popular representation is four-fifths of 
the whole. It is sought to govern this people by officials between 
whom and them there is not a sentiment or opinion in common. To 
enable these officials to hold their ground it is proposed to make the 


most unpopular class in the country judges between the people and 
the Executive, leaving in the popular hands the constitutional weapons 
I have named. 


Surely never since the enterprise of Mrs. Partington was a great 
end sought by such little means. The tide of Irish National senti- 
ment may be kept out, but it cannot be kept out by the Ministerial 
mop. 

An absolutist government has not been tried in Ireland since the 
days of Oliver Cromwell. Cromwell kept Ireland quiet for his time. 
Have Ministers the nerve to try an absolutist government again? 
One sometimes hears it said, ‘Lord Wolseley is the man for Ireland.’ 
Have Ministers the courage to send Lord Wolseley and Lord Dufferin 
to Ireland as absolute rulers for twenty years? Can they do this? 
Dare they do it in the face of English public opinion? If not, then 


the game of Union is up. 
R. Barry O'BRIEN. 
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MENTAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


In his Descent of Man Mr. Darwin has shown at length that what 
Hunter termed secondary sexual characters occur throughout the 
whole animal series, 2t least as far down in the zoological scale as 
the Articulata. The secondary sexual characters with which he is 
chiefly concerned are of a bodily kind, such as plumage of birds, 
horns of mammals, &c. But I think it is evident that secondary 
sexual characters of a mental kind are of no less general occurrence. 
Moreover, if we take a broad view of these psychological differences, 
it becomes instructively apparent that a general uniformity pervades 
them—that while within the limits of each species the male differs 
psychologically from the female, in the animal kingdom as a whole 
the males admit of being classified, as it were, in one psychological 
species and the females in another. By this, of course, I do not 
mean that there is usually a greater psychological difference between 
the two sexes of the same species than there is between the same 
sexes of different species: I mean only that the points wherein the 
two sexes differ psychologically are more or less similar wherever 
these differences occur. 

It is probably due to a recognition of this fact that from the 
very earliest stages of culture mankind has been accustomed to read 
into all nature—inanimate as well as animate—differences of the 
same kind. Whether it be in the person of Maya, of the pagan 
goddesses, of the Virgin Mary, or in the personifications of sundry 
natural objects and processes, we uniformly encounter the conception 
of a feminine principle coexisting with a masculine in the general 
frame of the cosmos. And this fact, as I have said, is presumably 
due to a recognition by mankind of the uniformity as well as the 
generality of psychological distinction as determined by sex. 

I will now briefly enumerate what appear to me the leading 
features of this distinction in the case of mankind, adopting the 
ordinary classification of mental faculties as those of intellect, 
emotion, and will. 

Seeing that the average brain-weight of women is about five ounces 
less than that of men, on merely anatomical grounds we should be 
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prepared to expect a marked inferiority of intellectual power in the 
former.!_ Moreover, as the general physique of women is less robust 
than that of men—and therefore less able to sustain the fatigue of 
serious or prolonged brain action—we should also on physiological 
grounds be prepared to entertain a similar anticipation. In actual 
fact we find that the inferiority displays itself most conspicuously 
in a comparative absence of originality, and this more especially in 
the higher levels of intellectual work. In her powers of acquisition 
the woman certainly stands nearer to the man than she does in her 
powers of creative thought, although even as regards the former 
there is a marked difference. “The difference, however, is one which 
does not assert itself till the period of adolescence—young girls being, 
indeed, usually more inquisitive than boys of the same age, as is 
proved by recent educational experiences both in this country and in 
America. But as soon as the brain, and with it the organism as a 
whole, reaches the stage of ful! development, it becomes apparent 
that there is a greater power of amassing knowledge on the part of 
the male. Whether we look to the general average or to the in- 
tellectual giants of both sexes, we are similarly met with the general 
fact that a woman’s information is less wide and deep and thorough 
than that of a man. What we regard as a highly cultured woman is 
usually one who has read largely but superficially; and even in the 
few instances that can be quoted of extraordinary female industry— 
which on account of their rarity stand out as exceptions to prove 
the rule—we find a long distance between them and the much more 
numerous instances of profound erudition among men. As musical 
executants, however, I think that equality may be fairly asserted. 

But it is in original work, as already observed, that the disparity 
is most conspicuous. For it is a matter of ordinary comment that 
in no one department of creative thought can women be said to have 
at all approached men, save in fiction. Yet in poetry, music, and 
painting, if not also in history, philosophy, and science, the field 
has always been open to both.? For, as I will presently show, the 

1 This is proportionally a greater difference than that between the male and 
female organism as a whole, and the amount of it is largely affected by grade of 
civilisation—being least in savages and most in ourselves. Moreover, Sir J. Crichton 
Browne informs me, as a result of many observations which he is now making upon 
the subject, that not only is the grey matter, or cortex, of the female brain shallower 
than that of the male, but also receives less than a proportional supply of blood. 
For these reasons, and also because the differences in question date from an embryonic 
period of life, he concludes that they constitute ‘a fundamental sexual distinction, 
and not one that can be explained on the hypothesis that the educational advantages 
enjoyed either by the individual man or by the male sex generally through a long 
series of generations have stimulated the growth of the brain in the one sex more 
than in the other.’ 

2 The disparity in question is especially suggestive in the case of poetry, seeing 
that this is the oldest of the fine arts which have come down to us in a high degree 


of development, that its exercise requires least special education or technical know- 
ledge, that at no level of culture has such exercise been ostracised as unfeminine, 
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disabilities under which women have laboured with regard to educa- 
tion, social opinion, and so forth, have certainly not been sufficient to 
explain this general dearth among them of the products of creative 
genius. 

Lastly, with regard to judgment, I think there can be no real 
question that the female mind stands considerably below the male. 
It is much more apt to take superficial views of circumstances calling 
for decision, and also to be guided by less impartiality. Undue in- 
fluence is more frequently exercised from the side of the emotions ; 
and, in general, all the elements which go to constitute what is 
understood by a characteristically judicial mind are of comparatively 
feeble development. Of course here, as elsewhere, I am speaking of 


average standards. It would be easy to find multitudes of instances 
where women display better judgment than men, just as in the 
analogous cases of learning and creative work. But that as a general 
rule the judgment of women is inferior to that of men has been a 
matter of universal recognition from the earliest times. The man 
has always been regarded as the rightful lord of the woman, to whom 
she is by nature subject, as both mentally and physically the weaker 


vessel; and when in individual cases these relations happen to be in- 
verted, the accident becomes a favourite theme for humorists—thus 
showing that in the general estimation such a state of matters is 
regarded as incongruous. 

But if woman has been a loser in the intellectual race as regards 
acquisition, origination, and judgment, she has gained, even on the 
intellectual side, certain very conspicuous advantages. First among 
these we must place refinenent of the senses, or higher evolution of 
sense-organs. Next we must place rapidity of perception, which no 
doubt in part arises from this higher evolution of the sense-organs—or, 
rather, both arise from a greater refinement of nervous organisation. 
Houdin, who paid special attention to the acquirement of rapidity in 
acts of complex perception, says he has known ladies who, while 
seeing another lady ‘pass at full speed in a carriage, could analyse 
her toilette from her bonnet to her shoes, and be able to describe 
not only the fashion and the quality of the stuffs, but also to say 
if the lace were real or only machine made.’ Again, reading im- 
plies enormously intricate processes of perception, both of the sen- 
suous and intellectual order; and I have tried a series of experi- 
ments, wherein reading was chosen as a test of the rapidity of 
perception in different persons. Having seated a number of well 
educated individuals round a table, I presented to them successively 
the same paragraph of a book, which they were each to read as 
rapidly as they could, ten seconds being allowed for twenty lines. 
As soon as time was up I removed the paragraph, immediately 


that nearly all languages present several monuments of poetic genius of the first 
order, and yet that no one of these has been reared by a woman. 
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after which the reader wrote down all that he or she could remember 
of it. Now, in these experiments, where every one read the same 
paragraph as rapidly as possible, I found that the palm was usually 
carried off by the ladies. Moreover, besides being able to read 
quicker, they were better able to remember what they had just read— 
that is, to give a better account of the paragraph as a whole. One 
lady, for example, could read exactly four times as fast as her husband, 
and could then give a better account even of that portion of the 
paragraph which alone he had had time to get through. For the 
consolation of such husbands, however, { may add that rapidity of 
perception as thus tested is no evidence of what may be termed the 
deeper qualities of mind—some of my slowest readers being highly 
distinguished men. 

Lastly, rapidity of perception leads to rapidity of thought, and 
this finds expression on the one hand in what is apt to appear as 
almost intuitive insight, and on the other hand in that nimbleness 
of mother-wit which is usually so noticeable and often so brilliant 
an endowment of the feminine intelligence, whether it displays itself 
in tact, in repartee, or in the general alacrity of a vivacious mind. 

Turning now to the emotions, we find that in woman, as con- 
trasted with man, these are almost always less under control of the 
will—more apt to break away, as it were, from the restraint of 
reason, and to overwhelm the mental chariot in disaster. Whether 


this tendency displays itself in the overmastering form of hysteria, 
or in the more ordinary form of comparative childlishness, ready 
annoyance, and a generally unreasonable temper—in whatever form 
this supremacy of emotion displays itself, we recognise it as more of 


a feminine than a masculine characteristic. The crying of a woman 
is not held to betray the same depth of feeling as the sobs of a man; 
and the petty forms of resentment which belong to what is known as 
a ‘shrew,’ or a ‘scold,’ are only to be met with among those daughters 
of Eve who prove themselves least agreeable to the sons of Adam. 
Coyness and caprice are very general peculiarities, and we may add, 
as kindred traits, personal vanity, fondness of display, and delight in 
the sunshine of admiration. There is also, as compared with the 
masculine mind, a greater desire for emotional excitement of all 
kinds, and hence a greater liking for society, pageants, and even for 
what are called ‘scenes,’ provided these are not of a kind to alarm 
her no less characteristic timidity. Again, in the opinion of Mr. 
Lecky, with which I partly concur: 

In the courage of endurance they are commonly superior; but their passive 
courage is not so much fortitude which bears and defies, as resignation which bears 
and bends. In the ethics of intellect they are decidedly inferior. They very 
rarely love truth, though they love passionately what they call ‘the truth,’ or 
opinions which they have derived from others, and hate vehemently those who 
differ from them. They are little capable of impartiality or doubt; their thinking 
is chiefly a mode of feeling; though very generous in their acts, they are rarely 
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generous in their opinions or in their judgments. They persuade rather than con- 
vince, and value belief as a source of consolation rather than as a faithful expression 
of the reality of things. 


But, of course, as expressed in the well-known lines from 
Marmion, there is another side to this picture, and, in now taking 
leave of all these elements of weakness, I must state my honest con- 
viction that they are in chief part due to women as a class not 
having hitherto enjoyed the same educational advantages as men. 
Upon this great question of female education, however, I shall have 
more to say at the close of this paper, and only allude to the 
matter at the present stage in order to temper what I feel to be the 
almost brutal frankness of my remarks. 

But now, the meritorious qualities wherein the female mind 
stands pre-eminent are, affection, sympathy, devotion, self-denial, 
modesty ; long-suffering, or patience under pain, disappointment, and 
adversity ; reverence, veneration, religious feeling, and general mora- 
lity. In these virtues—which agree pretty closely with those against 
which the Apostle says there is no law—it will be noticed that the 
gentler predominate over the heroic; and it is observable in this 
connection that when heroism of any kind is displayed by a woman, 
the prompting emotions are almost certain to be of an unselfish 
kind. 

All the zsthetic emotions are, as a rule, more strongly marked 
in women than in men—or, perhaps, I should rather say, they are 
much more generally present in women. This remark applies espe- 
cially to the esthetic emotions which depend upon ‘refinement of 
perception. Hence feminine ‘taste’ is proverbially good in regard 
to the smaller matters of everyday life, although it becomes, as a 
rule, untrustworthy in proportion to the necessity for intellectual 
judgment. In the arrangement of flowers, the furnishing of rooms, 
the choice of combinations in apparel, and so forth, we generally find 
that we may be most safely guided by the taste of women; while in 
matters of artistic or literary criticism we turn instinctively to the 
judgment of men. 

If we now look in somewhat more detail at the habitual display 
of these various feelings and virtues on the part of women, we may 
notice, with regard to affection, that, in a much larger measure than 
men, they derive pleasure from receiving as well as from bestowing: 
in both cases affection is felt by them to be, as it were, of more 
emotional value. The same remark applies to sympathy. It is very 
rare to find a woman who does not derive consolation from a display 
of sympathy, whether her sorrow be great or small; while it is by 
no means an unusual thing to find a man who rejects all offers of 
the kind with a feeling of active aversion. 

Touching devotion, we may note that it is directed by women 
pretty equally towards inferiors and superiors—spending and being 
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spent in the tending of children; ministering to the poor, the 
afflicted, and the weak; clinging to husbands, parents, brothers, 
often without and even against reason. 

Again, purity and religion are, as it were, the natural heritage of 
women in all but the lowest grades of culture. But it is within the 
limit of Christendom that both these characters are most strongly 
pronounced ; as, indeed, may equally well be said of nearly all the 
other virtues which we have just been considering. And the reason 
- is that Christianity, while crowning the virtues of chastity with an 
aureole of mysticism more awful than was ever conceived even by 
pagam Rome, likewise threw the vesture of sanctity over all the other 
virtues which belong by nature to the female mind. Until the 
rise of Christianity the gentler and domestic virtues were nowhere 
recognised as at all comparable, in point of ethical merit, with the 
heroic and the civic. But when the ideal was changed by Christ— 
when the highest place in the hierarchy of the virtues was assigned 
to faith, hope, and charity ; to piety, patience, and long-suffering ; to 
forgiveness, self-denial, and even self-abasement—we cannot wonder 
that, in so extraordinary a collision between the ideals of virtue, it 
should have been the women who first flocked in numbers around 
the standard of the Cross. 

So much, then, for the intellect and emotions. Coming lastly to 
the will, I have already observed that this exercises less control over 
the emotions in women than in men. We rarely find in women 
that firm tenacity of purpose and determination to overcome ob- 
stacles which is characteristic of what we call a manly mind. When 
a woman is urged to any prolonged or powerful exercise of volition, 
the prompting cause is usually to be found in the emotional side of 
her nature, whereas in man we may generally observe that the intel- 
lectual is alone sufficient to supply the needed motive. Moreover, 
even in those lesser displays of volitional activity which are required 
in close reading, or in studious thought, we may note a similar 
deficiency. In other words, women are usually less able to concen- 
trate their attention ; their minds are more prone to what is called 
‘wandering,’ and we seldom find that they have specialised their 
studies or pursuits to the same extent as is usual among men. This 
comparative weakness of will is further manifested by the frequency 
among women of what is popularly termed indecision of character. 
The proverbial fickleness of Za donna mobile is due quite as much 
to vaciliation of will as to other unstable qualities of mental con- 
stitution.. The ready firmness of decision which belongs by nature 
to the truly masculine mind is very rarely to be met with in the 
feminine; while it is not an unusual thing to find among women 
indecision of character so habitual and pronounced as to become 
highly painful to themselves—leading to timidity and diffidence in 
adopting almost any line of conduct where issues of importance are 
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concerned, and therefore leaving them in the condition, as they 
graphically expressed it, of not knowing their own minds. 


If, now, we take a general survey of all these mental differences, 
it becomes apparent that in the feminine type the characteristic 
virtues, like the characteristic failings, are those which are born of 
weakness; while in the masculine type the characteristic failings, 
like the characteristic virtues, are those which are born of strength. 
Which we are to consider the higher type will therefore depend on 
the value which we assign to mere force. Under one point of view, 
the magnificent spider of South America, which is large enough and 
strong enough to devour a humming-bird, deserves to be regarded 
as the superior creature. But under another point of view, there is 
no spectacle in nature more shockingly repulsive than the slow 
agonies of the most beautiful of created beings in the hairy limbs of 
a monster so far beneath it in the sentiment as in the zoological scale. 
And although the contrast between man and woman is happily not 
so pronounced in degree, it is nevertheless a contrast the same in 
kind. The whole organisation of woman is formed on a plan of 
greater delicacy, and her mental structure is correspondingly more 
refined: it is further removed from the struggling instincts of the 
lower animals, and thus more nearly approaches our conception of 
the spiritual. For even the failings of weakness are less obnoxious 
than the vices of strength, and I think it is unquestionable that 
these vices are of quite as frequent occurrence on the part of men as 
are those failings on the part of women. The hobnailed boots may 
have given place to patent-pumps, and yet but small improvement 
may have been made upon the overbearing temper of a navvy; the 
beer-shop may have been superseded by the whist-club, and yet the 
selfishness of pleasure-seeking may still habitually leave the solitary 
wife to brood over her lot through the small hours of the morning. 
Moreover, even when the mental hobnails have been removed, we 
generally find that there still remains what a member of the fairer 
sex has recently and aptly designated mental heavy-handedness. 
By this I understand the clumsy inability of a coarser nature to 
appreciate the feelings of a finer; and how often such is the case 
we must leave the sufferers to testify. In short, the vices of strength 
to which I allude are those which have been born of rivalry: the 
mental hide has been hardened, and the man carries into his home 
those qualities of insensibility, self-assertion, and self-seeking which 
have elsewhere led to success in his struggle for supremacy. Or, as 
Mr. Darwin says, ‘Man is the rival of other men; he delights in 
competition, and this leads to ambition which passes too readily 
into selfishness. These latter qualities seem to be his natural and 
unfortunate birthright.’ 

Of course the greatest type of manhood, or the type wherein our 
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ideal of manliness reaches its highest expression, is where the virtues 
of strength are purged from its vices. To be strong and yet tender, 
brave and yet kind, to combine in the same breast the temper of a 
hero with the sympathy of a maiden—this is to transform the ape 
and the tiger into what we know ought to constitute the man. And 
if in actual life we find that such an ideal is but seldom realised, this 
should make us more lenient in judging the frailties of the opposite 
sex. These frailties are for the most part the natural consequences 
of our own, and even where such is not the case, we do well to 
remember, as already observed, that they are less obnoxious than 
our own, and also that it is the privilege of strength to be tolerant. 
Now, it is a practical recognition of these things that leads to chi- 
valry; and even those artificial courtesies which wear the mark of 
chivalry are of value, as showing what may be termed a conventional 
acquiescence in the truth that underlies them. This truth is, that 
the highest type of manhood can only then be reached when the 
heart and mind have been so far purified from the dross of a brutal 
ancestry as genuinely to appreciate, to admire, and to reverence the 
greatness, the beauty, and the strength which have been made perfect 
in the weakness of womanhood. 


I will now pass on to consider the causes which have probably 
operated in producing all these mental differences between men and 
women. We have already seen that differences of the same kind 
occur throughout the whole mammalian series, and therefore we 
must begin by looking below the conditions of merely human life 
for the original causes of these differences in their most general form. 
Nor have we far to seek. ‘The Darwinian principles of selection— 
both natural and sexual—if ever they have operated in any depart- 
ment of organic nature, must certainly have operated here. Thus, to 
quote Darwin himself :— 


Amongst the half-human progenitors of man, and amongst savages, there have 
been struggles between the males during many generations for the possession of 
the females. But mere bodily strength and size would do little for victory, unless 
associated with courage, perseverance, and determined energy. ... To avoid enemies 
or to attack them with success, to capture wild animals, and to fashion weapons, 
requires reason, invention, or imagination. ... These latter faculties, as well as 
the former, will have been developed in man partly through sexual selection—that 
is, through the contest of rival males—and partly through natural selection—that 
is, from success in the general struggle for life; and as in both cases the struggle 
will have been during maturity, the characters gained will have been transmitted 
more fully to the male than to the female offspring. . . . Thus man has ultimately 
become superior to woman. It is, indeed, fortunate that the law of the equal 
transmission of characters to both sexes prevails with mammals; otherwise it is 
probable that man would have become as superior in mental endowment to woman 
as the peacock is in ornamental plumage to the pea-hen, 


Similarly, Mr. Frances Galton writes :— 
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The fundamental and intrinsic differences of character that exist in individuals 
are well illustrated by those that distinguish the two. sexes, and which begin to 
assert themselves even in the nursery, where all children are treated alike. One 
notable peculiarity in the woman is that she is capricious and coy, and has less 
straightforwardness than the man. It is the same with the female of every species. 
. . » [Were it not so] the drama of courtship, with its prolonged strivings and 
doubtful success, would be cut quite short, and the race would degenerate through 
the absence of that sexual selection for which the protracted preliminaries of Jove- 
making give opportunity. The willy-nilly disposition of the female is as apparent 
in the butterfly as in the man, and must have been continually favoured from the 
earliest stages of animal evolution down to the present time. Coyness and caprice 
have in consequence become a heritage of the sex, together with a cohort of allied 
weaknesses and petty deceits, that men have come to think venial, and even amiable, 
in women, but which they would not tolerate among themselves. 

We see, then, that the principles of selection have thus deter- 
mined greater strength, both of body and mind, on the part of male 
animals throughout the whole mammalian series; and it would 
certainly have been a most unaccountable fact if any exception to 
this rule had occurred in the case of mankind. For, as regards natural 
selection, it is in the case of mankind that the highest premium has 
been placed upon the mental faculties—or, in other words, it is here 
that natural selection has been most busy in the evolution of intelli- 
gence—and therefore, as Mr. Darwin remarks, we can only regard it 
as a fortunate accident of inheritance that there is not now a greater 
difference between the intelligence of men and women than we 
actually find. Again, as regards sexual selection, it is evident that 
here also the psychologically segregating influences must have been 
exceptionally strong in the case of our own species, seeing that in 
all the more advanced stages of civilisation—or in the stages where 
mental evolution is highest, and, therefore, mental differences most 
pronounced—marriages are determined quite as much with reference 
to psychical as to physical endowments; and as men always admire 
in women what they regard as distinctively feminine qualities of 
mind, while women admire in men the distinctively masculine, 
sexual selection, by thus acting directly as well as indirectly on the 
mental qualities of both, is constantly engaged in moulding the 
minds of each upon a different pattern. 

Such, then, I take to be the chief, or at least the original, causes 
of the mental differences in question. But besides these there are 
sundry other causes all working in the same direction. For example, 
as the principles of selection have everywhere operated in the direc- 
tion of endowing the weaker partner with that kind of physical 
beauty which comes from slenderness and grace, it follows that 
there has been everywhere a general tendency to impart to her 
a comparative refinement of organisation; and in no species has this 
been the case in so high a degree as in man. Now, it is evident 
from what has been said in an earlier part of this paper, that general 
refinement of this kind indirectly affects the mind in many ways. 
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Again, as regards the analogous, though coarser, distinction of bodily 
strength, it is equally evident that their comparative inferiority in 
this respect, while itself one of the results of selection, becomes in 
turn the cause of their comparative timidity, sense of dependence, 
and distrust of their own powers on the part of women, considered 
as a class. Hence, also, their comparative feebleness of will and 
vacillation of purpose: they are always dimly conscious of lacking 
the muscular strength which, in the last resort, and especially in 
primitive stages of culture, is the measure of executive capacity. 
Hence, also, their resort to petty arts and petty ways for the 
securing of their aims; and hence, in large measure, their strongly 
religious bias. The masculine! character, being accustomed to rely 
upon its own strength, is self-central and self-contained: to it the 
need of external aid, even of a supernatural kind, is not felt to be so 
urgent as it is to the feminine character, whose only hope is in the 
stronger arm of another. ‘The position of man is to stand, of 
woman to learn ;’ and although it may be hard for even a manly 
nature to contemplate the mystery of life and the approach of death 
with a really stoic calm, at least this is not so impossible as it is for 
the more shrinking and emotional nature of a woman. Lastly, from 
her abiding sense of weakness and consequent dependence, there 
also arises in woman that deeply-rooted desire to please the opposite 
sex which, beginning in the terror of a slave, has ended in the 
devotion of a wife. 

We must next observe another psychological lever of enormous 
power in severing the mental structures of men and women. Alike 
in expanding all the tender emotions, in calling up from the deepest 
fountains of feeling the flow of purest affection, in imposing the 
duties of rigid self-denial, in arousing under its strongest form the 
consciousness of protecting the utterly weak and helpless consigned 
by nature to her charge, the maternal instincts are to woman perhaps 
the strongest of all influences in the determination of character. 
And their influence in this respect continues to operate long after 
the child has ceased to be an infant. Constant association with her 
growing children—round all of whom her affections are closely 
twined, and in all of whom the purest emotions of humanity are as 
yet untouched by intellect—imparts to the mother a fulness of 
emotional life, the whole quality of which is distinctively feminine. 
it has been well remarked by Mr. Fiske that the prolonged period of 
infancy and childhood in the huinan species must from the first ‘have 
gradually tended to strengthen the selations of the children to the 
mother,’ and, we may add, also to strengthen the relations of the 
mother to the children—which implies an: immense impetus to the 
growth in her of all the altruistic feelings most distinctive of woman. 
Thus, in accordance with the general law of inheritance as limited 
by sex, we can understand how these influences became, in successive 
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generations, cumulative; while in the fondness of little girls for dolls 
we may note a somewhat interesting example in psychology of the 
law of inheritance at earlier periods of life, which Mr. Darwin has 
shown to be so prevalent in the case of bodily structures throughout 
the animal kingdom. 

There remains, so far as I can see, but one other cause which can 
be assigned of the mental differences between men and women. 
This cause is education. Using the term in its largest sense, we 
may say that in all stages of culture the education of women has 
differed widely from that of men. The state of abject slavery to 
which woman is consigned in the lower levels of human evolution 
clearly tends to dwarf her mind ad initio. And as woman gradually 
emerges from this her primitive and long-protracted condition of 
slavery, she still continues to be dominated by the man in number- 
less ways, which, although of a less brutal kind, are scarcely less 
effectual as mentally dwarfing influences. The stunting tendency 
upon the female mind of all polygamous institutions is notorious, 
and even in monogamous, or quasi-monogamous, communities so 
highly civilised as ancient Greece and pagan Rome, woman was 
still, as it were, an intellectual cipher—and this at a time when the 
intellect of man had attained an eminence which has never been 
equalled. Agair, for a period of about 2,000 years after that time 
civilised woman was the victim of what I may term the ideal of 
domestic utility—a state of matters which still continues in some of 
the continental nations of Europe. Lastly, even when woman began 
to escape from this ideal of domestic utility, it was only to fall a 
victim to the scarcely less deleterious ideal of ornamentalism. Thus 
Sydney Smith, writing in 1810, remarks: ‘A century ago the pre- 
vailing taste in female education was for housewifery; now it is for 
accomplishments. The object now is to make women artists—to 
give them an excellence in drawing, music, and dancing.’ It 
is almost needless to remark that this is still the prevailing taste: 
the ideal of female education still largely prevalent in the upper 
classes is not that of mental furnishing, but rather of mental 
decoration. For it was not until the middle of the present 
century that the first attempt was made to provide for the higher 
education of women, by the establishment of Queen’s College and 
Bedford College in London. Twenty years later there followed 
Girton and Newnham at Cambridge; later still Lady Margaret and 
Somerville at Oxford, the foundation of the Girls’ Public Day Schools 
Company, the opening of degrees to women at the University of 
London, and of the honour examinations at Cambridge and Oxford. 

We see, then, that ‘with advancing civilisation the thecretical 
equality of the sexes becomes more and more a matter of general recog- 
nition, but that the natural inequality continues to be forced upon 
the observation of the public mind; and chiefly on this account— 
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although doubtless also on account of traditional usage—the education 
of women continues to be, as a general rule, widely different from that 
of men. And this difference is not merely in the positive direction of 
laying greater stress on psychological embellishment: it extends also 
in the negative direction of sheltering the female mind from all those 
influences of a striving and struggling kind, which constitute the 
practical schooling of the male intellect. Woman is still regarded 
by public opinion all the world over as a psychological plant of tender 
growth, which needs to be protected from the ruder blasts of social life 
in the conservatories of civilisation. And, from what has been said in 
the earlier part of this paper, it will be apparent that in this practical 
judgment I believe public opinion to be right. I am, of course, 
aware that there is a small section of the public—composed for the 
most part of persons who are not accustomed to the philosophical 
analysis of facts—which argues that the conspicuous absence of 
women in the field of intellectual work is due to the artificial re- 
straints imposed upon them by all the traditional forms of education; 
that if we could suddenly make a leap of progress in this respect, and 
allow women everywhere to compete on fair and equal terms with 
men, then, under these altered circumstances of social life, women 
would prove themselves the intellectual compeers of man. 

But the answer to this argument is almost painfully obvious. Al- 
though it is usually a matter of much difficulty to distinguish between 
nature and nurture, or between the results of inborn faculty and 
those of acquired knowledge, in the present instance no such difficulty 
obtains. Without again recurring to the anatomical and physiological 
considerations which bar @ frior? any argument for the natural 
equality of the sexes, and without remarking that the human female 
would but illustrate her own deficiency of rational development by 
supposing that any exception to the general laws of evolution can have 
been made in her favour—without dwelling on any such antecedent 
considerations, it is enough to repeat that in many departments of in- 
tellectual work the field Aas been open, and equally open, to both sexes. 
If to this it is answered that the traditional usages of education lead to 
a higher average of culture among men, thus furnishing them with 
a better vantage-ground for the origin of individual genius, we have 
only to add that the strong passion of genius is not to be restrained 
by any such minor accidents of environment. Women by tens of 
thousands have enjoyed better educational as well as better social 
advantages than a Burns, a Keats, or a Faraday ; and yet we have 
neither heard their voices nor seen their work. 

If, again, to this it be rejoined that the female mind has been 
unjustly dealt with in the past, and cannot now be expected all at once 
to throw off the accumulated disabilities of ages—that the long 
course of shameful neglect to which the selfishness of man has 
subjected the culture of woman has necessarily left its mark upon the 
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hereditary constitution of her mind—if this consideration be adduced, 
it obviously does not tend to prove the equality of the sexes: it 
merely accentuates the fact of inequality by indicating one of its 
causes. ‘The treatment of women in the past may have been very 
wrong, very shameful, and very much to be regretted by the present 
advocates of women’s rights: but proof of the ethical quality of this 
fact does not get rid of the fact itself, any more than a proof of the 
criminal nature of assassination can avail to restore to life a murdered 
man. We must look the facts in the face. How long it may take 
the woman of the future to recover the ground which has been lost 
in the psychological race by the woman of the past, it is impossible 
to say; but we may predict with confidence that, even under the most 
favourable conditions as to culture, and even supposing the mind of 
man to remain stationary (and not, as is probable, to advance with a 
speed relatively accelerated by the momentum of its already acquired 
velocity), it must take many centuries for heredity to produce the 
missing five ounces of the female brain. 


In conclusion, a few words may be added on the question of female 
education as this actually stands at the present time. Among all 
the features of progress which will cause the present century to be 
regarded by posterity as beyond comparison the most remarkable 
epoch in the history of our race, I believe that the inauguration of the 
so-called woman’s movement in our own generation will be considered 
one of the most important. For Iam persuaded that this movement 
is destined to grow; that with its growth the highest attributes of 
one half of the human race are destined to be widely influenced ; 
that this influence will profoundly react upon the other half, not 
alone in the nursery and the drawing-room, but also in the study, 
the academy, the forum, and the senate; that this latest yet 
inevitable wave of mental evolution cannot be stayed until it has 
changed the whole aspect of civilization. In an essay already alluded 
to, Sydney Smith has remarked, though not quite correctly, that up 
to his time there had been no woman who had produced a single 
notable work, either of reason or imagination, whether in English, 
French, German, or Italian literature. A few weeks ago Mrs. Fawcett 
was able to show us that since then there have been at least forty 
women who have left a permanent mark in English literature alone. 
Now, this fact becomes one of great significance when we remember 
that it is the result of but the earliest phase of the woman’s move- 
ment. For, as already indicated, this movement is now plainly of 
the nature of a ferment. When I was at Cambridge. the then newly 
established foundations of Girton and Newham were to nearly all of 
us matters of amusement. But we have lived to alter our views; for 
we have lived to see that that was but the beginning of a great social 
change, which has since spread and is still spreading at so extra- 
ordinary a rate, that we are now within measurable distance of the 
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time when no English lady will be found to have escaped its in- 
fluence. It is not merely that women’s colleges are springing up 
like mushrooms in all quarters of the kingdom, or that the old type 
of young ladies’ governess is being rapidly starved out of existence. 
It is of much more importance even than this that the immense 
reform in girls’ education, which has been so recently introduced by 
the Day Schools Company working in conjunction with the University 
Board and Local examinations, has already shaken to its base the 
whole system and even the whole ideal of female education, so that 
there is scarcely a private school in the country which has not been 
more or less affected by the change. In a word, whether we like it 
or not, the woman’s movement is upon us; and what we have now 
to do is to guide the flood into what seem likely to prove the most 
beneficial channels. What are these channels? 

Of all the pricks against which it is hard to kick the hardest are 
those which are presented by Nature in the form of facts. Therefore 
we may begin by wholly disregarding those short-sighted enthusiasts 
who seek to overcome the natural and fundamental distinction of 
sex. No amount of female education can ever do this, nor is it 
desirable that it should. On this point I need not repeat what is 
now so often and truly said, as to woman being the complement, 
not the rival, of man. But I should like to make one remark of 
another kind. The idea underlying the utterances of all these 
enthusiasts seems to be that the qualities wherein the male mind 
excels that of the female are, suz generis, the most exalted of human 
faculties: these good ladies fret and fume in a kind of jealousy that 
the minds, like the bodies, of men are stronger than those of women. 
Now, is not this a radically mistaken view? Mere strength, as I 
have already endeavoured to insinuate, is not the highest criterion 
of nobility. Human nature is a very complex thing, and among 
the many ingredients which go to make the greatness of it even 
intellectual power is but one, and not by any means the chief. The 
truest grandeur of that nature is revealed by that nature as a whole, 
and here I think there can be no doubt that the feminine type is 
fully equal to the masculine, if indeed it be net superior. For 
I believe that if we all go back in our memories to seek for the 
highest experience we have severally had in this respect, the 
character which will stand out as all in all the greatest we have ever 
known will be the character of a woman. Or, if any of us have 
not been fortunate in this matter, where in fiction or in real life can 
we find a more ‘glorious exhibition of all that is best—the mingled 
strength and beauty, tact, gaiety, devotion, wit, and consummate 
ability—-where but in a woman can we find anything at once so 
tender, so noble, so lovable, and so altogether splendid as in the 
completely natural character of a Portia? A mere blue-stocking 
who looks with envy on the intellectual gifts of a Voltaire, while 
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shutting her eyes to the gifts of a sister such as this, is simply un- 
worthy of having such a sister: she is incapable of distinguishing 
the pearl of great price among the sundry other jewels of our common 
humanity. 

Now, the suspicion, not to say the active hostility, with which 
the so-called woman’s movement has been met in many quarters 
springs from a not unhealthy ground of public opinion. For there 
can be no real doubt that these things are but an expression of the 
value which that feeling attaches to all which is held distinctive of 
feminine character as it stands. Woman, as she has been bequeathed 
to us by the many and complex influences of the past, is recognised 
as too precious an inheritance lightly to be tampered with; and the 
dread lest any change in the conditions which have given us 
this inheritance should lead, as it were, to desecration, is in itself 
both wise and worthy. In this feeling we have the true safeguard 
of womanhood ; and we can hope for nothing better than that the 
deep strong voice of social opinion will always be raised against 
any innovations of culture which may tend to spoil the sweetest 
efflorescence of .evolution. 

But, while we may hope that social opinion may ever continue 
opposed to the woman’s movement in its most extravagant forms— 
or to those forms which endeavour to set up an unnatural, and 
therefore an impossible, rivalry with men in the struggles of practical 
life—we may also hope that social opinion will soon become unani- 
mous in its encouragement of the higher education of women. Of 
the distinctively feminine qualities of mind which are admired as such 
by all, ignorance is certainly not one. Therefore learning, as learn- 
ing, can never tend to deteriorate those qualities. On the contrary, 
it can only tend to refine the already refined, to beautify the already 
beautiful—‘ when our daughters shall be as corner-stones, polished 
after the similitude of a palace.’ It can only tend the better to equip 
a wife as the helpmeet of her husband, and, by furthering a commu- 
nity of tastes, to weave another bond in the companionship of life. It 
can only tend the better to prepare a mother for the greatest of her 
duties—forming the tastes and guiding the minds of her children at 
a time of life when these are most pliable, and under circumstances 
of influence such as can never again be reproduced. 

It is nearly eighty years ago since this view of the matter was 
thus presented by Sydney Smith :— 

If you educate women to attend to dignified and important subjects, you are 
multiplying beyond measure the chances of human improvement by preparing and 
medicating those early impressions which always come from the mother, and 
which, in the majority of instances, are quite decisive of genius. The instruction of 
women improves the stock of national talents, and employs more minds for the 
instruction and improvement of the world: it increases the pleasures of society by 


multiplying the topics upon which the two sexes take a common interest, and 
makes marriage an intercourse of understanding as well as of affection. The educa- 
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tion of women favours public morals; it provides for every season of life, and leaves 
a woman when she is stricken by the hand of time, not as she now is, destitute of 
everything and neglected by all, but with the full power and the splendid attrac- 
tions of knowledge—diffusing the elegance of polite literature, and receiving the 
homage of learned and accomplished men. 


Since the days when this was written, the experiment of thus 
educating women to attend to dignified and important subjects has 
been tried on a scale of rapidly increasing magnitude, and the result 
has been to show that those apprehensions of public opinion were 
groundless which supposed that the effect of higher education upon 
women would be to deteriorate the highest qualities of womanhood. 
On this point I think it is sufficient to quote the opinion of a lady 
who has watched the whole course of this experiment, and who is 
so well qualified to give an opinion that it would be foolish pre- 
sumption in anyone else to dispute what she has tosay. The lady 
to whom I refer is Mrs. Sidgwick, and this is what she says :— 

The students that I have known have shown no inclination to adopt masculine 
sentiments or habits in any unnecessary or unseemly degree; they are disposed to 
imitate the methods of life and work of industrious undergraduates just as far as 
these appear to be means approved by experience to the end which both sets of 
students have in common, and nothing that I have seen of them, either at the 
University or afterwards, has tended in the smallest degree to support the view 
that the adaptation of women to domestic life is so artificial and conventional a 
thing that a few years of free unhampered study and varied companionship at the 
University has a tendency to impair it. 

So far as I am aware, only one other argument has been, or can 
be, adduced on the opposite side. This argument is that the 
physique of young women as a class is not sufficiently robust to 
stand the strain of severe study, and therefore that many are likely 
to impair their health more or less seriously under the protracted 
effort and acute excitement which are necessarily incidental to our 
system of school and university examinations. Now, I may begin 
by remarking that with this argument I am in the fullest possible 
sympathy. Indeed, so much is this the,case that I have taken the 
trouble to collect evidence from young girls of my own acquaintance 
who are now studying at various high schools with a view to subse- 
quently competing for first classes in the Cambridge triposes. What 
I have found is that in some of these high schools—carefully observe, 
only in some—absolutely no check is put upon the ambition of young 
girls to distinguish themselves and to bring credit upon their esta- 
blishments. The consequence is that in these schools the more pro- 
mising pupils habitually undertake an amount of intellectual work 
which it is sheer madness to attempt. A single quotation from one of 
my correspondents—whom I have known from a child—will be 
enough to prove this statement. 


I never begin work later than six o’clock, and never work less than ten or eleven 
hoursa day. But within a fortnight or so of my examinations I work fifteen or 
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sixteen hours. Most girls, however, stop at fourteen or fifteen hours, but some of 
them goon to eighteen hours. Of course, according to the school time-tables, none 
of us should work more than eight hours; but it is quite impossible for any one to 
get through the work in that time. For instance, in the time-tables ten minutes is 
put down for botany, whereas it takes the quickest gir! an hour and a half to 
answer the questions set by the school lecturer, 


These facts speak for themselves, and therefore I will only add 
that in many of those high schools for girls which are situated in 
large towns no adequate provision is made for bodily exercise, and 
this, of course, greatly aggravates the danger of over-work. In such 
a school there is probably no playground; the gymnasium, if there 
is one, is not attended by any of the harder students ; drill is never 
thought of ; and the only walking exercise is to and from the school. 
Let it not be supposed that I am attacking the high school system. 
On the contrary, I believe that this system represents the greatest 
single reform that has ever been made in the way of education. | 
am only pointing out certain grave abuses of the system which are 
to be met with in some of these schools, and against which I should 
like to see the full force of public opinion directed. There is no 
public school in the kingdom where a boy of sixteen would be per- 
mitted to work from eleven to eighteen hours a day, with no other 
exercise than a few minutes’ walk. Is it not, then, simply mon- 
strous that a girl should be allowed to do so? I must confess that I 
have met with wonderfully few cases of serious breakdown. All my 
informants tell me that, even under the operation of so insane an 
abuse as I have quoted, grave impairment of health but rarely occurs. 
This, however, only goes to show of what good stuff our English girls 
are made; and therefore may be taken to furnish about the strongest 
answer I can give to the argument which I am considering—viz. 
that the strength of an average English girl is not to be trusted 
for sustaining any reasonable amount of intellectual work. Upon 
this point, however, there is at the present time a conflict of 
medical authority, and as I have no space to give a number of 
quotations, it must suffice to make a few general remarks. 

In the first place, the question is one of fact, and must therefore 
be answered by the results of the large and numerous experiments 
which are now in progress; not by any @ friort reasoning of a 
physiological kind. In the next place, even as thus limited, the 
inquiry must take account of the wisdom or unwisdom with which 
female education is pursued in the particular cases investigated. As 
already remarked, I have been myself astonished to find so great an 
amount of prolonged endurance exhibited by young girls who are 
allowed to work at unreasonable pressure ; but, all the same, I should 
of course regard statistics drawn from such cases as manifestly unfair. 
And seeing that every case of health impaired is another occasion 
given to the enemies of female education, those who have the 
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interests of such education at heart should before all things see to it 
that the teaching of girls be conducted with the most scrupulous pre- 
cautions against over-pressure. Regarded merely as a matter of 
policy, it is at the present moment of far more importance that girls 
should not be over-strained than that they should prove themselves 
equal to young men in the class lists. For my own part, I believe 
that, with reasonable precautions against over-pressure, and with due 
provision for bodily exercise, the higher education of women would 
ipso facto silence the voice of medical opposition. But I am equally 
persuaded that this can never be the case until it becomes a matter 
of general recognition among those to whom such education is 
entrusted, that no girl should ever be allowed to work more than 
eight hours a day as a maximum ; that even this will in a large pro- 
portional number of cases be found to prove excessive ; that without 
abundant exercise higher education should never be attempted; and 
that, asa girl is more liable than a boy to insidiously undermine her 
constitution, every girl who aspires to any distinction in the way of 
learning should be warned to be constantly on the watch for the 
earliest symptoms of impairment. If these reasonable precautions 
were to become as universal in the observance as they now are in the 
breach, I believe it would soon stand upon the unquestionable evi- 
dence of experimental proof, that there is no reason in the nature of 
things why women should not admit of culture as wide and deep and 
thorough as our schools and universities are able to provide. 

The channels, therefore, into which I should like to see the 
higher education of women directed are not those which run straight 
athwart the mental differences between men and women which we 
have been considering. These differences are all complementary to 
one another, fitly and beautifully joined together in the social 
organism. If we attempt to disregard them, or try artificially to 
make of woman an unnatural copy of man, we are certain to fail, 
and to turn out as our result a sorry and disappointed creature who 
is neither the one thing nor the other. But if, without expecting 
women as a class to enter into any professional or otherwise foolish 
rivalry with men, for which as a class they are neither physically nor 
mentally fitted, and if, as Mrs. Lynn Linton remarks, we do not 
make the mistake of confusing mental development with intellectual 
specialisation—if, without doing either of these things, we encourage 
women in every way to obtain for themselves the intrinsic advan- 
tages of learning, it is as certain as anything can well be that 
posterity will bless us for our pains. For then all may equally 
enjoy the privilege of a real acquaintance with letters; ladies need 
no longer be shut out from a solid understanding of music or paint- 
ing; lecturers on science will no longer be asked at the close of 
their lectures whether the cerebellum is inside or outside of the 
skull, how is it that astronomers have been able to find out the 
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names of the stars, or whether one does not think that his diagram 
of a jelly-fish serves with admirable fidelity to illustrate the move- 
ments of the solar system. These, of course, I quote as extreme 
cases, and even as displaying the prettiness which belongs to a 
child-like simplicity. But simplicity of this kind ought to be put 
away with other childish things; and in whatever measure it is 
allowed to continue after childhood is over, the human being has 
failed to grasp the full privileges of human life. Therefore, in my 
opinion the days are past when any enlightened man ought seriously 
to suppose that in now again reaching forth her hand to eat of the 
tree of knowledge woman is preparing for the human race a second 
fall. In the person of her admirable representative, Mrs. Fawcett, 
she thus pleads: ‘No one of those who care most for the woman’s 
movement cares one jot to prove or to maintain that men’s brains 
and women’s brains are exactly alike or exactly equal. All we ask is 
that the social and legal status of women should be such as to foster, 
not to suppress, any gift for art, literature, learning, or goodness with 
which women may be endowed.’ Then, I say, give her the appie, 
and see what comes of it. Unless I am greatly mistaken, the result 
will be that which is so philosophically as well as so poetically 
portrayed by the Laureate :— 
The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 


Together, dwarf’d or god-like, bond or free. 


Then let her make herself her own 
To give or keep, to live and leagn to be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 
For woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet Love were slain: his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 


Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the child-like in the larger mind ; 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm: 
Then springs the crowning race of human kind. 
May these things be! 
GEORGE J. ROMANES. 





DECAY OF BODILY STRENGTH 
IN TOWNS. 


For some years, both in the press and on the platform, I have been 
endeavouring to draw public attention to the degeneration which to 
my mind is taking place in the physique of our town populations. 
I have been asked for proofs of this assertion. Statistical proofs 
of this, to me self-evident, proposition are very hard to furnish. It 
is said that the statistics of army recruiting should demonstrate the 
truth; doubtless they would, if all recruits enlisted in towns had 
been born and brought up in them; but it is notorious that this is 
not the case, inasmuch as all the principal recruiting stations are in 
the cities, and if a country lad desires to enlist, he must do so 
by first visiting the town. This fact must at once upset all theories 
founded on the statistics of town recruiting for the army; but taking 
town and country recruits together, out of 64,000 men who enlisted 
in 1884, no fewer than 30,000 were rejected for physical incapacity, 
a proportion which cannot fail to give occasion for very serious re- 
flection. Indeed, the difficulty of obtaining recruits for the army 
possessed of adequate physical strength has become so great that a 
general order has now been issued, in which great discretion is given 
the recruiting officer and doctor in passing men, the authorities 
trusting to the military gymnasium to bring the men after enlist- 
ment up to the proper standard. Mr. A. Alexander, director of the 
Liverpool Gymnasium, who is a most energetic promoter of physical 
education, gave, a short time ago, a course of instruction to the 
soldiers at Aldershot. He states that he was surprised to find that 
many of the recruits were unable to raise their bodies by the strength 
of their arms until their chins were level with the bar! And these 
are the defenders of our country! The fact that Lord Wolseley is 
now crying out for the authorities to supply him with men with 
large chests instead of large heads, proves that our most eminent 
general recognises the gravity of the situation. 

It is not possible either to place any very great reliance upon 
the statistics of health in our large towns. These also are to a 
certain extent useless for our purpose, inasmuch as an emigration 
from the country to the town is in constant progress at the rate of 
from 50,000 to 60,000 souls per annum. This stream of vigorous 
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country life flowing into the towns tends to raise unduly the standard 
of health in the latter, whilst the children of these 50,000 sturdy men 
and women are probably more robust than those whose parents were 
born in the town. If we could isolate the city, and could prevent 
all intermarriage with the country, the degeneration in the physique 
of the inhabitants of the former would probably be so marked as to 
horrify the public, and would arouse a sense of national danger 
which would command the attention of Parliament and the country. 

The danger of the situation lies in the gradual nature of the 
physical deterioration which is taking place in our midst, and in the 
fact that, whilst our purely rural population is decreasing in numbers, 
our town-bred men and women are augmenting at the rate of 340,000 
a year. But, though it may be difficult to prove by statistics that 
our urban is less robust than our town population, and that each 
generation of pure city dwellers is less robust than the previous, it 
is only necessary for an intelligent man or woman to walk through 
the slums of our great towns in order to assure himself or herself, 
beyond all question or doubt, that the physical condition of the 
people in these crowded districts is, to say the least, unsatisfactory, 
and one of which no Englishman can well be proud. 

Now this being so, and given the annual increase of our urban 
population as stated above, surely we have a strong prima facte 
case for asking for a Royal Commission to inquire into the phy- 
sical condition of our people. If the result of the Commission be 
to show that all our fears are unfounded, and that our town popula- 
tion is the equal of the country, we shall have every cause to rejoice ; 
but if, on the other hand, it be shown, as I firmly believe it will, that 
large numbers of the inhabitants of our cities are physically unfitted, 
though in the prime of life, to defend the country in time of war, or 
to carry on her work in peace, a growing but a hidden danger to 
Great Britain will have been revealed, and the first step will have 
been taken towards the reform of an evil which would ultimately 
lead to a degeneration of the race and to national effacement. But 
only the first step; for though no reform be possible until the evil 
to be reformed be known and recognised, further steps must be 
taken if a cure is to be effected. In this instance the remedy 
which naturally suggests itself, is the minimising of the unhealthy 
conditions of urban life which have led to such a sad result—in other 
words, the better housing of the poor, the establishment of breathing 
spaces such as parks and playgrounds, and the feeding of the children 
in the National Schools, as is done in Germany and France, where 
each child is supplied with a midday meal which he can purchase at 
a very cheap rate (in Germany, if the father is too poor to pay, the 
meal is still given, and the father is either summoned for the price 
or must declare himself a pauper, in which case the meal is supplied 
out of the rates), the due enforcement of sanitary laws, and finally 
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the compulsory training of all children attending Board and National 
Schools in gymnastics and calisthenics. In order that the physical 
training given in the schools shall be efficient, it is necessary that it 
should be included in the code of education, and that grants should 
be given for proficiency, just as is done in the case of intellectual 
training. It should never be forgotten that the mind is not likely 
to be healthy unless the body is in a sound condition, and that if 
intellectual studies were varied with physical exercises we should 
hear less of over-pressure and of the difficulties of getting the 
children to attend school. Physical exercises, especially when per- 
formed in masses and with song, are extremely attractive to children 
and have been found to improve greatly the discipline of the schools 
into which they have been introduced. The School Board of 
London have taken a useful step by the introduction of Swedish 
musical drill amongst the girls attending their schools. These 
exercises require no apparatus and are easily learnt, and I do not 
know a prettier sight than to see a group of happy girls practising 
to the sound of their own merry voice the graceful movements of 
the Swedish musical drill. 

I hope that within a short time there will be no school within 
the United Kingdom which will not teach gymnastic exercises to 
its boys and Swedish drill to its girls. Almost every nation in 
Europe, with the exception of ourselves, has established such a system 
of compulsory physical training, and spends large sums of money in 
strengthening the bodies and nerves of its future citizens. We alone 
neglect this precaution. Do we believe that there is something in 
British flesh and blood which is able to withstand the deteriorating 
influences of bad air and food, and want of healthy exercise? If so 
we are living in a veritable fool’s paradise, and when the stress of 
national danger arrives we shall find that our men are made of 
different stuff from those who fought and conquered the combined 
armies of Europe. Those men were mostly reared in country homes, 
on wholesome though maybe coarse fare, and under the pure canopy 
of heaven, not fed on white bread and adulterated beer or spirits, 
working in cellars and warehouses into which the full daylight 
seldom or never penetrates. How is it that we are so behind other 
nations in this matter of the physical education of the people? I 
believe it is because our middle and upper classes hold such a high 
place amongst the athletes of the world, that we are blind to the 
deficiencies in this respect of their brothers of a lower station in life. 
I do not suppose it would be possible to find more perfect specimens 
of young healthy manhood than are to be seen in our larger colleges 
and universities, but this should only make the contrast between 
their condition and that of the young lads who hang about the 
public-houses and roam the streets of our large towns more apparent 
and more startling. These young men want not only physical 
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development, but the discipline which a course of gymnastic training 
would give them. It is now eighty years since Germany first esta- 
blished the Turnverein, or National Gymnastic Association, which 
by its thorough and systematic training of the entire population in 
gymnastic exercises, strengthening to the body and nerves, and pro- 
ducive of physical courage, many believe to have been in no skght 
degree instrumental in the thorough defeat which the French sus- 
tained at the hands of the Germans in 1870. The French seem to 
think this partial explanation of their defeat to be not without some 
possible foundation in truth, for since the war they have taken steps 
to teach their youth to strengthen their bodies by manly exercises. 
Perhaps it will be necessary for us to undergo some such national 
humiliation. 

I trust, however, that we shall learn our lesson without the in- 
fliction of punishment, which may overtake us in other ways than by 
the means of the sword. The arts of peace cannot be carried out 
successfully by men and women feeble in body and weak in health. 
Physical strength is almost as much required in the peaceful contests 
of everyday life as in wars; and other things being equal, the nation 
which has the healthiest and sturdiest human material with which 
to work, will produce the best and most saleable manufactures. We 
are, as a nation, dependent on the productions of our hands and 
brains. We cannot produce in these islands food sufficient to supply 
our necessities. We must therefore purchase it, and we can only 
purchase it by manufacturing for our neighbours, and thus earning 
money sufficient to pay for the food we buy. It is therefore impera- 
tive that we shall be able to make better goods than our neighbours, 
in order to attract their custom ; and how can we hope to surpass 
them in the excellence of our manufactures if the intellect of our 
designers is weakened by bad health, and the bodies of our artisans 
and labourers are suffering from lassitude and depression ? 

This question of Physical Education is one therefore which all 
classes of the community should support: the working men for their 
own sakes and for that of their children; military and naval men for 
the reputation of their country’s arms; philanthropists and divines for 
the love of their fellow-men ; employers and capitalists for the sake ot 
improved trade ; and statesmen lest they find that the British which 
they profess to govern is sinking before their eyes, borne down by 
no foreign foe, but undermined through physical causes which might 
have been avoided but for the blindness and obstinacy with which 
they have fixed their gaze on distant objects and questions of hawu/e 
politique, to the neglect of nearer and less interesting but more in- 
dispensable reforms connected with the health and physique of the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland. 

BRABAZON. 





HOW TO ENSURE BREATHING SPACES. 


WiTHIN the last twenty years a complete revolution has been effected 
in public opinion on the subject of Common land. The old view 
was that Commons were the private property of the lords of manors 
and of the commoners. If those two parties were agreed as to the 
terms under which a given Common should be enclosed, no one, it 
was held, had a right to interfere. They were as much entitled to 
dispose of the common in any manner that seemed to them suitable, 
as of any other property that might belong to them. The fact that 
the general public had for generation after generation enjoyed the 
power of wandering freely over Commons was not considered to con- 
stitute a legal right to walk over them—though it may be noted in 
passing as one of the quaintnesses of our law, that if the people had 
not merely walked but had also played games on any such bit of 
land, ‘hat did constitute a legal right, which could be successfully 
upheld in a law-court. When, therefore, the idea was first broached 
that the power of wandering over the common and waste lands of 
the country was a right inherent in every one, no matter how far off 
from any particular Common he might happen to dwell, people de- 
nounced it as a mischievous and monstrous doctrine, subversive of 
the rights of property. 

Mischievous and monstrous, however, as. it might be, this new 
doctrine that the common land of the country was not the peculiar 
property of those who up to this time had alone been recognised as 
having rights to it, but ought properly to be regarded as a ‘common 
possession for the whole country,’ a ‘national domain’ for the use 
and enjoyment of the people ; this new doctrine, I say, steadily and 
rapidly gained ground. It was felt that the needs of the many 
could not be sacrificed to the desires of the few; that the conditions 
of the country had so altered that the whole question of enclosure 
must be reviewed; and that the continuous and rapid withdrawal of 
all open common lands from the purpose which they had so long 
served of affording breathing and recreation places—a purpose which 
it was manifest they would be still more urgently required to fulfil 
in a not far-distant future—constituted a real source of danger to the 
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health and welfare of the community. All these considerations told, 
and in a few short years the new doctrine had firmly established 
itself. 

Parliament no longer tolerates the enclosure of commons near 
large towns. It is only in quite exceptional circumstances that 
enclosure is permitted at all, and even then a far more ample pro- 
portion of the land is set aside to be kept in its open state—in the 
form either of allotments or of recreation grounds—than used to be 
the case. I speak as if all enclosure meant that the land would no 
longer be open—in the sense of unbuilt upon. I do so because, 
though enclosure is often, at any rate in the first instance, a proce- 
dure intended to increase the food-producing powers of the country, 
yet land when once enclosed may be built upon; and history records 
too many cases in which the growth of neighbouring towns, or the 
exigencies of making money, have led the descendants of the man 
who enclosed for the sake of improving the agricultural value of the 
land, to cover this land with buildings. A Common, therefore, once 
enclosed, is liable at any time to be built upon. 

By the refusal to allow Commons near large towns to be enclosed, 
Parliament has solved the first part of the problem how to preserve 
Open Spaces for the use of our large towns. By this simple device many 
large spaces have been provided at little or no expense. But there 
is a limit to our supply of Commons. And we often do not find them 
in places where we most need them. The question, therefore, to be 
now considered is: How are we to provide for the future? How can 
we best systematically secure that with the growth of every large 
town an adequate amount of Open Space:shall be preserved ? 

In a pamphlet, published in 1885, entitled Parks and Play- 
grounds for the People, the Rev. James Johnston suggested that it 
should be a law that where lands are laid out for building—be they 
lands which have once been common, but which have been enclosed 
for agricultural purposes, or be they lands which have never been 
common—a certain proportion should in every case be set aside to be 
kept open in perpetuity for the health and recreation of the people. 
In his own words: the principle laid down in the Act 8 and g Vict. 
cap. 118—viz. that in the enclosure of waste and common lands, 
allotments shall be reserved for recreation grounds in proportion to 
the population—should be extended in future to all lands laid out 
for building purposes in rising towns and suburbs; and it should be 
further enacted that such allotments shall, where possible, be so made 
that no inhabitant of such towns or suburbs shall be farther than one 
mile from some recreation ground. 

This suggestion may perhaps help us to solve our problem. 
Favourable opinions of Mr. Johnston’s views have been expressed in 
various quarters; and I may particularly call attention to the dis- 
cussion and able advocacy of such a measure as that contemplated by 
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Mr. Johnston in a paper! by Mr. Robert Hunter, whose name is well 
known in connection with Commons preservation. 

Any new idea, however, affecting property is sure to encounter 
opposition, however just in principle it may be. The cry which arose 
when first the idea was started, that the Commons of the country 
were to be regarded as a national possession, will be heard in the land 
once more. We shall be told that this proposal is subversive of the 
rights of property. As, however, in that instance, the subversive ideas 
became the accepted ideas, without property being perceptibly the 
worse, so too it will no doubt be in the present instance. 

But it is always a great advantage to have precedents to quote. 
And there are two precedents for this proposition which I think are 
much to the point. They show that the Legislature has already 
recognised that a landowner, in cutting up his estate for building, 
cannot be allowed altogether a free hand. In the Metropolitan 
Building Acts it has insisted (1) that every carriage road shall have 
a width of at least forty feet ; and (2) that an open space of at least 
150, 200, 300, or .450 square feet (according as the house has a 
frontage of 15, 20, 30, or more, feet) shall be left at the rear or on 
the side of every dwelling-house, unless all the rooms can be lighted 
or ventilated from a street or alley adjoining. This latter regulation, 
though amended so recently as 1882, is still very inadequate, because 
houses are built so much higher than they were formerly, on account of 
the greater value of land ; and, as Miss Octavia Hill,who has had large 
practical experience of the evils attending the present rule, pointed 
out in these pages,? it is most important that the space should be 
made to vary in proportion to the height of the house, instead of 
being a fixed quantity or rather varying only with the frontage, as 
at present. The inadequacy, however, of the regulation does not 
affect our argument, which is that these two regulations are a clear 
recognition of the principle that the landowner may be fairly re- 
stricted in the exercise of his rights of building when the exercise of 
those rights, if not restricted, would inflict injurious results on the 
public. 

Liberty to do what you like with your own is the inalienable 
privilege of every Briton ; but there is always the proviso sudauditum 
that in doing what you like you shall not hurt others. Now, in 
converting agriculture or residential land into building land, that is, 
in covering what is at present open land with buildings, the owner 
is ungestionably doing what he likes with his own. No one compels 
him to build. __ His action is entirely voluntary. But in taking this 
new departure, in making the land building land, he is inflicting a 


1 See article on ‘ Commons, Parks, and Open Spaces,’ in the Contemporary Review 
for last September. 

2See Mineteenth Century for May 1884, article *¢ Colour, Space, and Music for 
the People.’ . 
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distinct evil on the people of the neighbourhood, inasmuch as he is 
thereby diminishing their supply of fresh air; and it has been 
irrefragably proved that the diminution of the fresh air supply 
heightens the death rate and lowers the general health. It is clearly 
therefore only right that this evil should be reduced to a minimum ; 
and the best way in which this can be done is to secure that a cer- 
tain proportion of the land shall remain unbuilt on, and be devoted 
to park, public garden, or recreation ground, according to the size of 
the estate to be dealt with, the size of the estate necessarily regulating 
the amount, and, with it, the exact kind of Open Space to be provided. 

It is, then, on the evil which the building of new houses in,or 
near large towns necessarily entails on the neighbourhood, that we 
may most strongly rest our case. It is manifestly no longer to the 
interest of the public at large to encourage the covering with build- 
ings of all land that can possibly be covered. The growth of large 
towns is admittedly one of the great evils of our time. We can- 
not prevent this growth, though we may deplore it. But do what 
we may, it is certain they will expand quite fast enough without any 
encouragement. And in the same way as we have arrived at the 
conclusion in regard to Commons, that it is more important in the 
interests of the public health and welfare to keep them open than to 
allow their enclosure, in that same way we shall arrive at the con- 
clusion that it is even more essential, on the grounds of health, that 
the owners of other open lands shall not be left free to build upon 
the whole area of their property. 

The question what the proportion of the land should be which 
should thus be kept open for ever is somewhat difficult to decide. It 
ought not, however, to be a fixed proportion, otherwise we might 
subsequently be landed in an analogous difficulty with that already 
alluded to in the question of the open space to be left behind dwell- 
ing-houses under the Metropolitan Building Acts. The proportion 
would as a general rule have to be greater in the case of a large 
estate consisting of over one hundred acres than in that of a smaller 
estate. But probably the best criterion would be afforded by the 
density of the population around the estate, coupled with the number 
and size of the new houses which it was proposed to erect. The 
scheme should not, I think, apply in cases where houses were to be 
built with one or more acres of garden surrounding them, as anything 
which would tend to make owners more chary of giving space round 
the houses which they may build is certainly to be deprecated. Where 
the estate which was about to be built on was small, a proportionate 
sum of money might be paid, which would go to the Open Spaces 
Fund of the community. The first and most important thing, how- 
ever, is to get the principle accepted. Details would be arranged 
later on. Andsince a cautious legal mind like that of Mr. Hunter 
sees no insuperable difficulty in the way of working out the proposal 
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the consideration of the amount which should be reserved in each 
case need not detain us. 

It will, of course, be said that the scheme amounts to confiscation. 
If people like to use the word, [ am afraid I cannot help it. At the 
same time, I must observe that it is not in principle any more a con- 
fiscation than the Legislature has already sanctioned in regard to 
commons, and in the two instances I have quoted from the Metro- 
politan Building Acts, viz. as respects the width of carriage roads 
and the amount of space to be left behind dwelling houses. The 
principle involved is the same; it is only in degree that it varies. 
But if it is the degree rather than the principle which evokes 
the cry of confiscation, it may be well to point out that, judging 
from the experience which has been gained in some instances where 
persons have given a portion of their land to serve as a park for the 
people, and have recouped themselves by the enhanced value of the 
land adjoining the park, the landowner would certainly in some, and 
probably in most, cases be no whit a loser, and would eventually 
make as much money if the proposed change in the law be carried 
out as he does now. If this should be so, where is the confiscation ? 

Even admitting, however, that he might be in a worse position 
than he is now, this would hardly be a reason for rejecting the 
scheme. The conditions of existence necessarily change with our 
national growth, and we must adapt ourselves to these changes. 
Hitherto, the owners of land near large towns have received the full 
benefit derived from the growth of the community, and have been 
able to sell their land at greatly enhanced value, free of almost all 
restrictions. This was so because, either as a matter of fact the 
exercise of their full building powers did not inflict any injury on 
anyone, or because it had not yet dawned on the public mind that 
this unrestrained liberty was inflicting any injury. The moment it 
is recognised that it does inflict injury, we are bound to provide a 
remedy ; and, as in so many instances in modern life, the good 
of the few has to give way to the good of the many. In any event, 
no action which the Legislature might take would have any but a 
prospective effect, and those holding or buying land which they 
wished to build on would receive due warning of the change which 
was about to be made in the conditions under which they would be 
allowed to build. 

But however good a solution of our problem this scheme may 
offer, and however desirable its realisation may be, it is evident that a 
considerable time must necessarily elapse before it can be brought into 
effect. In these days it is hard enough to obtain any fresh legisla- 
tion even on a subject in which large numbers of legislators are deeply 
interested and have been long fully agreed. And if to this con- 
sideration we add the other just mentioned, that notice would have 
in fairness to be given some time ahead to all whom it might con- 
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cern, that after a given date all buildings near towns of a certain size 
would be girt with a restriction in regard to the area which they 
might cover with bricks and mortar, the most sanguine cannot 
predict an early date for the realisation of the scheme. 

In the meantime it will be well for us to realise that until such a 
scheme is adopted we shall have to depend for our parks, public gardens, 
and playgrounds on levies on the rates, or the occasional munificence of 
individuals ; and on this latter head I cannot refrain from quoting, by 
way of conclusion, the opinions of the late Sir Arthur Helps and 
Miss Octavia Hill. 

Sir Arthur Helps, in his work on Social Pressure, says: ‘One of 
the grandest objects of benevolence is to provide for the future 
these vacant spaces in the midst of, or neighbouring to, the great 
centres of population.’ And again, speaking of Mr. Peabody’s 
great gift to London for the erection of dwellings for the working 
classes, he says :— 

A great philanthropist has lately astonished the world by giving it large sums 
of money during his lifetime. The purposes to which he devoted that money are 
admirable. But perhaps even a larger and more beneficent purpose would be found 
in the creation of open spaces. London is often likened to Babylon; but the 
similitude is a very unjust one as regards the city of Nitocris and Semiramis, for 
Babylon had just what, in its densest parts, is deficient in London. We are told 
that Babylon contained within its walls sufficient land for agricultural purposes to 
enable the inhabitants of that city to be fed by those resources during a siege. We 
are also told that there were such breaks of continuity within the city that, upon 
its being taken by Cyrus, the inhabitants of the city were not aware for several 
days of its having been taken. Granted that these statements are exaggerations, it 
is still but fair to conjecture that Babylon was a city entirely different from 
London in the number and extent of its open spaces. 


Let us hope that in the future London may more resemble 
Babylon in this salutary respect, and that some future Peabody may 
emulate his example in dowering it with parks or recreation grounds. 

Miss Octavia Hill’s words are brief but eloquent :— 


There are many kinds of gifts which have now a demoralising effect on the 
poor, but such gifts as this of common land [by which Miss Hill means land to be 
enjoyed in common, not land on which there are common rights] could do nothing 
but unmixed good. The space, the quiet, the sight of grass and trees and sky, 
which are a common inheritance of men in most circumstances, are accepted as so 
natural, are enjoyed so wholly in common, that however largely they were given, 
they could only be helpful. 


C. L. LEwEs. 





DEER FORESTS: 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


I. THEIR Past. 


AMONG the various sins and enormities which have latterly been 
attributed to these institutions is the assertion that they are all of 
very modern origin. They have been profanely referred to as the 
progeny of a pernicious alliance between the nouveaux riches of 
England and the impecuniosity of the Highlands, as having had no 
existence prior to the present century, and as having mostly sprung 
into being within the last thirty years or thereby. Little difficulty 
was found in palming this charge against deer forests upon a public 
without the opportunity—still less the inclination—of testing its 
truth. Nothing, however, could well be more incorrect ; and not 
much research is necessary to show that the true state of the case is 
very different. 

From a very early date there are indubitable traces of the pro- 
tection of wild deer in Scotland, of their pursuit in the chase, and of 
the*setting apart of very extensive tracts of mountainous ground for 
this purpose. Numerous references of this nature are scattered 
throughout the tarly literature of the Highlands. In the writings 
of Torfoeus, the Scandinavian historian, mention is more than once 
made of the chase of the deer among the fastnesses of Sutherland 
and other parts of the Highlands as early as the twelfth century ; and 
occasional notices of similar import are to be met with in the early 
ballads and metrical romances, and in many of the prose works 
relating to the north of Scotland down to the sixteenth century, 
when we come upon specific details of the preservation and pursuit 
of deer in certain forests, such as Athol, Mar, Glenartney, &c., which, 
down to the present day are devoted to the same purpose. 

In 1549, Munro, High Dean of the Isles, who travelled through 
most of the Western Isles, and wrote the earliest description of them, 
made from personal observation, which we have, frequently refers to 
the deer which even then these isles contained, as many of them 
still do. For example, in his description of Jura he refers to its 
‘fyne forrest for deire,’ and Jura still has its fine deer forest. Of 
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Islay, he says it is ‘ fertil, fruitful, and full of natural grassing, with 
maney grate deire, maney woods, fair games of hunting.’ Of Mu//, 
that it possesses ‘ certain woodes, maney deire, and verey fair hunting 
games, with maney grate mertines, and cunnings for hunting, with 
a guid raid fornent Colmkill callit Pollaisse.’ Again, of Ronin, that 
it possesseth ‘ane forest of high mountains and abundance of little 
deire in it, quhilk deir will never be slain dounewith but the 
principal saitts man be in the height of the hill, because the deir will 
be callit upward ay be the Tainchell, or without tinchell they will 
pass upward perforce.’ Similar notices are found in the Dean’s de- 
scriptions of many other islands of the Hebrides, such as Skye, 
Scalpay, Raasay, Harris, &c., which need not be further quoted. 

Observations of the same nature are made by Martin in his de- 
scription of the Western Islands in 1695, a work acknowledged by 
De Foe, Johnson, and later writers on the same topics to have been 
of great assistance to them, and which remains to this day of consi- 
derable historic and descriptive value. When describing the island 
of Lewis, he alludes to the ‘ chase of Oservaul, which is fifteen miles in 
compass.’ Of Harris he says, ‘ There are abundance of deer in the 
hills and mountains here, commonly called the Forest, which is 
eighteen miles in length from east to west: the number of deer 
computed to be in this place is at least 2,000, and there is none 
permitted to hunt there without a licence from the stewart to the 
forester ;’ and there is a similar account applicable to Arran. 

Similar references will, on examination, be found in all or nearly 
all authors who wrote on the Highlands at a later period, confirma- 
tory of the fact that from the earliest times what are now so well 
known as deer forests had a practical and, it is believed, somewhat 
extensive existence. They will be found in the well-known letters 
of Burt, written from the Highlands in the early part of the last 
century; in the Economical History of the Hebridés and Highlands, 
‘the result of six journeys made into the Highlands and Hebrides 
from the year 1760 to the year 1786,’ by the Rev. Dr. John Walker, 
who, on separate occasions, was the bearer of commissions from the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland and from the Commis- 
sioners on the Annexed Estates; in Dr. Johnson’s Journey to the 
Western Islands with Boswell, first published in 1774; in Dr. 
McCulloch’s letters to Sir Walter Scott, descriptive of the Highlands 
and Western Isles, founded on a series of annual journeys between 
the years 2811 and 1821; in Logan’s Scottish Gael; in Scrope, 
Colquhoun, and many other authorities of the present day, down to 

1 This word, which is of Gaelic extraction, is defined by Jamieson in his Scottish 
Dictionary as ‘a circle of sportsmen, who, by surrounding a great space, and gradu- 
ally narrowing, brought great quantities of deer together.’ It is referred to by Sir 
Walter Scott in a vivid description of stag-hunting in ‘ Waverley;’ and is curious 
and suggestive to find it still made use of in certain parts of the Western Highlands 
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the latest of all, the Report of her Majesty’s Commission for Inquiry 
into the condition of the Crofters, &c., of the Highlands and Islands. 
It is very interesting, too, to observe that many of the most famous 
and extensive deer forests of the present time, such as Athol, Mar, 
Gaich, Glenfeshie, and some parts of Ross and Sutherland on the 
mainland, as well as Jura, Harris, and other islands, are precisely 
those of which we often find special mention in the ancient autho- 
rities; the inference being that from the earliest references down to 
the present day these extensive tracts have been the constant retreat 
of red deer, and have been devoted to this form of occupation from 
being unfitted by their high situation, and rugged and _ sterile 
character, for any other known profitable purpose. 

Who has not heard of the ancient forests of England which, from 
the days of the Conqueror, if not earlier, were secluded for the diver- 
sion of the sovereigns and their nobles, and hedged about by many 
grievous and barbarous laws—Leges Forestarum, the rigour of which 
endured for centuries after William’s time? ‘The forest of these days 
has been described as a certain territory or 
circuit of woody grounds and pastures, known in its bounds as privileged for the 
peaceable being and abiding of wild beasts and fowls of forest, chase, and warren, 
to be under the king’s protection for his princely delight, bounded with irremov- 
able marks and meres, either known by matter of record or prescription; replenished 
with beasts of venery and chase, and great coverts of vert for succour of the said 
beasts; for preservation thereof there are particular laws, privileges, and officers 


belonging thereunto. 


Until the making of the Carta de Foresta by Henry the Third 
in 1224, confirmed by Edward the First in 1229, forest offences were 
punished in the severest manner—often by death itself—at the 
mere pleasure of the sovereign; but by this charter many forests 
were disforested, and many others were shorn of their more oppres- 
sive privileges. These cruel laws were futher ameliorated by suc- 
cessive monarchs, whether of their own clemency or under political 
pressure, and may now be said to be wholly obliterated from the 
statute-books. 

Though it does not appear that the Scottish kings ever addicted 
themselves to the same extent as the Norman monarchs of England to 
the pastimes of foresting, or that the same barbarous fencing of their 
sanctity was generally resorted to in Scotland, there is still ample 
evidence of the existence of several royal forests, and we have various 
detailed descriptions of royal or state visits to these. The sixteenth 
century, indeed, has upon its records many Acts of the Scots Parlia- 
ment for the seclusion and protection of wild deer, as also of game, 
which by this period must have been coming into note, judging by the 
following observation of Sir William Blackstone on the forest laws: 
‘From this root has sprung a bastard slip known by the name of the 
Game Law ; but with this difference, that the forest laws established 
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only one mighty hunter throughout the land, whilst the game laws 
have raised a little Nimrod in every manor.’ The remark just made 
that in Scotland the forest laws were administered with less cruelty and 
selfishness than in the sister country must be qualified by an admis- 
sion that the Scots statute-book was disgraced by at least one Act, 
1551, c. g, ‘anent them that schuttis with Gunnis at Deare and 
Wildefowle,’ which probably no Norman enactment surpassed in 
severity, for it actually inflicted the pain of death, as well as confisca- 
tion of movables, upon such as shot at deer, &c.—an Act, however, 
which by 1686, if not earlier, had deservedly fallen into desuetude. 
The jealous protection extended to the royal forests in Scotland 
is further exemplified by the Act of James the Sixth, 1617, c. 18, 
which proceeds upon the complaint ‘that the Forests within this 
Realme in the which Deer are kept are altogether wasted and decayed 
by Shielings, pastouring of Horses, Mares, Cattel, Oxen, and other 
Bestial ; ’ and by a representation made by the Court of Session to the 
King ‘against granting of new forests as prejudicial to the King’s 
old forests, and to his lieges.’ 

A ‘forest,’ it may be stated, differed from a ‘chase’ in those times 
in respect that the former was the exclusive prerogative of royalty, 
and alone was subject to the full effect of the forest laws. A ‘chase’ 
was generally of smaller extent, might be held by a subject, and 
was only protected by the common law. 

In 1528, King James the Fifth 
made proclamation to all lords, barons, gentlemen, landwardmen, and freeholders 
to compear at Edinburgh with a month’s victual to pass with the king to danton 
[subdue] the thieves of Teviotdale, &c.; and also warned all gentlemen that had 
good dogs to bring them, that he might hunt in the said country. The Earl of 
Argyle, the Earl of Huntley, the Earl of Atholl, and all the rest of the Highlands, 
did, and brought their hounds with them to hunt with the king. His Majesty 
therefore passed out of Edinburgh with 12,000 men, and hounded and hawked all 
the country and bounds, and killed eighteen score harts. Next summer he went to 
hunt in Athol, accompanied by Queen Margaret and the Pope’s Ambassador, where 
he remained three days most nobly entertained by the Earl, and killed thirty score 
of hart and hynd, with other small beasts, as roe and roebuck, wolf and fox, and 
wild cats. 


There is also the better known case of Queen, Mary of Scotland, 
who with great state and circumstance ‘took the sport of hunting 
the deer of the Forest of Mar and Atholl in the year 1563.’ Minute 
particulars in this great hunt are given by Barclay in his Defence 
of Monarchical Government, but it will be enough to state that on 
this notable occasion scouts were sent out to gather the deer not only 
in Athol, but likewise in Mar, Badenoch, and Moray, and that the 
result is said to have been a substantial bag of three hundred and 
sixty deer, five wolves, and some roes. In closing these notices of 
royal deer-hunts mention may be made that Queen Mary’s great rival 
and relative, Elizabeth of England, seems not to have disdained on 
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occasion to indulge herself in the same diversion. In 1595 she is 
recorded as having given her royal presence to a deer-chase at Cowdrey 
Park. 

How far these royal visits, associated as they were with great 
operations of the chase such as have been described, were visits of 
honour paid by the sovereigns to the more distinguished and power- 
ful of their nobles, during which, as is still observed, many extensive 
and costly preparations were made for the entertainment of the royal 
visitors, or were subordinate to a real necessity of. periodically resort- 
ing to a rigorous campaign on a gigantic scale against the four-footed 
inhabitants of these great forests, whose depredations may now and 
then have become troublesome, it is very difficult now to say. The 
love of sport has been a national characteristic in all ages, and pro- 
bably has never been more strongly developed in any other people 
than our own. Complimentary huntings seem to have been often 
given, as they still are, on the visits of friends. Mention is made 
by Taylor, the ‘ Water Poet,’ in his Pennyless Pilgrimage, of a famous 
mee: at which he seems to have assisted, given by the Earl of Mar, 
in Mar Forest, in 1618, when ‘in the space of two houres fourscore 
fat deere were slaine;’ and it was .probably on a similar occasion 
that, as is recorded in the famous Black Book of Taymouth, ‘upon 
the threttene day of February, anno 1622, the King’s Majesty send 
John Shandebar with other twa Englishmen in his company to see 


ane quhyt hynd that was in Corrichiba [Black Mount of the present 
day] upon the 22 day of February 1622.’ On the other hand, there seeem 
to have been occasions when the heads of various and widely separated 
clans, accompanied by many of their followers, have met at appointed 
rendezvous, ostensibly for purposes of sport, but where and when 
other business, such as the settlement of tribal differences, was dis- 
cussed, and if possible adjusted. 


The great hunting matches were the means of preserving a social intercourse 
between tribes who lived far distant from each other. They were at these meetings 
able to arrange many things among themselves, which were of much more conse- 
quence than the ostensible object for which they were collected. A general hunting 
match has been the method by which the greatest enterprises have been suggested 
and matured without a suspicion being excited beyond the mountains. 


Nor have the forests and the chase of the deer been without their 
romantic and poetic celebrations. The Reay country can boast of 
its bard in Rob Doun, or brown Robert, a man of no ordinary though 
uneducated abilities, who wrote many untutored poem; upon the 
chase and other topics. Rob is said to have been a keen deerstalker, 
with an inveterate habit of getting into trouble in connection with 
his sporting proclivities. An account of him appeared in the Zdin- 
burgh Review in 1831, and a published collection of his poems is 
still extant. Another of nature’s bards was Duncan (Ban) McIntyre, 
who flourished in the latter half of the last century in the mountain- 
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ous region which unites the counties of Perth and Argyle... McIntyre, 
who sang in his native tongue, has had the high honour paid to his 
gifts and memory of having had one of his most beautiful productions, 
‘Spring in Bendouran,’ exquisitely redone in English by no less a 
personage than the late Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. D’Israeli, junior. 
Taylor, ‘the water poet,’ who was born in 1580; Scott, in the opening 
stanzas of ‘ The Lady of the Lake,’ and in many other passages of his 
inimitable works, and many other authors have sung of the charms 
and sports of the forests, and depicted in beautiful imagery the 
enchanting scenes by which many of them are distinguished. 


II. THEIR PRESENT. 


If misconception of the age and origin of many of the deer 
forests has been a feature of their discussion recently, much more 
has error prevailed in regard to their present number and territorial 
extent. Prior to the initiation of the movement now so well known 
as the Crofter Question, of which deer forests may be considered an 
element, objections to the latter were few and fitful, and they hardly 
existed as a practical grievance. But during the year or two pre- 
ceding the issue of the late Royal Commission to inquire into the con- 
dition of the crofters and cottars in the Highlands and _ islands, 
many statements of the most unfounded description with respect to 
the deer forests were freely circulated, for the most part by persons 
who were grossly ignorant of the subject, and whose circumstances 
precluded them from any good means of informing themselves reli- 
ably about it. No sooner, however, had the machinery for making a 
searching inquiry into the history, and an analysis of the facts of the 
deer forest question, presented by the Royal Commission just men- 
tioned, been set in motion, than the hollowness of most of the hitherto 
untested pleas against these institutions became apparent. Point 
after point which had been urged against them gave way completely 
before the evidence taken by the Commissioners, a majority of whom 
it was surmised then, and is fully known now, were believed to have 
been considerably impressed by the gratuitous and unexamined 
criticism of forests which had been the forerunner of this inquisition. 

Among the fallacies which then received a thorough dissipation 
none were more completely disproved than that which related to the 
number of deer forests then in existence, and the area comprehended 
by them. On the one hand, evidence was obtained from gentlemen 
whose daily life had brought them into practical contact with the 
subject, and who, consequently, were not likely to err very far in this 
direction. But, on the other hand, not only had many extraordinary 
statements respecting the number and extent of the deer forests been 
circulated outside the Commission, but even in presence of the Com- 
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missioners averments were made which were calculated to startle the 
unwary, and even to produce a feeling of uneasiness among more 
cautious men accustomed to pause before coming to conclusions. 
For example, it was boldly stated that the forests were to be counted 
by hundreds, which collectively comprised an area equal to several 
of our largest counties. One witness before the Commission, and he, 
too, a resident in the Western Highlands, said— 

Looking at the maps of the Highland counties, and forming as good an estimate 
as one canof the amount of waste land, it seems safe to say that an area equal to 
the two largest counties in Scotland has been laid waste. This would mean a good 
deal more than four million and a halfimperial acres [the italics are in the original 
statement], or about eight hundred acres more than the whole of Yorkshire. 


The same witness, in presenting his view of the matter in another 
light, gave instances of places very far apart between whichthe whole 
ground was, he alleged, afforested; but his statements were promptly 
contradicted and disproved by witnesses before the Commission who 
had better means of knowing the truth, even as his estimates of 
acreage cleared for deer were subsequently shown by the Commis- 
sioners themselves to be in excess of the truth two or three times 
over. 

If possible, still more grossly exaggerated statements were made 
to the Commissioners with reference to what may be called the food- 
supply view of the question, or, in other words, how many sheep 
these afforested grounds were calculated to maintain. For example, 
one witness averred that ‘taking a moderate calculation, probably 
the land now lying waste under deer could carry a stock of 2,000,000 
sheep.’ The extreme absurdity of this can only be realized by those 
who are unacquainted with the economy of the Highlands when they 
are informed that from four to eight acres, varying according to 
altitude and quality, of such land as is occupied by deer forests are 
necessary for the support of one sheep, and that for the purposes of 
their inquiry the Royal Commissioners adopted five as the average 
number of acres necessary for the support of every sheep kept in 
these wilds. If we were to apply this gauge of the Commissioners 
to the estimate of the witness referred to, we would arrive at the pre- 
posterous figure of 10,000,000 acres to the total afforested area. It 
is true that on examination by one of the Commissioners this witness 
explained that he held the opinion that every acre of average forest 
land would feed one and a quarter sheep; buf; as has already been 
seen, this is a view of the matter utterly untenable, as was afterwards 
demonstrated by the results of the Royal Inquiry itself. 

In view of the conflicting evidence which we have glanced at, it 
seemed, however, desirable that if there was any method involving no 
element of doubt or possibility of error of once and for all settling 
these points, viz. the number and the area of these deer forests, it 
should be taken by the Commissioners, so as to free the public mind 
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from all perplexity about them. The questions here implicated 
were not mere theories, dependent for solution on the balancing of a 
mass of differing views more or less conjectural, but were matters of 
fact, limited and ascertainable by figures; and such being the case, 
the Commissioners found no difficulty in getting down to the roots 
of this controversy, and setting it at rest for ever. 

Let us now see what the Commissioners did ; how they did it; 
and what were the results. 

Ascertaining the geographical position, and the name of the 
proprietor of every deer forest in Scotland, they called for and 
obtained a map of each of the forests. They afterwards had these 
maps computed by experts, and the results thus demonstrated with 
mathematical certainty were found to be 


Total number of deer forests in 1883 1092 


Total area of the same - ; ‘ ‘ 1,975,209 acres 


These figures, it may be added, remain unaltered, practically no 
additional afforestment having been made since the date of the Com- 
missioners’ report. On another page reasons will be stated for 
forming the conclusion that from natural causes the limit of afforest- 
ment in the Highlands has to all intents and purposes been already 
reached. 

We shall now consider for a little why these deer forests, espe- 
cially those of later times, have been formed, prefacing this question 
by reverting for a moment to the point when they were formed. 
It has been shown that from a very ancient date—«ertainly as far 
back as the twelfth century—red deer were not only common in the 
Highlands and islands of Scotland, but were cultivated and protected 
in extensive districts in the highest and wildest regions. It has 
likewise been seen that certain of these districts—which may sti!i be 
identified, and at no time probably differed much from our deer 
forests of the present day—were known as royal forests, and as 
such were now and then resorted to by the Scottish monarchs for 
the enjoyment of the chase. But while we still have these imme- 
morial forests, their number and collective extent are of course 
limited in compariscn with the whole of the forests at the present 
time. Probably not.more than twenty were in existence as recog- 
nised deer forests prior to the beginning of the present century. 
Nor were there mafhy more created till about 1840, when, under 
various inducements, such as the fascination of Scott’s romances, the 
opening of communications with portions of the north country 
hitherto unvisited by the English people, and the almost exhaustless 


2 In the Commissioners’ list of deer forests a few are twice entered, being owned 
in part by several persons; but as such divisions are not observed in the working of 
forests, in each of these cases there is practically only one forest, and when effect is 
given to this the total number must be reduced to ninety-nine. 
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extent and variety of sport which these parts offered te the wealthier 
visitors, the Highlands year by year rapidly grew in popularity as an 
autumn resort of the leisured and monied classes. From that date 
to 1872, when, in course of a Parliamentary inquiry, their number 
was incidentally ascertained to be about seventy, deer forests accumu- 
lated steadily though not rapidly. The devotion of the late Prince 
Consort to deerstalking ; the interest taken in it in these days by her 
Majesty herself, who still maintains her deer forest; and the 
inspiring pictures of Landseer, doubtless very largely contributed to 
the extension of this form of recreation and sport. Something may 
also have been due to the very costliness of it, which only a limited 
number of individuals can attain to. 

In 1872, as has been stated, the number of deer forests was about 
seventy, and in 1883 their number was authoritatively ascertained 
to be 109, or, allowing for duplicate entries in the Crofters Commis- 
sioners’ Report, about ninety-nine. This gives an increase in eleven 
or twelve years of twenty-nine (the actual number was thirty), and 
it will now be considered why and how these latter were formed. 
The following table, which shows the probable number of deer forests 
in existence prior to 1800—the number formed from that year till 
1872, when there was a Parliamentary inquiry by a select committee 
—and the number formed from 1872 to 1883, when there was 
another inquiry by Royal Commission, may make the case clearer : 
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Where has this increase of 30 deer forests in the twelve years pre- 
ceding 1883 chiefly taken place? and why has it taken place? The 
first question is answered by the table above ; but why have these new 
forests been formed ? ; 

The period from 1840 to 1870, or thereby, was a time of pros- 
perity to the Highlands in another of its greatest interests, viz. 
sheep-farming. Especially was this the case from 1860, when, con- 
sequent upon the outbreak of the American war of secession, there 
arose a cotton famine in this country, and wool rapidly and largely rose 
in price. Landlords and sheep-farmers alike in these days waxed 
fat and prosperous. Gradually, however, after 1870, when cotton 
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production had been restored to its normal condition, and importations 
of foreign and colonial wool had besides been enormously stimulated 
and increased, these heyday times of the sheep-farmer stole them- 
selves away. A blight fell upon his industry, which has been rather 
intensified than mitigated by the lapse of time, until now his case 
presents a very remarkable contrast to that of twenty years ago. 
The importation of foreign and colonial wool in this country now 
reaches the enormous total of over 500,000,000 lbs., being about six 
times greater than it stood at the commencement of the American 
civil war. Nor is this all, for our colonial friends have, by cross- 
breeding their sheep, developed a remarkable aptitude for waiting 
on our wants, and adapting the quality and get-up of their wools to 
the fashionable requirements of the day. 

This severe and prolonged reverse to the great business of sheep- 
farming in the Highlands has had, as may now be somewhat under- 
stood, a very important influence on the creation and extension of 
deer forests. From the causes just mentioned, as well as several 
others of too technical a nature to be readily explained here, pro- 
prietors of sheepwalks were not only confronted with a state of 
matters which too surely involved a very serious diminution of the 
letting value of these subjects, but in numerous cases they were 
absolutely unable to secure new or continuing tenants on any 
reasonable terms whatever. If that were so, what could be more 
natural, or shall we say justifiable, than that the landlords so situated 
should, when they could, have converted these unsought sheep-farms 
into marketable deer forests? Here, then, we have—in a necessity 
laid on the landowners, we may fairly say—the origin of most of the 
recently formed deer forests? No doubt it may be pleaded, and by 
a limited circle vigorously is pleaded, that no consideration whatever 
can justify the appropriation of ground to the maintenance and pro- 
tection of deer or any other animals for sport, and that serious evils 
arise from this practice. Full opportunity has, under repeated 
official inquiries, been afforded the supporters of this view to establish 
their position, but, truth to say, they have had little success. Refer- 
ence has already briefly been made to some of the accusations occa- 
sionally brought against deer forests, but the reader who has not 
closely followed the somewhat technical and voluminous inquiries 
which have recently been carried into this subject may perhaps 
desire to have stated in a short and popular form, not only the lead- 
ing odjections to deer forests, but also some of the more outstanding 
benefits claimed for them. 

With regard to the fundamental question of the policy of land- 
owners in devoting portions of their estates to the objects under con- 
sideration rather than to more obviously or directly productive uses, 
enough has already been said to enable the reader to form some 
general understanding of the peculiar circumstances which have led 
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to the extension of these deer forests. In no other department of 
agriculture, with regard to no other industry, would it be considered 
reasonable to fetter the free operation of contracts. When one branch 
of business languishes, there is satisfaction all round when another 
arises, and the void is filled; and no one concerns himself greatly 
about the politico-economical bearings of it, so long as it is not in 
conflict with morality or vital national interests. But there are 
certain objections of detail, chiefly of local application, which may be 
noticed. 

1. It has been said that whole districts in the Highlands have 
been severely depopulated in the formation of these forests for deer, 
and that this depletion of the inhabitants has sometimes been accom- 
plished forcibly—in other words, by evictions. But facts are alto- 
gether against this. Consult the latest census tables, and they will 
show that in the counties where alone deer forests are met with there 
has not only been no decrease of population within the last fifty 
years, but, on the contrary, upwards of twenty-three per cent. of in- 
crease. Some redistribution of the population no doubt there has 
been, but that, in so far as not due to the introduction in the High- 
lands of sheep-farming on an extensive and systematic scale, is the 
result (and that in by far the larger degree) of that universal and 
seemingly irresistible law of gravitation of the young and able-bodied 
from rural idleness and poverty to the activities and better rewards 
of urban life—a law which the latest official statistics show to be in 
even more marked operation in the southern than the northern part 
of Scotland. Nor is it one whit more true that persons have been 
evicted from their homes in the process of afforesting. Exhaustive 
inquiry into this was made by the recent Royal Commission, with 
the result, as the Commissioners state, that, with one exception of 
dubious date and history, they had not had any evidence of evictions 
for this purpose established before them. 

2. Another and perhaps more serious indictment which has 
sometimes been brought against deer forests is that they must neces- 
sarily have a diminishing effect on the national food supply. Here, 
again, after most patient and searching inquiry, first by a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1872-73, and afterwards by 
the better known Royal Commission of 1883, the results have been 
a total refutation of the allegation in question. By the former body, 
which was drawn from ail shades of opinion in the House, it was 
unanimously reported that 


the evidence submitted to them did not bear out the allegation that by the dis- 
placement of sheep for deer the food supply of the nation has been diminished. 


The report of the Royal Commission was— 


It is thus abundantly evident, that in view of the sheep of the United Kingdom 
amounting to 27,500,000, besides all the beef grown at home, and all the beef and 
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mutton imported, both dead and alive, from abroad, the loss to the community is 
not only insignificant, but almost inappreciable. 


And again,— 


We have considered it our duty to record unequivocally the opinion that the 
dedication of large areas exclusively to the purposes of sport, as at present practised 
in the Highlands, does not involve a substantial diminution of food supply to the 
nation. 


Independent investigation of this question (to go for a moment 
into details) has brought out the facts, that while the whole supply 
of animal food annually consumed in the United Kingdom amounts 
to about 1,500,coo tons, or about 94 lbs. per head of the population, 
that which might be contributed in the shape of mutton from the 
land now occupied by deer forests would only yield 234 ounces to each 
individual; and that while the whole consumption of wool in the 
United Kingdom is not under 600,000,000 lbs., or an average for 
each individual of about 17 lbs., the contribution of wool from the 
deer forests, were these restocked with sheep, would only be -o06 of 
a pound for each person. 

These truths may excite considerable surprise among persons 
who have only been vaguely impressed with an idea that these deer 
forests covered an extensive area. As a matter of fact they extend 
to nearly 2,000,000 acres, and are distributed over nine or ten 
counties. But such surprise arises from ignorance on the part of 
some, and wilful disregard on the part of others, of certain other 
elements of the question; and it will assist the former class from 
lapsing into absolute incredulity if one or two of these considerations 
be here adduced. In the first place there has to be taken into 
account the wonderful abundance of, and ease and cheapness with 
which the food supplies, animal or vegetable, alive or dead, can now 
be and are poured into this country from all parts of the world. In 
the words of the Royal Commission of 1883, ‘the soil of a whole 
country, even of a whole region here, might be laid waste, and the 
deficit would be promptly covered by the despatch of grain from 
Manitoba or California, and of meat from Texas or Australia.’ And 
it may be here not out of place to notice how completely, since our 
ports were freely opened to receive these gigantic importations of 
food-stuffs, the oft-recurring famines which previously desolated the 
poorer parts of the Highlands seem to have been stamped out. Plenty 
of pinching scarcity no doubt there still is, but seasons of absolute 
want, causing the death of numbers of the people, such as are re- 
corded of the years 1314, of 1424, of 1440, of 1680-81, of 1740-41, 
of 1771—known as the Black Spring,—of 1782, and especially of the 
years 1836-37 and 1846-47 of living memory, are now, we trust, 
impossible and happily gone for ever. 

In the second place there is to be considered the infertility of 
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these forest lands. When it is seen that, of the 1rog forests scheduled 
in the Report of the Crofters Commissioners, no fewer than 59, or 
more than one-half, reach an altitude of from 3,000 to 4,248 feet, 
34 between 2,000 and 3,000 feet, 13 between 1,000 and 2,000 feet, 
and only 3 have their highest altitude below 1,000 feet ; when it is 
found that only 19 of the whole touch the level of the sea, some 
glimmering of the ruggedness and sterility of these regions must be 
impressed on the understanding of the most ignorant of these matters. 
A very large part of these two millions of acres is so high as to be 
covered deeply by snow during the greater part of the year, and thus 
rendered incapable of supporting sheep of even the hardiest known 
breeds; still more of it is from its altitude quite unadapted for 
cattle farming, and an overwhelming proportion lies far above the 
range of profitable or possible cultivation. From investigations of 
these particulars recently made in an official capacity by the writer, 
it appeared that not more than 1%% acres in every 1,000 within the 
deer forests is or has been arable or cultivated land, and that only 
about one-tenth of their whole area is below a 700 feet level, which 
may be regarded as the highest cultivable limit in the West High- 
lands. Land like this, so very little fitted for human occupation, and 
to a large extent poorly suited even for cattle or sheep, must rank very 
low in the scale of productiveness, and hence we get at the truth and 
proof of the somewhat striking statements on a previous page of the 
insignificant contribution which it makes to the national food supply. 

Little apology may be needed for here reproducing a short ex- 
tract from the latest volume of our official agricultural returns, seeing 
that it has a very pertinent bearing on what has just been said. 
Some time ago the present writer elsewhere stated, in referring to 
the gigantic expenditure, amounting to about 200,000/.,, recently 
incurred by the Duke of Sutherland in the reclamation of land 
in Sutherlandshire, that though it was impossible not to admire 
the enterprise and the kind intentions of the Duke, it was at the 
same time useless to blink the fact, sad though it was, that most 
of this great work was likely to bea failure, and that it would 
be found that even at the moderate altitude of the field of these 
operations it is a vain and profitless occupation to embark in the 
cultivation of cereal crops in these parts of the Highlands. And 
now the editor of these returns, in remarking on a striking diminu- 
tion of 7,000 acres in the area under cultivation in Sutherland in 
1886 as compared with 1885, says,— 

This is due to the circumstance that a large tract of land, altogether occupying 
an area of this extent, which had recently been reclaimed in order to bring it 
under cultivation, had been found quite unfit for crops of the ordinary kind, or for 
the superior description of grasses, and that it could only be kept under rotation of 


crops by a costly system of manuring it. It has, therefore, been allowed to run out 
of cultivation, and will again, as formerly, be classed as mountain land. 
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3. One other fault only attributed to deer forests may be very 
briefly alluded to, viz. that they have a tendency to engender in the 
men employed upon them habits of indolence, insobriety, and other 
vices. Why this should be so has never been made clear by those 
who assert it. These servants are nearly all drawn from a class every 
whit as respectable as the small farmers and crofters ; indeed, they are 
largely identical. This charge, also, which was looked into by the 
Crofters Commissioners, has been reported by them to be groundless. 

Turning now to the other side of the picture, some of the 
benefits which are claimed as arising from deer forests will be briefly 
looked at. 

1. The advantages which the landlords have reaped from the 
forests are obvious enough, and have already been alluded to in these 
pages. It has been shown that in the peculiarly depressed condition 
of sheep-farming (the only other important industry, except fishing 
to a limited extent, the Highlands can boast of) there was in many 
cases really no option between afforestment and total disuse of the 
land. But with the prosperity of the landlords from this source the 
prosperity of many of their smaller tenants has been intimately con- 
nected, as well as the comforts—nay, the very means of living—of 
their employés; whilst a still more numerous body, consisting of the 
tradesmen, and even professional men, and larger farmers of the 
surrounding districts, have, less directly and obviously perhaps, but 


no less really, participated likewise in these advantages. It would 
be idle tou attempt to discuss here in detail the endless relationships 
which subsist between the owner of a landed estate and his neigh- 
bours of every degree. Instances of the expenditure year after 
year of the entire income, and even more, of many Highland estates, 
upon improvements and unkeeping are not difficult to find, and in 
such cases nearly every shilling has been expended through local 


channels. 

Nor is this beneficial expenditure, affording local employment to 
so many, confined to the landlords. Many of the deer forests are 
in the occupation of lessees ardently attached to the Highlands— 
endowed with ample means, and willing as well as able to apply 
large sums of money in furtherance of the comfort of those by whom 
they are surrounded, and the general well-being of their respective 
districts. Very large amounts have been expended by many of these 
gentlemen in the building of houses, the formation of roads and 
fences, and many other improvements of a special kind, in addition 
to the ordinary costs of carrying on their establishments, to say no- 
thing of the rents paid by them, which, with scarcely an exception, it 
is believed, are wholly expended by the landlords for purposes strictly 
advantageous to the Highland population. The extent of this 
expenditure, and the consequent loss which its withdrawal would 
inflict upon the Highlands, is, there is reason to suspect, very imper- 
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fectly known even to that section of the public which interests 
itself in a general way in Highland affairs. In the course of a recent 
inquiry into this among other matters affecting the Highlands it has 
been brought out, that with respect to fifty-two of the deer forests— 
being just about one-half of them—outlays to no less than 2,224,823/. 
have been jointly made by owners and lessees within the last forty 
years or thereby. This amount, be it understood, includes nothing 
for purchase of these properties. It is composed entirely of annual 
payments in the shape of rents, rates, improvements, and ameliora- 
tions of various kinds, and of household and other ordinary charges. 
These returns include many instances of individual expenditure 
reaching to 5,000/., 8,o00/., 10,000/., and even 15,000/., continued 
year after year. As an example of this, a few words may here be 
quoted from the report of the Crofters Commissioners of 1883. 

I have planted 8,000 acres with 24,000,000 trees, and that I am going on with 
as quickly as the seasons will permit. I have put up more than seventy-six miles 
of my own internal feuces, and I have joined with neighbouring proprietors in 
putting up more than thirty-four miles of march fence. I have made 473 miles 
of open drains; I have made over twenty miles of carriage road, and more than 
eighteen miles of pony tracks and walks. The whole outlay I have made during 
twelve years has been 180,000/., or an average of 15,000/. a year spent in the 
country. 

Nor is this a solitary or outstanding case. It is but a fair indica- 
tion of the nature of the employments and extent of the benefits 
which these establishments have provided in the districts where they 
are to be found. Upon consideration of the foregoing facts the 
general reader will probably have no difficulty in agreeing with the 
conclusion of the Crofters Commissioners that, ‘contrary to what is 
probably the popular belief, deer forests in a far greater degree than 
sheep farms afford employment to the various classes above men- 
tioned’ (being tradesmen and labourers of every kind). 

2. In another important respect these deer forests have been 
of very material benefit to poorer parishes, viz. in the amelioration 
of rates and taxes, which has been effected from the large and punc- 
tually paid rents which they have yielded. In some parishes the 
contribution of sporting subjects to the general rating amounts to 
nearly one-half of the whole tax, whilst over the principal Highland 
counties the average proportion of rates levied from sporting subjects 
has been authoritatively ascertained to be about 25 per cent. The 
extinction of this revenue would therefore at once enhance the 
public burdens of the poorer classes—and of course of all classes— 
in these parishes by 5s. in every 20s. It would press even more upon 
the ratepayers probably, for simultaneously with the stoppage of these 
employments there would for a time at least be an increase of the 
pauper rolls. On the other hand, by the passing in the last session 
of Parliament of the ‘Sporting Lands Rating (Scotland) Act,’ public 
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burdens will henceforth—or rather so long as deer forests and other 
sporting properties last as valuable letting subjects—be still further 
alleviated. The object of this Act is to remove what was generally 
regarded as an inequality in the incidence of taxation, whereby only 
shootings that were let were rated, such as were held in personal 
enjoyment by the proprietors escaping. This anomaly has now been 
removed. 


III. THe Future. 


Our review of the past and the present of deer forests will be 
fittingly followed, and this article concluded, by some reference to 
their probable future, and the likelihood of their extension or re- 
striction. The prevailing tendency of the evidence submitted to the 
Royal Commissioners of 1883 in regard to this—of the evidence of 
those persons at least who, from professional and local knowledge, 
must be allowed to have been the better qualified to inform the 
Commissioners upon this point—was decidedly to the effect that no 
material extension of deer forests was now likely to take place. 

It has been stated to us in evidence (say the’Commissioners) that most of the 
land specially adapted by its natural features, and by the habits of the deer, for 
this purpose, and which can without substantial injustice to other interests be thus 
applied, is now appropriated, and that the formation of other forests to any great 
extent is not likely to take place. 


Upon the minds of some of the Commissioners, however, a 
certain doubt about this seems to have lingered, for the Commissioners 
proceed in their report to deprecate a further appropriation of land 
for afforestment, especially of land at the lower altitudes which 
might offer a probability of profitable cultivation. But time has 
justified the opinion of the experts, for it is believed to be the case 
that since the Commissioners’ report was framed, no new deer forests 
have been established, and if there have been any additions to exist- 
ing forests, these additions have been of trifling extent. 

If the probebilities of expansion of these institutions were 
waning then, they are decidedly less now. The most suitable land for 
this purpose has already been appropriated to it. Some of the Com- 
missioners seem to have inferred that in the laying out of a deer 
forest the inclusion of a certain quantity of arable or cultivable 
ground, or a large proportion of low-lying pasture fitted for all-the- 
year support of sheep or cattle, is necessary or unavoidable. But 
that is by no means the case. A certain extent of the latter is no 
doubt desirable, and necessary for winter keep of the deer; but in 
relation to the whole area of the forest quite a small amount of this 
suffices, especially if there be also some woods of natural growth 
affording shelter. In the statistics which there has already been 
occasion to quote from the report of the Crofters Commissioners, and 
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elsewhere, this is strongly illustrated. It has been seen that in the 
existing deer forests the proportion of arable or cultivable to moun- 
tain land is only 1% to 1,000 acres, and that only one acre in ten is 
under 700 feet of altitude, above which all attempts at profitable 
cultivation in the West Highlands completely fail. If you ask the 
experienced stalker or most capable deer forester of what sort he 
would have his most desirable forest, while he would no doubt desire 
some share of low and wooded ground for support and protection of 
the deer during the hardest winter weather, he would tell you that 
ample bounds—seclusion and quietness—altitude, as much of it as 
the British Isles can furnish, capacious and well-distributed corries, 
are of much greater consequence than a great expanse of flat, smooth, 
and low-lying ground. In Scotland there is no ground /vo high as a 
summer and autumn resort of the red deer. Without high ground 
you cannot, in fact, obtain in perfection this form of sport. Stags are 
not often found elsewhere during the proper sporting time. It is 
not till the approaching rigours of winter have driven the deer from 
these higher mountains, and the correct season for shooting stags 
has passed by, that they can be obtained on low-lying grounds at 
all. In this, which may be called the natural obstacle, there is the 
corrective of that erroneous inference or dread entertained by some 
of the Crofters Commissioners, that any expansion of the area devoted 
to deer forests would probably now be carried out at the sacrifice of 
tracts of sub-lying land valuable for agricultural purposes. 

There are other considerations, however, which at the present time 
prevent the increase of deer forests, which have practically stopped all 
growth among them since 1883, and probably will continue to do so, 
to any large extent at least. First among these is the expensiveness 
of this sport. Rents of individual forests may in round figures be said 
to range from 1,000/. to 5,o00/. (with the exception of one well-known 
case, where the rent amounts to 15,000/. or 16,0o00/., made up of an 
aggregate of forests, however); but it is not uncommonly the case 
that this outlay is doubled. when rates and taxes, repairs, travelling, 
wages, household bills, and many other inevitable charges, not to 
speak of improvements, are reckoned into the account. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the number of persons capable of having 
and holding a deer forest is limited. Another impending influence 
which has recently come into play is the lateness to which the par- 
liamentary session now extends. Among the owners and tenants of 
these 109 deer forests there are, or were recently, upwards of forty 
individuals having places in parliament. Still another reason for the 
stationary if not reactionary condition of this interest is, and has been, 
the frequent projection of legislature affecting Highland affairs, or 
constant talk about it, which, if carried out, would be incompatible 
with the maintenance of these institutions. These causes combined, 
and aided by the all-reaching trade depression which has so long 
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prevailed, have effectually barred all increase of deer forests for some 
years, and would seem to point to the conclusion that a practical 
limit to afforestment has been reached. Whether, indeed, deer forests 
are not on the wane may be regarded as a doubtful question. Some 
ten or twelve forests, representing a rental of not less than 22,000/., 
failed to obtain tenants last season; and though this is understood to 
have been partly due to the occurrence of the last general election 
in midsummer, followed by an unusually late session of Parliament, 
it nevertheless must be taken as an indication that deer forests are 
not at present so much in request as formerly. 

But while we may feel satisfied that, whether from pecuniary or 
other inducements, any material enlargement of the area dedicated 
to deer forests is now very improbable; and while everyone would 
deprecate an indiscriminate and reckless use of land, adapted for 
more important purposes, to the exclusive pursuit of pleasure, we 
are by no means brought to the conclusion that it would be prudent 
or justifiable to affect the overthrow of existing deer forests, or 
seriously interfere with their present constitution. Some of these, 
as we have seen, have existed from time immemorial; many are of 
comparatively old date; and only some thirty have been created 
in recent years, and few or none at all since 1883. It has likewise 
been established that very much of the land secluded for this purpose 
is such as is perfectly valueless for any other known profitable pur- 
pose. After all, these 1,975,209 acres are only 16 per cent. of the 
aggregate area of those counties—the most rugged and sterile 
counties in Scotland—in which they are comprised. Only 4% per 
cent. of the gross acreage of these counties has been afforested since 
1872, and that, of course, all of the highest and least productive land. 
It has also been shown that the forests have not led to depopulation, 
cannot truthfully have any charges of eviction brought against them, 
nor have had any injurious influence on the habits or morals of the 
persons employed upon them. It has also been demonstrated that 
they really exercise no appreciable effect in diminishing the national 
food supply. On the other hand, proof has been given of the enor- 
mous and perennial benefits they are the vehicle of securing and dis- 
tributing all over the Highlands, in affording employment and profit 
to large numbers of persons in almost every walk of life, in a general 
relief of the pressure of taxation, and otherwise. 

In connection with the attractions of these and other sporting 
interests—the health, repose, or delightful occupation to the jaded 
mind or body which they afford—much of the marvellous improvement 
and prosperity of the Highlands during the past fifty years has been 
built up. Upon these this still depends. Men have arisen to question 
this in these later days, and have clamoured for their destruction. 
But mere blind or interested declamation has hitherto had no chance 
against the facts, and it is improbable that it ever will. As a benefi- 
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cent factor in the advancement of the Highlands the interests which 
have been here considered are second only to the great business of 
sheep-farming, the prosperity of which is for the present, perhaps for 
ever, gone. If Highlanders should be the abettors of a policy result- 
ing in a dissipation of the harvest annually derived from these unique 
possessions of theirs, assuredly ‘their children will not arise to call 
them blessed.’ Nothing could be more suicidal. The history of 
trade and commerce presents many instances of industries, acted on 
by hidden and apparently uncontrollable influences, languishing 
and disappearing from particular localities ; and it is a rare thing to 
witness a reflux of the same. But in such cases there is generally 
a magazine of resources and a recuperative energy which ere long 
eventuate in the establishment of some fresh form of occupation for 
the people. The spirit of trade may hibernate but never dies out- 
right in these favoured southern districts, with their rich stores of 
coal and iron, their facilities of transport, and their better climate. 
But how different are the Highlands! Without mines or minerals, 
manufactures or industries of any kind beyond their sheep farms and 
shootings, and the limited, precarious, and often profitless pursuit of 
fishing ; with no efficient harbours, and few railways; with a sterile 
soil and an inclement sky; what is to be the fate of these parts if to 
their languishing farming and spiritless and profitless fishing there 
should unfortunately be added the destruction of those other concerns 
which we have been considering? In this case there is, as far as can 
be seen, nothing to take their place. Woe be to him who, not 
recognising, or disregarding this, sets his hands to such a purpose! 


GEORGE MALCOLM. 
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THE RUIN OF AURANGZEB; OR THE HISTORY OF 
A REACTION. 


WHEN Dr. Johnson wanted a modern example of Zhe Vanity of Human 
Wishes, he took the career of the Royal Swede. But during the 
same period that witnessed the brief glories of Charles the Twelfth 
in Europe, a more appalling tragedy of wrecked ambition was being 
enacted in the East. Within a year of Charles’s birth in 1681, 
Aurangzeb, the last of the Great Mughals, set out with his grand army 
for Southern India. Within a year of Charles’s fatal march to 
Russia in 1708, Aurangzeb’s grand army lay shattered by a quarter 
of a centnry of victory and defeat; Aurangzeb himself was dying 
of old age and a broken heart; while his enemies feasted around 
his starving camp, and prayed heaven for long life to a sovereign 
in whose obstinacy and despair they placed their firmest hopes. 
The Indian emperor and the Swedish king were alike men of severe 
simplicity of life, of the highest personal courage, and of indomitable 
will. The memory of both is stained by great crimes. History can 
never forget that Charles broke an ambassador on the wheel, and 
that Aurangzeb imprisoned his father and murdered his brethren. 

But here the analogy ends. As the Indian emperor fought and 
conquered in a wider arena, so was his character laid out on grander 
lines, and his catastrophe came on a mightier scale. He knew how 
to turn back the torrent of defeat, by commanding his elephant’s legs 
to be chained to the ground in the thick of the battle, with a swift 
yet deliberate valour which Charles might have envied. He could 
spread the meshes of a homicidal intrigue, enjoying all the time the 
most lively consolations of religion; and he could pursue a State 
policy with humane repugnance to the necessary crimes, yet with 
an inflexible assent to them, which Richelieu would have admired. 
From the meteoric transit of Charles the Twelfth history learns 
little. The sturdy English satirist probably put that vainglorious 
career to its highest purpose when he used it ‘to point a moral, or 
adorn a tale.” From the ruin of Aurangzeb the downfall of the 
Mughal Empire dates, and the history of modern India begins. 

The house of Timur had brought with it to India the adventurous 
hardihood of the steppes, and the unsapped vitality of the Tartar 
tent. Babar, the founder of the Indian Mughal Empire in 1526, 
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was the sixth in descent from Timur, and during six more genera- 
tions his own dynasty proved prolific of strongly marked types. Each 
succeeding emperor, from father to son, was, for evil or for good, a 
genuine original man. In Babar himself, literally The Lion, the 
Mughall dynasty had produced its epic hero; in Humayun, its knight- 
errant and royal refugee; in Akbar, its consolidator and statesman ; 
in Jahangir, its talented drunkard; and its magnificent palace- 
builder in Shah Jahan. It was now to bring forth in Aurangzeb a 
ruler whom hostile writers stigmatise as a cold-hearted usurper, and 
whom Muhammadan historians venerate as a saint. 

Aurangzeb was born on the night of the 4th of November 1618, 
and before he reached the age of ten, his father, Shah Jahan, had 
succeeded to the throne of his ancestors. His mother, The Exalted 
of the Palace, was the last of the great queens who shared and 
directed the fortunes of a Mughal Emperor. Married when just 
out of her teens, she bore thirteen children to her husband, and died in 
giving birth to a fourteenth. Her nineteen years of wedded life had 
been splendid but sorrowful. Of her children, eight died in infancy 
or childhood. Her bereaved husband raised to her, in sight of his 
palace, the most beautiful tomb in the world. It crowns the lofty 
bank of the Jumna, a dream in marble, with its cupolas floating 
upwards like silver bubbles into the sky. To this day it bears her 
Persian title, The Exalted of the Palace; a title which travellers 
from many far countries have contracted into the Taj Mahal. 

She left behind her four sons and two daughters. Her eldest 
surviving child was the Princess Imperial, named The Ornament of 
the World; a masterful but affectionate girl of seventeen, and not 
free from feminine frailties. The Princess Imperial succeeded to 
her mother’s place in her father’s heart. During the remaining 
twenty-seven years of his reign, she guided his policy and controlled 
his palace; and during his last eight years of dethronement and 
eclipse, she shared his imprisonment. The great rest-house for 
travellers at Delhi was one of her many splendid charities. She died 
with the fame of her past beauty still fresh, unmarried, at the age of 
sixty-seven. Her grave lies close to a saint’s and to a poet’s, in that 
campo santo of marble latticework, and exquisite carving, and 
embroidered canopies of silk and gold, near the Hall of the Sixty- 
four Pillars, beyond the Delhi walls. But only a piece of pure white 
marble, with a little grass piously watered by generations marks the 
princess’ grave. ‘Let no rich canopy surmount my resting place,’ 
was her dying injunction, inscribed on the headstone. ‘This grass 
is the best covering for the grave of a lowly heart, the humble and 
transitory Ornament of the World, the disciple of the holy Man of 
Chist, the daughter of the Emperor Shah Jahan.’ But the magnifi- 
cent mosque of Agra is the public memorial of the lady who lies in 
that modest grass-covered grave. 
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The eldest son of The Exalted of the Palace, and the heir apparent 
to the Empire, was Prince Dara. One year younger than the Princess 
Imperial, he became the object of her ardent affection through life. 
In the troubles that were to fall upon the family she devoted herself 
to his cause.. Dara was an open-handed, high-spirited prince, con- 
temptuous of advice, and destitute of self-control. He had a noble 
and dignified bearing, except when he lost his temper. At such 
moments he would burst out into a tornado of abuse, insulting 
and menacing the greatest generals and officers of State. The rigid 
observances of Islam, with its perpetual round of prayers and its 
long fasts, were distasteful to his nature. And he had all the rival 
religions, Christian, Muhammadan, and Hindu to choose from, in the 
Court and the seraglio. Dara leaned towards Christianity and 
Hinduism. While contemptuously continuing in externals a Muham- 
madan, he concocted for himself an easy and elegant faith from the 
alternate teaching of a Brahman philosopher and a French Jesuit. 
He shocked good Mussulmans by keeping an establishment of 
learned Hindus to translate their infidel scriptures into Persian. He 
even wrote a book himself to reconcile the conflicting creeds. 

His next brother Shuja was a more discreet young prince. 
Conciliatory to the nobles, courageous and capable of forming weli- 
laid plans, he might also have been able to execute them, but for his 
love of pleasure. In the midst of critical affairs, he would suddenly 
shut himself up with the ladies of his palace, and give days and 
nights to wine, and song, and dance; no minister of State daring to 
disturb his revels. Like his elder brother, he too fell away from the 
orthodox Suni faith of the Indian Muhammadans. But Shuja’s 
defection was due to deliberate policy. He adopted the Shia heresy 
of Persia, with the hope of winning, the Persian adventurers, then 
powerful at Court and in the army, to his side in the struggle which 
he foresaw must take place for the throne. 

Next to him in the family came the princess named The 
Brilliant Lady; less beautiful and less talented than her elder sister, 
but equally ambitious, and fonder of gifts and of display. She 
attached herself to the cause of the third brother Aurangzeb, born 
fourteen months after herself. The youngest of the four brethren 
was Prince Murad, six years younger than Aurangzeb. Murad grew 
up a model Muhammadan knight; generous, polite, a despiser of 
intrigue, and devoted to war and the chase. He boasted that he 
had no secrets, and that he looked only to his sword to win his 
way to fortune. But as years passed on, his shining qualities were 
tarnished by an increasing indulgence at the table, and the struggle 
for the throne found him, still a brave soldier indeed, but also a 
glutton and a drunkard. 

In the midst of this ambitious and voluptuous Imperial family, a 
very different character was silently being matured. Aurangzeb, the 
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third brother, ardently devoted himself to study. In after-life he 
knew the Kuran by heart, and his memory was a storehouse of the 
literature, sacred and profane, of Islam. He had himself a facility for 
verse, and wrote a prose style at once easy and dignified, running up 
the complete literary gamut from pleasantry to pathos. His Persian 
Letters to his Sons, thrown off in the camp, or on the march, or from 
a sick bed, have charmed Indian readers during two centuries, and 
still sell in the Punjab bazaars. His poetic faculty he transmitted 
in a richer vein to his eldest daughter, whose verses survive under 
her zom de plume of The Incognita. 

3ut in the case of Aurangzeb, poetry and literary graces merely 
formed the illuminated margin of a solid and sombre learning. His 
tutor, a man of the old scholastic philosophy, led him deep into the 
ethical and grammatical subtleties which still form the too exclusive 
basis of an orthodox Muhammadan education. His whole nature was 
filled with the stern religion of Islam. Its pure adoration of one 
unseen God, its calm pauses for personal prayer five times each day, 
its crowded celebrations of public worship, and those exaltations of 
the soul which spring from fasting and high-strained meditation, 
formed the realities of existence to the youthful Aurangzeb. The 
outer world in which he moved, with its pageants and pleasures, was 
merely an irksome intrusion on his inner life. We shall presently 
see him wishing to turn hermit. His eldest brother scornfully nick- 
named him The Saint. 

To a young Muhammadan prince of this devout temper the outer 
world was at that time full of sadness. The heroic soldiers of 
the Early Empire, and their not less heroic wives, had given place to 
a vicious and delicate breed of grandees. The ancestors of Aurangzeb, 
who swooped down on India from the North, were ruddy men in 
boots. The courtiers among whom Aurangzeb grew up were pale 
persons in petticoats. Babar, the founder of the empire, had swum 
every river which he met with during thirty years of campaigning, 
including the Indus and the other great channels of the Punjab, and 
the mighty Ganges herself twice during a ride of 160 miles in two 
days. The luxurious lords around the youthful Aurangzeb wore 
skirts made of innumerable folds of the finest white muslin, and 
went to war in palankeens. On a royal march, when not on duty 
with the Emperor, they were carried, says an eye-witness, ‘stretched 
as on a bed, sleeping at ease till they reached their next tent, where 
they are sure to find an excellent dinner,’ a duplicate kitchen being 
sent on the night before. 

A hereditary system of compromise with strange gods had eaten 
the heart out of the State religion. Aurangzeb’s great-grandfather 
Akbar, deliberately accepted that system of compromise as the 
basis of the empire. Akbar discerned that all previous Muhammadan 
rulers of India had been crushed between two opposite forces; 
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between fresh hordes of Mussulman invaders from without, and the 
dense hostile masses of the Hindu population within. He conceived 
the design of creating a really national empire in India, by enlisting 
the support of the native races. He married, and he compelled his 
family to marry, the daughters of Hindu princes. He abolished the 
Infidel Tax on the Hindu population. He threw open the highest 
offices in the State, and the highest commands in the army, to Hindu 
leaders of men. 

The response made to this policy of conciliation forms the most 
instructive episode in Indian history. One Hindu general subdued 
for Akbar the great provinces of Bengal and Orissa; and organised, 
as his finance minister, the revenue system of the Mughal Empire. 
Another Hindu general governed the Punjab. A third was hurried 
southwards two thousand miles from his command in Kabul, to put 
down a Muhammadan rising in districts not far from Calcutta. A 
Brahman bard led an imperial division in the field, and was Akbar’s 
dearest friend, for whose death the emperor twice went into mourn- 
ing. While Hindu leaders thus commanded the armies and shaped 
the policy of the empire, Hindu revenue officers formed the back- 
bone of its administration, and the Hindu military races supplied 
the flower of its troops. It was on this political confederation of 
interests, Mussulman and Hindu, that the Mughal Empire rested, so 
long as it endured. 

Akbar had not, however, been content with a political con- 
federation. He believed that if the empire was to last, it must 
be based on a religious coalition of the Indian races. He accordingly 
constructed a State religion, catholic enough, as he thought, to be 
acceptable to all his subjects. Such a scheme of a _ universal 
religion had, during two hundred years, been the dream of Hindu 
reformers and the text of wandering preachers throughout India. 
On the death of the Bengal saint of the fifteenth century, the 
Muhammadans and Hindus contended for his body. The saint 
suddenly appeared in their midst, and, commanding them to look 
under the shroud, vanished. This they did. But under the winding 
sheet they found only a heap of beautiful flowers, one-half of which 
the Hindus burned with holy rites, while the other half was buried 
with pomp by the Mussulmans. In Akbar’s time, many sacred places 
had become common shrines for the two faiths: the Mussulmans 
venerating the same impression on the rocks as the footprint of their 
prophet, which the Hindus revered as the footprint of their god. 

Akbar, the great-grandfather of Aurangzeb, utilised this tendency 
towards religious coalition as an instrument of political union. He 
promulgated a State religion, called the Divine Faith, which 
combined the monotheism of Islam with the symbolic worship of 
Hinduism, and with something of the spirit of Christianity. He 
worshipped the sun as the most glorious visible type of the Deity; 
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and he commanded the people to prostrate themselves before himself 
as the Divine representative. The Muhammadan lawyers set their 
seal to a decision supporting his Majesty. The Muhammadan medical 
men discovered that the eating of beef, which Akbar had renounced 
as repugnant to Hindu sentiment, was hurtful to the human body. 
Poets glorified the new faith ; learned men translated the Hindu 
scriptures and the Christian gospel; Roman priests exhibited the 
birth of Jesus in waxwork, and introduced the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The othodox Muhammadan beard was shaved ; the devout 
Muhammadan salutation was discontinued ; the Muhammadan con- 
fession of faith disappeared from the coinage ; the Muhammadan 
calendar gave place to the Hindu. At length, a formal declaration 
of apostasy was drawn up, renouncing the religion of Islam for the 
Divine Faith of the Emperor. 

The Emperor was technically the elected head of the Muham- 
madan congregation, and God’s vicegerent on earth. It was as if the 
Pope had called upon Christendom to renounce in set terms the 
religion of Christ. A Persian historian declares that when these 
‘ effective letters of damnation,’ as he calls them, issued, ‘ the heavens 
might have rent asunder and the earth opened her abyss.’ As a 
matter of fact, Akbar was a fairly successful religious founder. One 
or two grave men retired from his Court, and a local insurrection was 
easily quelled. But Akbar had no apostolic successor. His son, the 
talented drunkard, while he continued to exact the prostrations of 
the people, revived the externals of Islam at Court, and restored the 
Muhammadan confession of faith to the coin. Akbar’s grandson, the 
palace-builder abolished the prostrations. At the same time he 
cynically lent his countenance to the Hindu worship, took toll on its 
ceremonies, and paid a yearly allowance to the Hindu high-priest at 
Benares. 

But neither the son nor the grandson of Akbar could stem the 
tide of immorality which rolled on, with an ever-increasing volume, 
during three generations of contemptuous half-belief. One of Akbar’s 
younger sons had drunk himself to death, smuggling in his liquor in 
the barrel of his fowlingpiece, when his supply of wine was cut off. The 
quarter of Delhi known as Shaitanpara, or Devilsville, dates from 
Akbar’s reign. The tide of immorality brought with it the lees of 
superstition. Witches, wizards, diviners, professors of palmistry, 
and miracle-workers thronged the capital. ‘ Here,’ says a French 
physician at the Mughal Court, ‘ they tell a poor person his fortune 
for a halfpenny.’ A Portuguese outlaw sat as wisely on his bit of 
carpet as the rest, practising astrology by means of an old mariner’s 
compass and a couple of Romish prayer-books, whose pictured saints 
and virgins he used for the signs of the zodiac. 

It was on such a world of immorality, superstition and unbelief 
that the austere young Aurangzeb looked out with sad eyes. His 
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silent reflections on the prosperous apostates around him must 
have been a sombre monotone, perhaps with ominous passages in 
it, like that fierce refrain which breaks in upon the Easter evening 
psalm, ‘ But in the name of the Lord, I will destroy them.’ A young 
prince in this mood was a rebuke to the palace, and might become a 
danger to the throne. No one could doubt his courage ; indeed he 
had slain a lion set free from the intervening nets usually employed 
in the royal chase. At the age of seventeen, his father accordingly 
sent him to govern Southern India, where the Hindu Marathas and 
two independent Muhammadan kingdoms professing the Shia heresy, 
might afford ample scope for his piety and valour. 

The imperial army of the south, under his auspices, took many 
forts, and for a time effected a settlement of the country. But after 
eight years of viceregal splendour, Aurangzeb, at the age of twenty-five, 
resolved to quit the world, and to pass the rest of his life in seclusion 
and prayer. His father angrily put a stop to this project; recalled 
him to Court, stripped him of his military rank, and deprived him 
of his personal estate. But next year it was found expedient to 
employ Aurangzeb in the government of another province ; and two 
years later he received the great military command of Balkh. On 
his arrival, the enemy swarmed like locusts upon his camp. The 
attempt to beat them off lasted till the hour of evening prayer ; 
when Aurangzeb calmly dismounted from his horse, kneeled down 
in the midst of the battle, and repeated the sacred ritual. The 
opposing general, awed by the religious confidence of the prince, 
called off his troops, saying ‘that to fight with such a man is to 
destroy oneself.’ After about seven years of wars and sieges in 
Afghanistan, Aurangzeb was again appointed Viceroy of Southern 
India. 

In 1657, his eldest brother, firmly planted in the Imperial Court, 
and watching with impatient eyes the failing health of the Emperor, 
determined to disarm his brethren. He procured orders to recall his 
youngest brother Murad from his viceroyalty on the western coast ; 
and to strip Aurangzeb of his power in the south. These mandates 
found Aurangzeb besieging one of the two heretical Muhammadan 
capitals of Southern India. Several of the great nobles at once deserted 
him. He patched up a truce with the beleaguered city, and extorted 
a large sum of money from its boy-king. He had previously squeezed 
a great treasure from the other independent Muhammadan kingdom 
of the south. Thus armed, at the cost of the Shia heretics, with the 
sinews of war, he marched north to deliver his father, the Emperor, 
from the evil counsels of the Prince Imperial. 

For the Emperor, now sixty-seven years of age, lay stricken with 
a terrible disease. The poor old palace-builder well knew the two 
essential conditions for retaining the Mughal throne—namely, to be 
perfectly pitiless to his kindred, and to be in perfect health himself. 
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In the early days of the Empire, the royal family had been knit 
together in bands of warm affection ; and its chivalrous founder had 
given his own life for his son’s. Babar, runs the story, seeing his 
son sinking under a mortal disease, walked three times solemnly 
round the bed, and implored God to take his own life and spare the 
prince. After a few moments of silent prayer, he suddenly exclaimed, 
‘I have borne it away ; I have borne it away !’ and from that moment 
his son began to recover, while the Lion Babar visibly declined. But 
during three generations, the Mughal dynasty had lain under the 
curse of bad sons. Aurangzeb’s father, the stricken Emperor, had 
been a rebel prince. He left not one male alive of the house of 
Timur, so that he and his children might be the sole heirs of the 
Empire. These children were now to prove his perdition. Amid 
the pangs of his excruciating disease, his eldest son Dara grasped 
the central government; while his next son, Prince Shuja, hurried 
north from his Viceroyalty of Bengal to seize the imperial capital. 

Prince Shuja was driven back. But there was a son advancing 
from the south whose steps could not be stayed. Aurangzeb had 
been forced by his eldest brother’s intrigues to assume the defensive. 
It seems doubtful whether, at first, he aspired to the throne. His 
sole desire, he declared, was to rescue his father from evil counsellors, 
and then to retire from the world. This longing for the religious 
life had led to his public degradation when a young prince: it 
asserted itself amid the splendours of his subsequent reign. At the 
present crisis it served him for a mask: as to whether it was genuine, 
his previous and later life perhaps entitle him to the benefit of a 
doubt. On one point he had firmly made up his mind: that the 
apostasy of his two elder brothers disqualified them for a Muham- 
madan throne. He accordingly resolved to join his youngest brother, 
whose viceroyalty lay on his way north ; and who, although a drunkard 
in private life, was orthodox in his public belief. 

A five years’ war of succession followed. Each one of the four 
brethren knew that the stake for which he played was an empire or 
a grave. The eldest brother, Dara, defeated by Aurangzeb and 
betrayed into his hands, was condemmed by the doctors of the law 
for his apostasy to Islam, and put to death as a renegade. The 
second brother, Shuja, was hunted out of his viceroyalty of Bengal 
into the swamps of Arakan, and outraged by the barbarian king with 
whom he had sought shelter. The last authentic glimpse we get of him 
is flying across a mountain into the woods, wounded on the head with 
a stone, and with only one faithful woman and three followers to 
share his end. The destiny of the youngest brother, Murad, with 
whom Aurangzeb had joined his forces, for some time hung in the 
balance. The tenderness with which Aurangzeb, on a memorable 
Occasion, wiped the sweat and dust from his brother’s face, was pro- 
bably not altogether assumed. But the more Aurangzeb saw of the 
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private habits of the young prince, the less worthy he seemed of the 
throne. At last, one night, Murad awoke from a drunken sleep to 
find himself Aurangzeb’s prisoner. His friends planned his escape; 
and he would have safely let himself down from the fortress, but for 
an alarm caused by the weeping of a lady who had shared his con- 
finement and from whom he could not part without saying farewell. 
He was not allowed another chance. Aurangzeb had him tried— 
nominally for an old murder which he had committed when Viceroy— 
and executed. Having thus disposed of his three brothers, Aurangzeb 
got rid of their sons by slow poisoning with laudanum, and shut up 
his aged father in his palace till he died. 

Then was let loose on India that tremendously destructive force, 
a puritan Muhammadan monarch. In 1658, in the same summer 
that witnessed the death of the puritan Protector of England, 
Aurangzeb, at the age of forty, seated himself on the throne of the 
Mughals. The narrative of his long reign of half a century is the 
history of a great reaction against the religious compromises of his 
predecessors, and against their policy of conciliation towards the 
native races. He set before himself three tasks: he resolved to reform 
the morals of the Court; to bring down the Hindus to their proper 
place as infidels; and to crush the two heretical Muhammadan 
kingdoms of southern India. i 

The luxurious lords soon found that they had got a very different 
master from the old palace-builder. Aurangzeb was an austere 
compound of the emperor, the soldier, and the saint ; and he imposed 
a like austerity on all around him. Of a humble silent demeanour, 
with a profound resignation to God’s will in the height of success as 
in the depths of disaster, very plainly clothed, never sitting on a raised 
seat in private, nor using any vessel of silver or gold, he earned his 
daily food by manual labour. But he doubled the royal charities, 
and established free eating-houses for the sick and poor. Twice each 
day he took his seat in court to dispense justice. On Fridays he 
conducted the prayers of the common people in the great mosque. 
During the month of fast, he spent six to nine hours a night in read- 
ing the Kuran to a select assembly of the faithful. He completed, 
when emperor, the task which he had begun as a boy, of learning 
the sacred book by heart; and he presented two copies of it to 
Mecca, beautifully written with his own hand. He maintained a 
body of learned men to compile a code of the Muhammadan law, at 
a cost exceeding 20,000/. sterling. 

The players and minstrels were silenced by royal proclamation. 
But they were settled on grants of land, if they would turn to a better 
life. The courtiers suddenly became men of prayer; the ladies of 
the seraglio took enthusiastically to reciting the Kuran. Only the 
poor dancers and singers made a struggle. They carried a bier with 
wailing under the window of the Emperor. On his Majesty’s looking 
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out and asking the purport of the funeral procession, they answered, 
that ‘ Music was dead, and that they were bearing forth her corpse.’ 
‘Pray bury her deeply,’ replied the Emperor from the balcony, ‘ so that 
henceforth she may make no more noise.’ 

The measures taken against the Hindus seemed for a time to 
promise equal success. Aurangzeb at once stopped the allowance to 
the Hindu high-priest at Benares. Some of the most sacred Hindu 
temples he levelled with the ground, erecting magnificent mosques 
out of their materials on the same sites. He personally took part in 
the work of proselytism. ‘His Majesty,’ says a Persian biographer, 
‘himself teaches the holy confession to numerous infidels, and invests 
them with dresses of honour and other favours.’ He finally restored 
the Muhammadan Calendar. He refused to receive offerings at the 
Hindu festivals, and he sacrificed a large revenue from Hindu shrines. 
He remitted eighty taxes on trade and religion, at a yearly loss of 
several millions sterling. The goods of the true believers, indeed, 
were for some time altogether exempted from duties; and were 
eventually charged only one-half the rate paid by the Hindus. 

These remissions of revenue compelled Aurangzeb to resort to 
new taxation. When his ministers .remonstrated against giving up 
the Hindu pilgrim-tax, he sternly declined to share the profits of 
idolatry, and proposed a general tax on the infidels instead. That 
hated impost had been abolished by Akbar in the previous century— 
as part of his policy of conciliation towards the Hindus. Aurangzeb 
revived the poll-tax on infidels, in spite of the clamours of the Hindu 
population. They rent the air with lamentations under the palace 
windows. When he went forth in state on Friday, to lead the 
prayers of the faithful in the great mosque, he found the streets 
choked with petitioners. The Emperor paused for a moment for the 
suppliant crowd to open; then he commanded his elephants to 
advance, trampling the wretched people under foot. The detested 
impost was unsparingly enforced. If a Hindu of rank, writes a 
Persian historian, met a menial of the tax-office, ‘his countenance 
instantly changed.” So low were the native races brought, that a 
proclamation issued forbidding any Hindu to ride in a palankeen, or 
on an Arab horse, without a licence from Government. 

While Aurangzeb dealt thus hardly with the Hindu population, 
his hand fell heavily on the Hindu princes. He vindictively re- 
membered that the Hindu Rajputs had nearly won the throne for his 
eldest brother, and that their most distinguished chief had dared to 
remonstrate with himself. ‘If your Majesty,’ wrote the brave Hindu 
Raja of Jodhpur, ‘ places any faith in books by distinction called divine, 
you will there be instructed that God is the God of all mankind, not 
the God of the Mussulmans alone. In your temples to His name, 
the voice of prayer is raised; in a house of images, where a bell is 
Shaken, He is still the object of worship.’ Aurangzeb did not venture 
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to quarrel with this great military prince. He sought his friendship, 
and employed him in the highest and most dangerous posts. But 
on his death, the Emperor tried to seize his infant sons. The 
chivalrous blood of the Rajputs boiled over at this outrage on the 
widow and the orphan. ‘They rose in rebellion ; one of Aurungzeb’s 
own sons placed himself at their head, proclaimed himself emperor, 
and marched against his father with 70,000 men. A bitter war of 
religion followed. Aurangzeb, whose cause for a time had seemed 
hopeless, spared not the Hindus. He burned their homesteads, cut 
down their fruit-trees, defiled their temples, and carried away cartloads 
of their gods to the capital. There he thrust the helpless images, with 
their faces downwards, below the steps of the great mosque, so that 
they should be hourly trampled under foot by the faithful. The 
Rajputs, on their side, despoiled the mosques, burned the Kuran, and 
insulted the prayer-readers. The war ended in a sullen submission 
of the Hindus; but the Rajputs became thenceforth the destroyers, 
instead of the supporters, of the Mughal Empire. 

Having thus brought low the infidel Hindus of the north, 
Aurangzeb turned his strength against the two heretical Muham- 
madan kingdoms of southern India. The conquest of the south had 
been the dream of the Mughal dynasty. During four generations, 
each emperor had laboured, with more or less constancy, at the task. 
To the austere conscience of Aurangzeb it seemed not only an 
unalterable part of the imperial policy, but an imperative religious 
duty. It grew into the fixed idea of his life. The best years of his 
young manhood, from seventeen to forty, he had spent as Viceroy of 
the South, against the heretic Shia kingdoms and the infidel Marathas. 
When the Viceroy of the South became Emperor of India, he placed 
a son in charge of the war. During the first twenty-three years of 
his reign, Aurangzeb directed the operations from his distant northern 
capital. But at the age of sixty-three he realised that, if he was 
ever to conquer the South, he must lead his armies in person. 
Accordingly, in 1681, he set forth, now a white-bearded man, from 
his capital, never to return. The remaining twenty-six years of his 
life he spent on the march, or in the camp, until death released him, 
at the age of nearly ninety, from his long labour. 

Already a great sense of isolation had chilled the Emperor’s heart. 
‘The art of reigning,’ he said, ‘is so delicate, that a king’s jealousy 
should be awakened by his very shadow.’ His brothers and nephews 
had been slain, as a necessary condition of his accession to the throne. 
His own sons were now impatient of his long reign. One of them 
had openly rebelled ; the conduct of another was so doubtful that the 
imperial guns had to be pointed against his division during a battle. 
The able Persian adventurers, who had formed the most trustworthy 
servants of the Empire, were discountenanced by Aurangzeb as Shia 
heretics. The Hindus had. been alienated as infidels. But one 
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mighty force still remained at his command. Never had the troops 
of the Empire been more regularly paid or better equipped, although 
at one time better disciplined. Aurangzeb knew that the army alone 
stood between him and the disloyalty of his sons, and between him 
and the hatred of the native races. He now resolved to hurl its 
whole weight against the two heretical Muhammadan kingdoms of 
southern India. 

The military array of the Empire consisted of a regular army of 
about 400,000 men, and a provincial militia estimated as high as 
4,400,000. The militia was made up of irregular levies, uncertain 
in number, incapable of concentration, and whose services could only 
be relied on for a short period. ‘The regular army consisted partiy 
of contingents, whose commanders received grants of territory, or 
magnificent allowances for their support, partly of troops paid direct 
from the imperial treasury. The policy of Akbar had been to recruit 
from three mutually hostile classes—the Suni Muhammadans of the 
Empire, the Shia Mui:ammadans from beyond the north-western 
frontier, and the Hindu Rajputs. The Shia generals were conspicuous 
for their skill, the Rajput troops for their valour. On the eve of 
battle the Rajput warriors bade each other a cheerful farewell for ever ; 
not without reason, as in one of Aurangzeb’s actions only six hundred 
Rajputs survived out of eight thousand. 

The strength of the army lay in its cavalry, 200,000 strong. The 
pay was high, a trooper with only one horse, says Bernier, receiving 
not less than Rs. 25 (say 55 shillings) a month—a large sum in those 
days. Cavaliers with parties of four or more horses drew from 200/. 
to nearly 1,000/. sterling a year, while a commander of five thousand 
had an annual surplus of 15,000/. sterling, after defraying all expenses. 
The sons of the nobility often served as private troopers, and the 
path of promotion lay open to all. Originally « commander of 
cavalry was bound to maintain an equal number of infantry, one- 
fourth of them to be mutchlockmen and the rest archers. But, as a 
matter of fact, the infantry were a despised force, consisting of 15,000 
picked men around the king’s person, and a rabble of 200,000 to 
300,000 foot soldiers and camp-followers on the march. ‘The match- 
lockmen squatted on the ground, resting their pieces on a wooden 
fork which they carried on their backs; ‘terribly afraid,’ says 
Bernier, ‘of burning their eyelashes or long beards; and, above all, 
lest some sé” or evil spirit should cause the musket to burst.’ For 
every random shot which they fired under these disadvantages, the 
cavalry discharged three arrows with a good aim, at their ease, 
The pay of a matchlockman went as high as 44s. a month. 

The artillery consisted of a siege-train, throwing balls up to 96 
and rr2 pounds; a strong force of field-guns; 200 to 300 swivel 
guns on camels; and ornamental batteries of light guns, known 
as the stirrup-artillery. The stirrup-artillery on a royal march 
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numbered 50 or 60 small brass pieces, mounted on painted carriages, 
each drawn by two horses, with a third horse led by an assistant 
driver asa relay. At one time many of the gunners had been Christians 
or Portuguese, drawing 22/. sterling per mensem. The monthly pay 
of a native artilleryman under Aurangzeb was about jos. The im- 
portance of the artillery may be estimated from the fact, that after a 
battle with one of his brothers, Aurangzeb found 114 cannon left on 
the field. The army of Kandahar in 1651 carried with it 30,000 
cannon-balls, 400,000 lbs. of gunpowder, and 14,000 rockets. The 
war elephants were even more important than the artillery. Ex- 
perienced generals reckoned one good elephant equal to a regiment 
of 500 cavalry ; or, if properly supported by matchlockmen, at double 
that number. Elephants cost from 10,000/. downwards: 500/. to 
1,000/. being a common price. Akbar kept 5,000 of these huge 
animals, ‘in strength like a mountain, in courage and ferocity lions.’ 
Under Aurangzeb, over 800 elephants were maintained in the royal 
stables, besides the large number employed on service and in the 
provinces. 

A pitched battle commenced with a mutual cannonade. The 
guns were placed in front, sometimes linked together with chains of 
iron. Behind them were ranged the camel-artillery with swivel-guns, 
supported by the matchlockmen; the elephants were kept as much 
as possible out of the first fire; the cavalry poured in their arrows 
from either flank. The Emperor, on a lofty armour-plated elephant, 
towered conspicuous in the centre; princes of the blood or powerful 
chiefs commanded the right and left wings. But there was no proper 
staff to enable the Emperor to keep touch with the wings and the 
rear. After the cannonade had done its work of confusion, a tremen- 
dous cavalry charge took place; the horse and elephants being 
pushed on in front and from either flank to break the adverse line of 
guns. In the hand-to-hand onset that followed, the centre division and 
each wing fought on its own account; and the commander-in-chief 
might consider himself fortunate if one of his wings did not go over 
to the enemy. If the Emperor descended from his elephant, even to 
pursue the beaten foe on horseback, his own troops might in a moment 
break away in panic, and the just won victory be turned into a 
defeat. 

With all its disadvantages, the weight of this array was such that 
no power then in India could, in the long run, withstand. Its weak 
point was not its order of battle, but the disorder of its march. » There 
was no complete chain of subordination between the divisional com- 
manders. A locust multitude of followers ate up the country for 
leagues on either side. The camp formed an immense city sometimes 
5 miles in length, sometimes 714 miles in circumference. Dead beasts 
of burden poisoned the air. ‘I could never,’ writes Bernier, in words 
which his countryman Dupleix turned into action a century later, 
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‘see these soldiers, destitute of order, and moving with the irregularity 
of a herd of animals, without thinking how easily five and twenty 
thousand of our veterans from Flanders, under Condé or Turenne, 
would destroy an Indian army, however vast.’ 

A Bundela officer in the grand army has left a journal of its opera- 
tions, but without mentioning the total number of troops employed. 
Aurangzeb found two distinct powers in southern India: first, the 
heretical Muhammadan kingdoms of Golconda and Bijapur; second, 
the fighting Hindu peasantry, known as the Marathas. In the 
previous century, while Akbar was conciliating the Hindu Rajputs of 
the north, the independent Muhammadan sovereigns of the south 
had tried a like policy toward the Hindu Marathas, with less success. 
During a hundred years, the Marathas had sometimes sided with the 
independent Muhammadan kingdoms against the imperial troops, 
sometimes with the Imperial troops against the independent Muham- 
madan kingdoms; exacting payment from both sides; and gradually 
erecting themselves into a third party which held the balance of 
power in the south. After several years of fighting, Aurangzeb 
subdued the two Muhammadan kingdoms, and set himseif to finally 
crush the Hindu Marathas. In 1690 their leader was captured ; 
but he scornfully rejected the Emperor’s offer of pardon coupled with 
the condition of turning Mussalman. His eyes were burned in their 
sockets with a red-hot iron, and the tongue which had blasphemed the 
Prophet was cut out. The skin of his head, stuffed with straw, was 
insultingly exposed throughout the cities of southern India. 

These and similar atrocities nerved with an inextinguishable hatred 
the whole Maratha race. The guerilla war of extermination which 
followed during the next seventeen years has scarcely a parallel in 
history. The Marathas first decoyed, then baffled, and finally 
slaughtered the imperial troops. The chivalrous Rajputs of the north 
had stood up against the shock of the grand army and had been 
broken by it. The Hindu peasant confederacy of the north employed 
a very different strategy. They had no idea of bidding farewell to 
each other on the eve of a battle, or of dying next day on a pitched 
field. ‘They declined altogether to fight unless they were sure to 
win; and their word for victory meant ‘to plunder the enemy.’ 
Their clouds of horsemen, scantily clad, with only a folded blanket for 
a saddle, rode jeeringly round the imperial cavalry swathed in sword- 
proof wadding, or fainting under chain-armour, and with difficulty 
spurring their heavily caparisoned steeds out of a prancing amble. 
If the imperial cavalry charged in force, they charged into thin air. 
If they pursued in detachments, they were speared man by man. 

In the Mughal army the foot-soldier was an object of contempt. 
The Maratha infantry were among the finest light troops in the 
world. Skilled marksmen, and so agile as almost always to 
be able to choose their own ground, they laughed at the heavy 
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cavalry of the Empire. The Marathas camped at pleasure around the 
grand army, cutting off supplies, dashing in upon its line of march, 
plundering the ammunition-waggons at river-crossings, and allowing 
the wearied imperialists no sleep by night-attacks. If they did not 
pillage enough food from the royal convoys, every homestead was 
ready to furnish the millet and onions which was all they required. 
When encumbered with booty, or fatigued with fighting, they 
vanished into their hill forts; and next morning fresh swarms hung 
upon the imperial line of march. The tropical heats and rains added 
to the miseries of the northern troops. One autumn a river over- 
flowed the royal camp at midnight, sweeping away ten thousand men, 
with countless tents, horses, and bullocks. The destruction only 
ceased when the aged Emperor wrote a prayer on paper with his own 
hand, and cast it into the rising waters. 

During ten years Aurangzeb directed these disastrous operations, 
chiefly from a headquarters’ cantonment. But his headquarters 
had grown into an enormous assemblage, estimated by an Italian 
traveller at over a million persons. The Marathas were now plunder- 
ing the imperial provinces to the north, and had blocked the line of 
communication with upper India. In 1698 the Emperor, lean, and 
stooping under the burden of eighty years, broke up his head- 
quarters, and divided the remnants of his forces into two corps @armée. 
One of them he sent under his best general to hold the Marathas in 


check in the open country. The other he led in person to besiege 
their cities and hill forts. The corps d@armée of the plains was 
beguiled into a fruitless chase from province to province; fighting 
nineteen battles in six months. It marched and counter-marched, 
writes the Bundela officer, 3,000 miles in one continuous cam- 
paign, until the elephants, horses, and camels were utterly worn 
out. 


The Emperor’s corps darmée fared even worse. Forty years 
before, in the struggle for the throne, he had shared the bread of the 
common soldiers, slept on the bare ground, or reconnoitred, almost 
unattended, several leagues in front. The youthful spirit flamed 
up afresh in the aged monarch. He marched his troops in the 
height of the rainy season. Many of the nobles, having lost their 
horses, had to trudge through the mire on foot. Fort after fort fell 
before his despairing onslaught; but each capture left his army 
more shattered and the forces of the enemy unimpaired. At last his 
so-called sieges dwindled into an attack on a fortified village of 
banditti, during which he was hemmed in within his own entrench- 
ments. In 1703 the Marathas had surprised an imperial division on 
the banks of the Narbada, 21,000 strong, and massacred or driven it 
pell-mell into the river, before the troopers could even saddle their 
horses. In 1705 the imperial elephants were carried off from their pas- 
ture-ground outside the royal camp; the convoys from the north were 
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intercepted ; and grain rose to fivepence a pound in the army—a 
rate more than ten times the ordinary price, and scarcely reached 
even in the severest Indian famines when millions have died of star- 
vation. The Marathas had before this begun to recover their forts. 
The Emperor collected the wreck of his army, and tried to negotiate 
atruce. But the insolent exultation of the enemy left him no hope. 
‘They plundered at pleasure,’ says the Bundela officer, ‘every 
province of the south;’ ‘not a single person durst venture out of the 
camp.’ 

In 1706, a quarter of a century since the grand army had set 
forth from the northern capital, the Emperor began to sink under the 
accumulation of disasters. While he was shut up within his camp 
in the far south, the Marathas had organised a regular system of 
extorting one-fourth of the imperial revenue from several of the 
provinces to the north. In the north-west the Hindu Rajputs were 
inarms. Still further north, the warlike Jat Hindu peasantry were 
up in revolt, near the capital. Aurangzeb had no one to quell this 
general rising of the Hindu races. The Muhammadan generals, who 
had served him so well during his prime of life, now perceived that 
the end was near, and began to shift for themselves. Of his four 
surviving sons, he had imprisoned the eldest during six years; and 
finally released him only after eleven years of restraint. The next 
and most favoured son so little trusted his father that, after one 
narrow escape, he never received a letter from the Emperor without 
turning pale. The third son had been during eighteen years a 
fugitive in Persia from his father’s vengeance, wearying the Shah 
for an army with which to invade Hindustan. The fourth son had 
known what it was to be arrested on suspicion. The finances had 
sunk into such confusion that the Emperor did not dare to discuss 
them with his ministers. With one last effort, he retreated to 
Ahmadnagar ; the Marathas insulting the line of march, but stand- 
ing aside to allow the litter of the Emperor to pass, in an awed 
silence. 

The only escape left to the worn-out Emperor was to die. ‘I camea 
stranger into the world,’ he wrote to one of his sons a few days before 
the end, ‘and a stranger I depart. I brought nothing with me, and, 
save my human infirmities, I carry nothing away. I have fears for 
my salvation, and of what torments may await me. Although I trust 
in God’s mercy, yet terror will not quit me. But, come what may, I 


have launched my barque on the waves. Farewell, farewell, farewell!’ 
The fingers of the dying monarch kept mechanically telling his beads 
till the last moment. He expired on the 21st of February, 1707, in 
the gtst year of his age and the 51st of his reign according to the 
Muhammadan calendar; or two years less by our reckoning of time. 
‘Carry this creature of dust to the nearest burying-place,’ he said, 
‘and lay it in the earth without any useless coffin.’ His will 
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restricted his funeral expenses to ten shillings, which he had saved 
from the sale of work done with his own hands. Ninety odd pounds 
that he had earned by copying the Kuran, he left to the poor. His 
followers buried him beside the tomb of a famous saint, near the 
deserted capital of Daulatabad. 

Never since the Assyrian summer night when the Roman Emperor 
Julian lay dying of the javelin wound in his side, had an imperial 
policy of reaction ended in so complete a catastrophe. The Roman 
Empire was destined to centuries of further suffering before it passed 
through death into new forms of life. The history of Aurangzeb’s 
successors is a swifter record of ruin. The Hindu military races 
closed in upon the Mughal Empire; its Muhammadan viceroys 
carved out for themselves independent kingdoms from its dismem- 
bered provinces. A series of puppet monarchs were set up and 
pulled down; seven devastating hosts poured into India through the 
northern passes; a new set of invaders who would take no denial 
landed from the sea. Less than acentury after Aurangzeb’s death, 
Lord Lake, on his entry into Delhi, was shown a feeble old captive 
of the Hindu Marathas, blinded, poverty-stricken, and half imbecile, 
sitting under a tattered canopy, whom he compassionately saluted 
as the Mughal Emperor. A new rule succeeded in India; a rule 
under which the too rapid reforms of Akbar, and the too obstinate 
reaction of Aurangzeb, are alike impossible. 

Periods of progress have alternated with periods of pause. But 
the advance has been steady towards that consciousness of solidarity, 
that enlightenment of the masses, and that capacity for political 
rights, which mark the growth of a nation. It was by the aliena- 
tion of the native races that the Mughal Empire perished; it is by 
the incorporation of those races into a loyal and united people 
that the British rule will endure. 


And ye, that read these Ruines Tragicall, 
Learne, by their losse, to love the low degree; 
And, if that Fortune chaunce you up to call 
To Honour'’s seat, forget not what you be: 

For he, that of himself is most secure, 

Shall finde his state most fickle and unsure. 


W. W. HunNTER. 





FALLACIES OF THE FRENCH PRESS. 


It would be difficult to overestimate the influence in these days of 
the press on international misunderstandings. We know the views 
of Prince Bismarck on this matter, and there can be no higher 
authority. It is, therefore, satisfactory to observe that the tranquil 
and correct tone of the French press during the recent crisis in the 
affairs of Germany and France has been generally recognised and 
commended by the press of other countries. 

If a similar spirit had characterised the French press when treat- 
ing the various questions which have lately arisen between France 
and England, the relations of the two countries would be now in 
a more satisfactory condition. Unfortunately, for some time past it 
has pleased French journalists to accuse the Government and people 
of this country of all sorts of misdeeds. ‘These accusations are sus- 
tained by no proof, and for the most part are founded on the merest 
fallacies. 

M. Joseph Reinach, in the March number of this Review, says: 
‘There are half-a-dozen carefully and conscientiously edited Paris 
newspapers, but not more than twenty-five people in London beyond 
the French colony ever read one;’ he adds that we form our ideas 
of French matters from the Figaro, which is ‘our favourite paper,’ 
and that ‘ Figaro persistently deceives us.’ 

I will make no reference to Figaro, a paper I seldom read, and 
pass by as unworthy of serious consideration the invectives of such 
journals as L’/ntransigeant, La France, La Revanche, and others, 
rivals in violence, as in incoherence, when mentioning England, 
of that ephemeral production ZL’ Anti-Anglais. I propose to deal 
only with statements in the ‘carefully and conscientiously edited 
papers,’ with accusations made by publicists of reputation, such as 
M. John Lemoinne. 

We are charged by that eminent journalist that by our ‘ political 
and religious intrigues we causéd the revival of the Eastern Ques- 
tion;’ that England ‘intrigued in Bulgaria by her inevitable and 
overwhelming biblical commericial travellers;’ that ‘England put 
herself at the head of a coalition against the little Greek kingdom to 
protect her sous-préfet in Bulgaria;’ that it is the English who 
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exercises all over Europe their ‘ métiers d’ agents provocateurs ;’ that 
‘ we instigated and paid for the revolution in Bulgaria.’ 

These are grave accusations. Now on what foundation are they 
made? M. John Lemoinne neither gives nor attempts proof of 
any one of them in the newspaper which publishes them. He can 
hardly think that our ‘biblical commercial travellers’ have at their 
disposal funds sufficient to pay for a Bulgarian revolution ; and one 
so well acquainted with English life must know that the British 
Government, if so minded, could not provide money for that purpose 
without the British public, and therefore the whole of the world, 
being aware of it. Many Frenchmen have, I know, ‘1’or de Pitt’ on 
the brain, and some there are who think that statesman is still with 
us in the flesh.- But M. John Lemoinne is free from such halluci- 
nations. He should therefore explain how ‘England paid for the 
Bulgarian revolution which she instigated’ and wAy Russia joined 
her in a coalition against the little Greek kingdom, in order to 
protect England’s sous-gréfet in Bulgaria, Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg. 

I do not know whether Ze Matin, Le Gaulois, and Le Petit 
Journal are among the six papers referred to by M. Reinach; but 
the articles of the first named are signed by writers as eminent and 
well known as Jules Simon, John Lemoinne, J. de la Fosse, and 
Ranc. It claims also to be ‘the only French journal receiving by 
special wire the last news of the whole world ;’ and I observe that by 
a remarkable coincidence its correspondents from distant places, 
such as Mandalay or Philadelphia, convey ‘par cable’ the same news, 
in the same words, as some of the London journals (the Zimes or 
Standard for instance) have published from their correspondents on 
the preceding day. 

The Gaulois publishes during the autumn months the move- 
ments of its various abonnés. Among them I find some of the 
first names in France, and I conclude that what appears in that 
journal is not displeasing to them. 

Le Petit Journal has by far the largest circulation of any French 
newspaper. 

In these papers it is that I find, among other questionable asser- 
tions, the following: ‘that our army is ridiculous;’ ‘that it was 
beaten in Afghanistan;’ that ‘we were driven from the Black Sea ;’ 
‘ overpowered in the Soudan,’ ‘ expulsed from Turkey ;’ ‘ that England 
will have to repent for having abandoned France in 1810, her faith- 
ful (?) ally in the Crimea, China, and Mexico; ’ that ‘ our good friends 
the English have not been unconcerned in the massacre by the 
natives (Obock) of a part of the crew of the ‘‘ Pingoin ;”’’ that ‘ Eng- 
land always shows herself unfriendly towards France—hostile at 
Cairo, Madagascar, and Tonquin, at the New Hebrides, even on the 
fishing grounds of Newfoundland and the Channel.’ 
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This last statement is unfortunate, in face of the recent friendly 
action of the British Government towards France in Newfoundland 
which has caused some discontent among our colonists; and, as 
regards the Channel fisheries, it is now pretty well known that 
while French vessels have free access to all our ports, and have 
equal rights with English fishermen to sell their fish, no English 
fishing boat may enter a French port unless driven by stress of 
weather, nor may she under any circumstances sell there her fish. 
Some of the above statements I must qualify by the only term 
applicable to them, as rubbish, and therefore unworthy of notice. But 
as to Tonquin, Madagascar, and Cairo ? 

What are our unfriendly acts in Tonquin? I know of none, and 
none are specified by the French press; though it would not be 
surprising, having regard to French intrigues in Burmah, and the 
craving of France for alliance with Russia, were we to see with regret 
the establishment of ‘nos chers voisins’ in Tonquin. The French 
press is not very clear on our misdeeds in Madagascar. Beyond 
allegations of sympathy with the Hovas, and that their army is com- 
manded by General Willoughby (who certainly is sof an English 
officer), I can find no specific charge. French writers, however, are 
either ignorant, or forget, that our interests in Madagascar exceed 
those of France. Our missionaries spread Christianity and education 
over the island, and brought to its native inhabitants the advantages 
of a higher civilisation. We taught them to be industrious, and our 
neighbouring colony, the Mauritius, is to a certain extent dependent 
on them for its supplies. Were I to ask what benefit France has 
conferred on Madagascar, the French press would find some difficulty 
in giving a satisfactory answer. 

On Egypt France has undoubtedly conferred great benefits. - At 
the close of the last century she brought a long-lost ancient civilisa- 
tion to our modern knowledge; and now by the construction of the 
Suez Canal she has facilitated intercourse between the Eastern and 
Western world. The French are naturallly proud of that work, due, 
as it is, entirely to their own genius and enterprise. All this is 
readily acknowledged in England; but in France it is sometimes 
forgotten that the maintenance and financial success of their work 
are almost entirely dependent on the commerce of England, as also 
that the British Government has a very large stake in the canal, 
which forms the shortest route to our Indian Empire and great 
colonies in Australasia. 

Unfortunately, on this question of Egypt—so interesting to 
France and England—a state of things has arisen which has inter- 
fered with the cordial relations between the two countries, and the 
French press has not been sparing of its accusations. We are charged 
with ‘having deceived France and surreptitiously taken possession 
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of Egypt ;’ and M. John Lemoinne tells us we are acting under the 
despicable device, /’y suis, s’y reste. 

Now, shortly, what are the facts? France and England were 
equally bound to maintain the authority of the Khedive Teufik, whom 
they had established on the deposition, at their instance, of his father 
Ismail. The two countries were largely interested in the financial 
condition of Egypt, and in keeping open the Suez Canal. By the 
rebellion of Arabi these interests were seriously - menaced, so we 
invited France to join us in protecting them. The French Govern- 
ment refused, and we were compelled to act alone. The forts of 
Alexandria (not the city, as it pleases French journalists to say) were 
bombarded,’ temporary possession was taken of the Canal, the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir was fought, Arabi captured in Cairo and sent into 
exile. Since then England has made great sacrifices. She has given 
the lives of some of her best generals and many soldiers, besides in- 
curring a large expenditure. She is solemnly pledged to quit Egypt 
as soon as the establishment of a stable government and the condi- 
tion of the country will permit her so to do; and her people, as well 
as the French, desire the speedy fulfilment of this promise. Had 
the efforts of the British Government been aided and not persistently 
thwarted by French influence, the last of her soldiers would probably 
ere this have left the country. That /’y suis s’y reste is England’s 
device, is one of the many fallacies cherished by the French press. 
As to the New Hebrides, the French occupation is in violation of 
the agreement made with England. We are not acquainted with the 
action of our Government in this matter, but we know well the feel- 
ing of Australia, and French journalists would do well to pay more 
attention to it. They should consider whether it is wise to arouse 
the hostility of a young and vigorous people of the British race who, 
if it continues its present progress, will probably in the lifetime of 
some existing French child equal, if not surpass, France in wealth, 
power, and population. We are accused of a ‘grasping and selfish 
policy.’ The great expansion of England cannot be denied ; but has 
it not been beneficial to other nations as well as to ourselves? In 
our colonies all foreigners who are not criminals are free to come and 
to settle when and where they will, and they enjoy equal rights with 
Englishmen. Wherever the Union Jack flies, trade is free to all 
alike. What a contrast does not this present with the state of 
things in Tonquin and other French possessions. 

I am here reminded that the French press fails to do justice to 
its own Government in the matter of expansion; for if Tonquin 
and Annam be added the protectorate of Tunis, Madagascar, and 


1In the Ma/in I find this amusing statement, which will be news to Lord Alcester: 
‘The fleet was commanded by the old l.ord Seymour, who, standing on the poop of 
his flagship, notwithstanding his eighty years, watched with calm the destruction of 
Alexandria.’ 
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some islands in the South Pacific and Red Sea, it must be admitted 
that France has done pretty well during the last few years. It is true 
that the acquisition of Tunis cannot be considered as pure gain ; for, 
disturbing as it does the balance of power in the Mediterranean, it 
has cost France the friendship of a rising maritime nation, the 
youngest but not the least important of the great European Powers. 

The projects which are announced in the French press as to the 
Tunisian port of Bizerta also, will, if carried out, entail expense on 
England; for we have received through the Journal des Débats a 
very frank warning of what we may expect in the event of certain 
unhappy contingencies. 

That ‘conscientious’ paper published in November last some very 
remarkable articles on the English and German navies, emanating, it 
is said, from high authority. From one of these we learn what the 
plan of campaign would be in the event of war with England. There 
is to be no meeting of the fleets in line of battle; our ships of war 
are to be avoided, except when met in very inferior force; all the 
energy and power of the French navy is to be directed to strike a 
mortal blow at our commerce. Our merchant ships are to be harassed, 
and, if necessary, sunk by swift cruisers and torpedo boats; a fleet 
of the latter being stationed for that purpose in the Channel, in ports 
opposite the English coast, which are to be enlarged and strengthened. 
The writer of these articles says: ‘Ce n’est pas trés chevaleresque ! ’ 
and I agree with him. 

The Zemps, one of the ablest and most respectable of the French 
newspapers, speaks of our army as a mercenary army (‘quant a ses 
mercenaires’). Why, may I ask, is this term of obloquy applied to 
the British army? It consists of some 200,000 men (not counting 
the Indian Native Army), who voluntarily embrace the profession of 
arms and serve in all parts of the globe. The State pays for their 
service, just as in France the State pays the French army, account 
being taken of the different conditions of life in the two countries. 
Now, there are in France 300 senators and 584 deputies, each of 
whom receives for his services twenty-five or thirty francs per day, 
besides other advantages of a pecuniary character. Would it be 
justifiable in consequence, or would it not, on the contrary, be highly 
offensive, to term the French a mercenary Parliament ? 

Fallacies relating to our army, its composition and action, are 
not confined to the French press. Max O’Rell, a French author, 
who writes with considerable knowledge of England, and always 
in a fair spirit, expresses the opinion that we have fought very 
little to obtain our possessions. I fear the charge, so often heard in 
our Parliament, ‘that we are always fighting somewhere,’ is nearer 
the truth. 

Passing by the wars, carried on over a period of six centuries, 
with France, in her own country, in Germany, Spain, Portugal, the 
Low Countries, Canada, India, and Egypt, I am reminded by a 
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memorial erected in the club in which I am writing, ‘to the memory 
of its members who have fallen in battle,’ that from the Crimean 
war to the Soudan expedition, some portion of the British army 
has been engaged in nineteen campaigns, and this club alone has to 
deplore the loss of 118 of its members, officers, whose names are 
inscribed on the memorial. 

I read lately in a French journal the wish expressed that India 
should be invaded by Russia, and that our colonies should revolt and 
declare their independence. What the future fate of India may be 
it is difficult tosay. M. Eugéne Forgues, in his article ‘ L’Inde et 
les Anglais,’ thinks that the termination of our rule is at hand. 
‘The shade of Dupleix’ (he says) ‘should be satisfied; it may 
already behold its vengeance.’ In this country the wish of all right- 
thinking men is, that when in the fulness of time our rule in India 
may cease, we shall leave an educated and prosperous people, fit and 
able to maintain a government of their own. ‘The various peoples of 
India are, however, too intelligent to desire the substitution of 
Russian rule for the ‘pax Britannica.’ As to the revolt of our 
colonies, I can hold out no hope to the French writer of the fulfil- 
ment of his desire. The English people will never repeat the wicked 
folly by which an afflicted king lost his American colonies ; and if the 
day ever comes when Canada or Australia declare their desire to 
separate from the mother country, no English hand will be raised to 
impede the fulfilment of their wish. 

Another fallacy which has been much propagated by the French 
press, is that France was abandoned (4échement abandonné) by us 
in her war with Germany. Now I can speak with some authority as 
to our action at that time, being, in the position I then filled, neces- 
sarily cognisant of all official communications with other govern- 
ments, and I declare that every effort in their power was made by the 
British Government to avert that war. But surely no reasonable 
man could expect that England would engage in hostilities with 
Germany, with whom she had no cause for quarrel, in order to aid 
France in a war which she had declared against our earnest advice 
and remonstrance. On the negotiations for peace, however, England 
did give proof of her desire to be useful to France, and not altogether 
without success. During the siege of Paris great sympathy was felt 
for the sufferings of that city, and when her gates were opened, not 
a moment was lost in giving effect to that sympathy. In 1875-76, 
when France was again threatened, the influence of the British and 
Russian Governments was exercised to avert from her the misfortune 
of war. The French press can hardly be ignorant of what took place 
then, since it is profuse, not to say fulsome, in its expressions of 
gratitude to Russia, while it ignores altogether the action of England. 
The Russian alliance is now in vogue; it is to be based on hatred to 
Germany, and ill-will to England. Madame Juliette Adam (ouvelle 
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Revue) uses persuasive words. She tells her countrymen that ‘the 
Russians speak French, love France, have the same antipathies and 
animosities,’ therefore Russian influence, dominant in the East, is in 
reality French influence which instals itself there.’ But what avails 
this eloquence? It requires two to make an alliance, as it does to 
quarrel; and the Czar—the incarnation of Russian power—has not 
yet forgotten ‘ Vive la Pologne, Monsieur !? 

The French press has lately seized upon the very smallest inci- 
dents likely to create ill-feeling between the two countries. Take, 
for instance, its absurd misrepresentations in regard to a burlesque 
opera lately produced at the Savoy Theatre, emanating from corre- 
spondents either insufficiently acquainted with the English language 
or entirely indifferent to the truth. These have been fully exposed 
by Max O’Rell in a letter to the Pall Mall Gazette of the 7th of 
March. France may be assured that in no country are her navy and 
army held in higher estimation than in England. 

I read frequently in the French press complaints of the press in 
this country, and I am unable in many cases to say that they are un- 
founded. There can be no proper comparison made between the 
English and French press, differing so essentially as they do in the 
conditions under which newspapers are created and exist in the two 
countries. In France, some few thousands of francs suffice to found 
a journal; whereas in England a vast capital is required for a leading 
newspaper, and such papers employ, at adequate salaries, competent 
correspondents in all parts of the globe, who daily transmit at much 
expense valuable information. There are Paris journals whose 
articles without doubt compare favourably with the best of those in 
the London papers; and of the French press in general it must be 
said that it is rarely wanting in esfrit; but it often allows a 
brilliancy of style to replace historical and even geographical know- 
ledge. 

The English press deals mostly with facts, and is eminently prac- 
tical, whilst the French press is emotional, influencing the feelings 
rather than the reasen of its readers. Hence those fallacies of which 
Ihave given some specimens. Let the French press discard them 
and others. Let it be assured, and tell its readers, that we have no 
desire to ‘incite to war Germany and France,’ or ‘to create bad 
feeling between France and Italy ;’ nor do we desire to set the Sultans 
of Morocco and Turkey, the Shah of Persia, or the Emperor of China 
against the French. Far from all this is our wish. We recognise 
the many good qualities of the French people, admire their ex- 
cellence in arts or in arms, and desire most sincerely to live in peace 
and good will with them. 


ARTHUR OTWAY. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


GERMAN LIFE IN LONDON. 


ABOUT 300,000 persons emigrate from England every year, but the 
inflow from other countries amply counterbalances this desertion. 
The sons of Albion who wander forth to seek their fortunes in all 
quarters of the habitable globe are speedily replaced by arrivals from 
all other lands. England offers hospitality to every new-comer, with- 
out asking who he is or what is his nationality. The majority of the 
immigrants take the direction of London, which is, in consequence, 
becoming day by day more like the Tower of Babel. Every imagin- 
able language is to be heard in its streets, for every population on 
the face of the earth is represented in this great city. Its four 
millions of inhabitants constitute a wondrously polyglot assemblage of 
‘ kindreds and peoples and tongues,’ and there was a grain of truth in 
the jesting expression of a German resident: ‘ There is still a damned 
lot of English in London.’ A German was more justified in saying 
this than any other foreigner would have been, for by far the larger 
portion of the foreign element present in London is recruited from 
the ‘Fatherland.’ The proportion is so high as to be usually esti- 
mated at not less than six-sevenths. Whereas the other foreign 
colonies in London are more or less limited to certain quarters, the 
Germans are distributed all over the districts of the colossal city. 
According to some, their number is 35,000, others make it 70,000, 
a third estimate even doubles this last calculation; but throughout 
England there can hardly be fewer than a quarter of a million, if we 
include the German-speaking Austrians and Swiss. It may there- 
fore be fairly asserted that the German colony in England is, after 
that of North America, the largest German group in any extra- 
German state. 

So comprehensive an assemblage of foreign settlers cannot fail 
to present many traits of active and social life the description of 
which may awaken general interest. An occasion for furnishing such a 
sketch lies ready to hand, in the shape of the undermentioned books 
published during the last few years.!| Under their guidance, with the 


1 Schaible: Geschichte der Deutschen in England, 1885. 
Dorgeel: Die deutsche Kolonie in London, 1881. 
Dorgeel: Fahrbuch der Deutschen in England, 1882. 
Dr. H. Geehl: Deutschlands Piontere in London, 1883. 
Konig: Die deutsche Gouvernante in England, 1884. 
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aid of my own observations carried through a residence of nine years, 
I hope to communicate some of the things best worth knowing in 
reference to the life and doings of the German inhabitants of London. 

As far back as 700 years ago, the Germans took the first rank 
among the foreigners who sought the hospitable shores of England, 
either in search of gain, or fleeing from the pursuit of justice. As 
early as the twelfth century there was distinct German colony 
here, which not only enjoyed official recognition on the part of the 
law, but possessed actual privileges, such as never have been 
granted before or since to any people settled in a foreign land. 
And they have repaid the friendly offices thus held out to them 
by contributing their full share to the world-wide development of 
English commerce to which the British Empire owes its strength. 

The history of the world’s commerce has much to tell of the 
branch establishment of the Hanseatic League in the Staple-yard or 
Steel-yard of London, and of its importance especially in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Medizval lustre paled before the 
lurid glare of the Great Fire in the year 1666, and since 1866 
Cannon Street Station has occupied the place of the Steel-yard which 
the grateful Richard Lion-heart hafided over to his Cologne de- 
liverers for two shillings. But the annihilation of the Hanseatic 
privileges is not to be regretted, for though, for the time being, it 
injured the material interest of the Germans, it was attended with 
for countervailing moral advantages. The by no means unreason- 
able jealousy which the privileges extended to foreigners created in 
the minds of the natives had no longer ground to stand on; the 
relations between the strangers and their hosts became more friendly ; 
again, now that the two were on equal footing and that the Germans 
could no longer fall back upon their privileges, the Germans who 
were on the decline were spurred on to greater exertions, and thus 
led to put forth all their capabilities. Hence they succeeded in keep- 
ing themselves above water, and securing for ever a prominent part in 
the British department of the trade of the world. The City has no 
longer its special German ward, but it is thickly occupied by Germans. 

It is not, however, in business circles only that the German 
element is largely represented. Indeed, there is not a single pro- 
fession or calling in which the Germans in London are not actively 
engaged. They are to be found in the army, in primary schools, 
grammar schools, and universities; on the stage, in the concert hall, 
in the pulpit, or in the Royal Academy of Arts ; as well as in the 
office, the factory, the workshop, behind the counter, or among the 
criminal classes ; in the City and the fashionable West End, the 
favourite north-west and south-west, the respectable north and 
north east, or the squalid and neglected East End. The increase of 
the German population is exceedingly rapid. If we remember that 
under Elizabeth it amounted to hardly 4,000, it must be admitted 
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that its growth has more than kept equal pace with that of the total 
number of the inhabitants of the metropolis. 

The modern German colony of London owes its origin and its 
extraordinary spread in great part to the fact that Queen Victoria, 
herself the scion of a German dynasty, like her predecessor Anne, 
chose a German prince for her husband. Albert brought over many 
of his countrymen, directly and indirectly. He was the means of 
introducing a wider extension of the German language among his 
adopted countrymen, and bringing the German name into better 
odour. It is to him, and to the events of 1870 and 1871, as well 
as to the patriotic effort of Kinkel, Karl Blind, Freiligrath, and 
many others, that the Germans settled in England feel themselves to 
be Germans avant tout. Once a man emigrates, his nationality is 
as a rule endangered ; the German emigrant especially is usually in 
a great hurry to throw off the old Adam and identify himself with 
his new surroundings. It is this very adaptability which has much 
to do with the success which generally attends his settlement in 
foreign countries. The London Germans, however, as a whole do 
not prove recreants to their origin, and have even taken many 
energetic measures to assert their German nationality, which they 
have generally succeeded in maintaining intact. They take lively 
interest in the moral and intellectual efforts, and in the political life 
of their Fatherland. This was shown conspicuously, izfer alia, on 
the occasion of the Schiller Festival in 1859, during the last Franco- 
German War, in the Schleswig-Holstein affair, &c. 

As nothing can be so well calculated to keep up nationality and 
stimulate the feeling of a common interdependence as the frequent 
gathering of countrymen, it cannot be wondered at that German 
clubs are much in favour among the colony in London. The events 
of the year 1848 had the effect of transporting thither some of the 
worthiest sons of Germany and Austria ; some of those patriots 
founded the ‘ National-Verein,’ in which love of the Fatherland was 
zealously cherished, and which, among other movements, organised 
the Schiller Festival (already mentioned) in 1859, in which over 
10,000 Germans, resident in London, took part. A German society 
for protecting their rights (‘ Deutscher Rechtsschutzverein ’) was 
also incorporated, and several others existed for a time. Most 
of these societies died out some twenty years ago for want of 
spirit to keep them up, and only two of the older associations are 
now in being. But new ones have started into life, and are more 
numerous than ever before sizce 1870. The most prominent among 
the German Clubs now existing in London are the ‘ Deutsches 
Atheneum,’ and the ‘ Turnverein’ (Gymnasium). 

The ‘ German Society for the Encouragement of Art and Science,’ 
known in English circles as the ‘German Athenzum,’ is the most 
select and exclusive of all German societies in the ‘ City of four 
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millions.’ Founded in the year 1860, it struggled on for a while 
and then amalgamated itself three years later with the ‘London 
German Society for the Advance of Science.’ It soon numbered in 
its ranks the é/ite of the German population. Since that time 
many distinguished Germans, passing through London or making 
some stay there, have been féted or admitted as honorary members 
within its hospitable and genial halls. ‘Scientific lectures,’ says 
Dorgeel in one of his books, ‘ concerts, art exhibitions, and, since the 
year 1880, select dramatic representations have taken place there. 
The sections devoted to each of these objects have in the course of 
nine years given 243 of these evenings, besides twelve exhibitions 
on a larger scale.’ The number of members is about 400; the annual 
subscription for scientists, artists, and authors, four guineas, for other - 
members, six guineas; the entrance fee is fifteen guineas. The 
Atheneum has done much to bring honour to the German name, 
and to keep up its credit among the English, but its fees are some- 
what too high. They insure to the club the select character which is 
desired, and which is highly laudable, but they insure it at too high 
a cost, seeing they thus exclude from membership many, perhaps 
the majority of, German artists and authors resident in England. 
If the managers of the club wish to carry out its ideal—to number 
all the Anglo-German intellectual lights among its members—they 
must speak a serious word to the ‘ Chancellor of their Exchequer.’ 
Equally important, though in another direction, is the German 
Gymnastic Club, which is better known and more favoured in English 
circles than any other German society. Its foundation arose out of 
the enthusiasm which reigned at the Schiller Festival. The build- 
ing in St. Pancras Road, erected at an expense of 10,000 guineas, 
and opened in 1861, contains among other things a large gymnasium 
and a very spacious concert-hall. Among the present 1,000 mem- 
bers there are only something over 300 Germans; the rest are 
recruited mainly from Englishmen ; so that the non-German element 
in the first instance had the numerical superiority—a ratio which 
best answers to the chief object of the association, ‘ to introduce and 
encourage German gymnastics in England, and by closer intercourse 
to bring about a better mutual understanding between the two 
ancestrally related nations.’ It is only in the number of members 
that the club is preponderatingly English; in all other respects it is 
exclusively German: in the official language, in the composition of 
the managing committee, and in its whole conduct. Together with 
physical exercise the intellectual life of Germany is actively repre- 
sented. The ‘ Literary Section’ organises forty-five to fifty evenings 
for dramatic readings in the course of the year—reading of the best 
dramas with distributed parts—when there is an average attendance 
of three-fourths of the members. Each piece is preceded by an 
introductory comment by a member. This section also includes the 
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reading of original poems by members, and provides for the delivery 
of scientific lectures. It further arranges German theatrical perform- 
ances from time to time, while another section, the ‘ Dramatic Club,’ 
looks after the representation of English plays. The library, con- 
taining nearly 3,000 volumes, is open to members on payment of a 
penny a week. This society holds the festival of its foundation every 
year at the Crystal Palace, and at Christmas there is a children’s 
festival with a Christmas tree, at which hundreds of poor German 
children receive presents in the Gymnasium. Every Saturday there 
is a !arge gathering of members for a genial ‘ Kneipe,’ at which great 
merriment prevails. Once a year a ‘ Fools’ festival’ is combined 
with this, at which a humorous ‘ Carnival Journal’ is published. 
Besides all that we have enumerated there are two sub-sections: the 
Choral Union, which gives concerts occasionally, and the ‘Sing-song 
Club,’ which, in the words of Dorgeel, ‘deals more seriously with Art 
than might be supposed from its name.’ Men receive daily instruc- 
tion in gymnastics, fencing, and wrestling, and there are ladies’ 
classes twice a week for gymnastics. The annual subscription is 
fixed at 30s., the entrance fee is 55.? 

A third society, the ‘Liederkranz,’ instituted in 1860, numbers 
almost 400 members, and enjoys the credit of giving the best 
German concerts in London. If we add to these the ‘ Camberwell 
Choral Society,’ the ‘ Watchmen’s Choral Society,’ the ‘ Liedertafel ’ 
and the Zither Club, it must be acknowledged that German music, 
vocal and instrumental, is not neglected by the Germans in London. 

In 1859 a ‘Young Men’s Association’ was founded in the City, 
and shortly afterwards a similar one in connection with the German 
Evangelical Congregation at Islington. Still, however, there was 
for a long time an absence of what Dorgeel designates ‘lesser unions 
for lesser people.’ The better classes had various gathering points ; 
but artisans, shopmen, workmen in factories, &c., were left out in the 
cold—that is to say, the large majority had no facilities for social 
intercourse. This deficiency has been provided for since 1871, and 
now the number of lesser clubs amounts to about twenty, with a total 
of 4,000 members. 

These smaller clubs, like the larger ones, are of a chiefly sociable 
character. Most of them regard the production of theatrical pieces 
as the most important aid to recreation and refreshment; several are 
exclusively devoted to amateur theatricals, as is seen by such names 
as ‘German Dramatic Company,’ ‘ United Dramatic Club,’ &c. The 
entrance fee varies from 3s. to 1os.; the yearly subscription from 
12s. to 18s. Unfortunately card-playing is one of the favourite 
evening amusements at some of the younger clubs, and it is often 

2 Since writing the above, another important German Association has been formed 


in London (on December 3, 1886): an English branch of the ‘German Society for 
Colonisation.’ 
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carried to such excess as to bring some of the members into serious 
difficulties. But, on the whole, the tendency of these gatherings is 
to good, and not evil. They not only promote sociability and 
patriotic feelings, but also offer solid material and moral advantages, 
which are most valuable, especially to new comers: reading-rooms, 
good and cheap meals, gratuitous instruction in the English lan- 
guage, assistance in finding employment, avoidance of low and yet 
expensive taverns, escape from the tedium of the London Sunday, 
opportunities of making acquaintances, &c. 

It is to be regretted that so little interest is taken in these clubs 
by the higher classes of the German community in London. A 
hearty co-operation on the part of the rich, in the form of active 
material and moral sympathy, would mitigate many evils. For 
example, it would largely counterbalance the influence of the 
Communistic Union for the education of working-men, with regard 
to which Dr. Geehl’s disclosures in the ‘Jahrbuch’ are well worth 
reading. He says the German working-men’s question belongs to 
the most discouraging pages in the book of the London German 
Colony. The larger half of German artisans in London is to be 
found in the social-democratic camp, and most of them are adherents 
of the ultra-subversive party. But we let our authority speak for 
himself. 

London has become, especially during these last years, the headquarters of the 
German Nihilists. It is the central point of that anti-social movement, the high 
school in which the disciples are trained, who, having served their apprenticeship, 
return to Germany as apostles of the new gospel, for the purpose of recruiting new 
disciples, and keeping up communication with the central post. . . . In the present 
condition of things, the chances are that most working-men who arrive in London 
will in a very short time be found in the bosom of the Communistic party. What- 
ever exceptions may be raised against this body, we cannot refuse to acknowledge 
the sympathy it has shown in the fate of the foreign working-man migrating to 
this country. The ‘Communistic Society for the Training of Artisans’ keeps a 
register of those in search of employment, and supplies each member with good 
board and lodging at a very moderate cost. Their education is carried on by 
English and French classes, and lectures on history, natural science, and sociology, 
and in no other association is so little done for mere entertainment, and so much 
for intellectual culture. Can we wonder, then, that the immigrant son of toil 
directs his steps hither, sure of aid by counsel and by deed, or friendly reception, 
of sympathising companions, ready to help him towards gaining his living as rapidly 
as possible ? 

In most cases it is the only door open to him, for there is scarcely 
any chance of aid in any other direction. Unacquainted with the 
language of the country, without money, without acquaintances, and 
without the smallest conception of the prevailing circumstances, the 
new-comer would soon fall into misery. The indifference of the 
wealthy, influential German circles in London to the fate of their 
countrymen coming to seek work here drives them into the arms of 
Socialism. Their Communistic brethren, on the other hand, offer 
them practical aid, and as their theories are very attractive to the 
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needy and uneducated, and no attempt is made on any side to teach the 
latter better things, they soon fall into the ranks of Red Republican- 
ism. Nobody is concerned about the spread of enlightenment ; 
although London is one of the head-quarters of the movement which 
threatens the welfare of society and the peace of the Fatherland, not a 
step is taken to guard against its extension. The antidotes suggested 
by Dr. Geeh! are—the establishment of central registry offices, guaran- 
teed by the well-to-do circles, where German artisans, handicraftsmen, 
&c., can enter their names without paying a fee; of lodging-houses 
for working-men, which shall combine, with reasonable board and 
lodging, reading-rooms, libraries, and facilities for obtaining counsel 
and help; refuges for the homeless, &c. 

As regards the houseless poor, there is not an evening when we 
may not see, in the sea of houses called London, a great many 
persons, chiefly foreigners, who know not where to lay their head, 
after a day in which they have not known where to find a morsel of 
food. And it is not only poor workmen and artisans who are without 
shelter; among the numerous homeless Germans in London there 
are always to be found persons of culture and education, who have 
seen better days, and now would be thankful to be sure of a bed, a 
crust of bread or a cup of tea. It is frequently matter of astonish- 
ment on the Continent that men willing and able to work should be 
left to starve in rich London, and the question is asked whether they 
cannot find employment. To this we answer decisively: No, in 
innumerable cases they cannot. Competition is so fierce in all depart- 
ments of labour, in all branches of business, that there are constantly 
many thousands of natives, as well as foreigners, who can find no 
opportunity of utilising their stalwart arms or their acquired skill. 

What we have said of the physical and mechanical labourer 
applies even more strongly to the struggler in the intellectual field. 
The German passion for wandering, the longing for a wider range of 
view, the hope of improving their personal condition or of some lucky 
stroke of fortune, the mere love of adventure or swindling propen- 
sities, or other frivolous or sordid motives, induce annually many 
thousands of Germans to wend their way to London without intro- 
ductions and scantily provided with money. The swindlers are the 
mest successful in gaining their ends. But honest people who come 
over in a haphazard way learn but too soon that, even in so rich a 
city, where the streets are said to be ‘ paved with gold, so that one 
has only to stoop to pick it up,’ fortune does not always favour the 
foolhardy ; such thoughtless ones have to go through a severe dis- 
cipline of privation and disappointment before their expectations are 
fulfilled, if indeed they ever are. But how many spend their strength 
in vain efforts to obtain ever so modest a way of earning their bread ? 
Factory hands, artisans, servants, and such like, succeed compara- 
“tively more easily—though even they have often to begin by an 
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apprenticeship of ‘white slavery’ of which they could form no con- 
ception at home—than the far more numerous immigrants who have 
learned no handicraft, and are only armed with head-knowledge. 
Before a private apartment can be secured and the search for em- 
ployment begun, the local conditions must be studied, and this 
implies the outlay of a considerable portion of the usually slender 
provision of ready money for hotels, locomotion, &c. The rest is 
swallowed up by advertisements in the newspapers, registry offices, 
postage, weekly payment for board and lodging. The market is, as 
we have said, so overloaded, that in an immense number of cases 
supplies are exhausted before any suitable occupation has been found. 
What then? Then sorrows and troubles come in like a flood. Those 
who do not prefer to return to the Fatherland richer in experience, 
or who do not succumb to despair and go to the bad altogether, have 
recourse to charitable societies and, later on, to individual countrymen 
blessed with means. Persons who at home could never have con- 
ceived the possibility of begging for anything become professional 
_beggars. Bitter necessity forces them to apply for assistance, and 
the long want of occupation co-operates with the habit of allowing 
themselves to be supported by others, and reduces many to the con- 
dition of lazy dependents, shameless beggars, and depraved characters. 
They write innumerable begging letters, full of false representations, 
to rich Germans. Dr. Geehl says: 

They assume all nationalities according to the occasion; to follow their reckon- 
ing they must have been born a hundred times. ‘Brother Straubinger’ is also a 
universal genius; now he is u teacher, now a clerk or a tailor, shoemaker, or printer. 
He has always fallen into misfortune by no fault of his own; he has always eaten 
nothing for three days, and never knows where to lay his head. In the morning 
he is a bachelor; at noon the husband of a sick wife, and father of two children; 
in the evening a widower with three orphans. His shabby appearance serves to 
confirm his statements. 


But there are also elegantly dressed beggars by vocation, who, as 
‘decayed gentlemen of good family,’ extract a good deal of money 
from their credulous countrymen. At one of the German ‘ Beggars’ 
Colleges’ in the Whitechapel region, their parts are cut out for 
them, and they are taught how and where to beg. On payment of a 
penny to threepence per name they are furnished with hectographed 
lists of the addresses of all Germans known for their liberality. In 
many cases twenty-five per cent. of the money received has to be 
handed over to the ‘ University,’ especially if it has undertaken the 
writing of begging letters. 

There is no doubt that an astonishing number of swindlers and 
impostors exist among the Germans in London. The more the 
immigration increases numerically, the more it deteriorates in quality. 
The greatest city of the world exercises a strong power of attrac- 
tion over all manner of men under a cloud. Persons of dubious 
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antecedents, who feel uneasy on their native soil, find it convenient 
to ‘retire’ to England. There is no difficulty about crossing the 
German frontier. The expenses of the journey are moderate, strangers 
arriving here are safe from supervision on the part of the police; 
they are not called upon to show any papers. No wonder, then, that 
most of those foreigners who flee their own country for good reasons 
direct their steps Londonwards. The Metropolitan Police, if they 
could drive the whole of the German colony into one place, would 
make a wonderfully good haul. ‘Those who swindle at home continue 
their swindling here. It need not be said that the German name 
suffers grievously under the impression of the working of these 
doubtful elements. Especially numerous and detestable are the 
‘long firm swindlers,’ i.e. German clerks, &c., who under various 
false names obtain samples and even goods from manufacturers, and 
never pay for them, but pawn them at once and—decamp. 

But it is time to resume our interrupted theme, the poverty and 
misery which is daily on the increase, as a result of the excessive and 
inconsiderate flow of immigrants into an already overcrowded city. 
The plague of beggars has risen to such a height in the City that 
the German notice has been affixed to the doors of many City offices: 
‘Begging is forbidden, and is punishable according to the police 
regulations.’ One of the ill results of promiscuous begging is, that 
any one who has been taken in several times by impostors is apt to 
harden his heart against genuine cases of distress, and thus to create 
in the mind of the sufferers a bitter feeling against their ‘ heartless 
countrymen’ which in their despair may lead them into the byways 
of vice or crime. Many youths, and still more young girls, who 
have come over with the most praiseworthy intentions and sanguine 
expectations, sink by degrees into the abyss of shame or guilt. To 
what dangers is a girl exposed who stands alone, without means, 
in this surging ocean of humanity! Not a few Germans go to de- 
struction from sheer want. Others are compelled by the force of 
circumstances to change their callings, and take to occupations which 
they would never have dreamt of at home. Dorgeel even states that 
those who have been obliged to forsake their original trade or profes- 
sion are in the majority. Teachers become bakers, bookkeepers are 
converted into hairdressers, merchants and students work as day- 
labourers in the docks, artists have to take up street-singing. ‘The 

3 It may be mentioned here that a device has been adopted since 1883, under the 
zgis of the ‘German Herberge,’ which is calculated to relieve part of the existing 
misery and to discourage vagabondism among the poor Germans in London. A good 
many of the German firms in the City allow the ‘ Herberge’ to have for nothing the 
waste paper which accumulates in their counting-houses. When a German asks for 
alms, instead of receiving money and thus being encouraged in begging, he is desired 
to collect this paper in one place or another, to sort it, and deliver it at the address 
given to lim; here, in exchange for his load, he is provided with a meal and a night’s 
lodging. The plan is found to answer very well. 
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said author tells stories that make one’s hair stand on end—of a 
young tutor, furnished with the highest testimonials, who, after long- 
continued frightful suffering, was glad to get a place as barber ina 
hairdressing establishment; and of a counting-house clerk, who was 
not satisfied with a salary of 1252. at Berlin, but who in London, after 
a year of compulsory idleness and semi-starvation, was fain to accept 
a situation as baker’s assistant with 50/. a year. I myself know of a 
bookseller who became a copyist, a mathematician who sold newspapers 
about the streets, a lawyer who became a dyer, &c. There is surely 
to be found in no German city, except perhaps in Berlin, such a multi- 
tude of hungry, indigent, ragged Germans, as in the metropolis of 
England. The comparatively few Germans who rise to a rich and 
influential position, or even to a competency, serve as wandering 
lights which attract many moths, who set themselves on fire, or are 
indirectly led by them into the morass of failure. Would that those 
bent on emigration would dwell, not on the few successful, but rather 
on the far more numerous victims of the race for wealth ! 

Many Germans, when they decide upon trying their fortune in 
London, are apt to calculate on the eventual aid of the benevolent 
societies, and that of their rich countrymen already settled there. 
But they deceive themselves too often, for, however much is done in 
that direction, charity has its limits. The wish to come to the help 
of their distressed countrymen inspired the more prosperous Germans 


in London many years ago. As early as 1817 the German Bene- 


volent Association sprang into life. It is conducted on the most 
liberal principles in the administration of its funds, and has distri- 
buted since its foundation above 25,0004 It now affords help in 
money to about two thousand persons yearly, and in more than a 
hundred cases free return to their own country. Each member wlio 
gives a donation of ten guineas for life, or subscribes a guinea a year, has 
a right to recommend four persons annually to the benefits of the 
society. The same conditions apply to the still older ‘Society of 
Friends of Foreigners in Distress,’ which, notwithstanding its com- 
prehensive title, is concerned chiefly with Germans. Founded in 
1806 by Germans, the majority of its members are of that nation, 
and its help is principally bestowed on Germans. ‘The directors are 
the pastors of the various German congregations and ten German 
laymen, while the executive committee are two-thirds Germans. 
This society collects about 4,o00/. yearly, and has so far given assist- 
ance in 170,000 cases; of these 95,000 were natives of the German 
Empire. It also grants pensions of from 5¢. to 20/. to 214 aged 
persons incapable of work. Unfortunately, the liberality of these 
two benevolent societies has often been abused, members frequently 
recommerding cases without inquiring into the justice of their 
claims, either to save themselves trouble or to get rid of importunate 
petitioners. Thus it happens that worthless persons, who make a 
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trade of it, receive assistance ; but it is scarcely possible to conduct 
any work of charity without occasional abuses. 

An even more valuable institution is the German Hospital at 
Dalston, founded in 1845 by Dr. F. Freund of Prague, who died in 
London a few years ago. This worthy clergyman laboured success- 
fully to enlist the sympathies of the é/te of the German colony for 
his idea, to the realisation of which we owe the most important of 
all the German benevolent institutions in London. The interest 
taken in the new hospital soon led to its developing into larger pro- 
portions. Instead of the modest building which existed forty years 
ago, we have now an imposing edifice, with beautiful pleasure- 
grounds, and capable of containing 120 beds; large, well-lighted 
rooms, a spacious hall, and a new sanatorium. The hospital, which 
is one of the best managed among the many excellent ones in this 
metropolis, has three annexes for the treatment of out-patients ; in 
these in the year 1882 above 28,o00 patients received gratuitous 
advice and medicaments. In the hospital itself 1,700 persons were 
received in the same time. The invested capital now amounts to 
40,000/., with 1,300/. annual interest. The budget of expenditure 
averages about 10,000/. a year; this is for the most part covered by 
regular subscriptions and handsome donations, as well as by the col- 
lection made every year at the foundation dinner, which usually 
amounts to from 4,000/. to 5,o00/, The English contribute at least 
as much as the Germans to the maintenance of this institution; 
consequently, about half as many English as Germans are treated in 
the hospital, whose doors indeed stand open to patients of all 
nationalities. Since its foundation 22,000 Germans and 15,000 of 
other nations have been received as indoor patients, while at least 
three-quarters of a million of sufferers have been treated and 
provided with medicines as out-patients. 

The latest benevolent institution is the ‘Kaiser Wilhelm-Stiftung,’ 
a result of the consultations of influential London Germans as to the 
best way of celebrating the golden wedding of the aged Imperial 
pair. They decided upon a German Orphan Asylum, and within a 
few days after the opening of the subscription list 4,o00/. flowed in. 
The building was opened, with six children, as early as August 1879. 
After this the money was subscribed so freely, that in 1883 fifteen 
orphans were domiciled in the asylum, which assumed the above 
title with the consent of the Emperor. 

These four charitable associations and institutions now expend 
from 12,500/. to 14,000/. a year on their respective objects. There 
is no want of lesser associations which pursue the same ends. But 
now we must pass on to three institutions which may be partly 
regarded as benevolent foundations, though the help which they 
afford is not gratuitous, and which have been highly beneficial in 
their action. The first of these to which we call attention is the 
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‘Home for German Governesses,’ set on foot by the ‘ Association of 
German Governesses in England.’ German resident and visiting 
governesses, who come over trusting to deceptive advertisements, or 
who are temporarily out of employment, often fall into difficulties ; 
if they escape moral ruin, still they are exposed to much material 
loss. The greatest danger which threatens them is on the part of 
the registry offices, by which they are mercilessly plundered, whether 
they obtain a situation by their means or not. The above-named 
defensive union of German governesses has endeavoured to do away 
with this evil by the foundation of the Home in the year 1880. 
Ladies in search of situations are provided with temporary board and 
lodging at a very moderate rate. The association undertakes to 
help its members only in finding work, and charges a commission of 
two per cent., which goes to the ‘sick fund for German governesses.’ 
The condition of admittance into the society is satisfactory proof of 
teaching capability; the annual subscription is seven-and-sixpence. 
The Home is in a very good central quarter of the City, is admir- 
ably mounted, and, in addition to a number of bedrooms, contains 
a library, dining-room, and sitting-rooms, which are open to the 
members in general as well as to the temporary inmates. Several 
of the Princesses and many other ladies of high position take the 
most lively interest in the success of the Home, as also in that of an 
institution founded in the same year—‘ Gordon House,’ or ‘Home 
for German Servants,’ which serves the same purpose for the latter 
class as the other does for governesses and teachers. The advantages 
are very much the same, only that in the case of servants there is no 
question of membership, and the inmates are provided with situations 
gratuitously, when they are to be had; if a girl takes up an occupa- 
tion which only requires her in the daytime, she is allowed to retain 
a bed permanently at Gordon House, and has supper there for a 
trifling charge. Seven shillings a week are the terms for lodging 
and full board, i.e. four meals a day. The fact that numerous ladies 
of distinction patronise the institution raises its prestige, and tends 
to secure better situations for the inmates. 

What Gordon House does for maidservants has been done these 
last fourteen years in the German Lodging-house (‘ Herberge’), very 
favourably situated in the City, for men who have not the command 
of large means, but desire to live comfortably, and enjoy simple but 
nourishing food, nicely served. Besides the dining-rooms, and the 
thirteen roomy, neatly arranged dormitories, provided with thirty- 
seven beds, there is a very large handsome saloon which serves as a 
general sitting-room. This house is much frequented in the school 
holidays by teachers who come over in the hope of being engaged as 
foreign masters in English schools. For their benefit there is an 
agency connected with the Home, which is also patronised by 
German. employers in London who want to fill vacant posts. The 
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superintendent furnishes the guests with all sorts of useful hints as 
to the way things are done in England, &c. 

Nor is the spiritual welfare of the German colony left without 
nurture. The Germans are reputed bad church-goers, and they 
appear to justify their reputation in London, for otherwise the four- 
teen places of worship provided for devoutly disposed immigrants 
from the Fatherland would be very much out of proportion to the 
necessities of the German colony, whereas it is a fact that even these 
few churches and chapels are very thinly attended. According to 
the nature of things they would be emptier still, were it not also a 
fact that many Germans, quite indifferent to religion at home, find 
it to their advantage in this country to become ‘ pious,’ i.e. to show 
themselves in church. We have even been assured that there are 
large firms in London of German origin who will not engage German 
clerks unless they undertake to go to church every Sunday; but we 
cannot vouch for the accuracy of this statement. It was, however, 
through the medium of religious communities that German life in 
London first assumed a concrete form. Cranmer’s influence enabled 
the preacher Johann Alasko to found the first German congregation 
in 1550, which, however, was broken up three years afterwards by the 
command of Mary Tudor; it was reinstated in 1560 under Elizabeth, 
but afterwards died a natural death. The same fate befell St. John’s 
community, founded in 1730. At this moment there are in London 
a Catholic church, a synagogue of German Jews, and twelve Protes- 
tant churches and chapels. The German (‘ Hamburg’) Lutheran 
Church was founded in 1669 by North German merchants and 
Swedish officers. The old church had to make way twenty years ago 
for the Underground Railway; the new building is close to the 
German Hospital. The other Lutheran churches are St. Martin’s, in 
the Savoy (1694), St. George’s, in the East End (1763), and the 
Royal Chapel in St. James’s Palace (1700); this chapel owes its 
existence to Queen Anne’s husband, who brought many of his 
countrymen and co-religionists to London. Even now several mem- 
bers of the reigning House are attached to the congregation which 
assembles in this chapel. The Evangelical Communion is repre- 
sented by the church in the East End (Hooper’s Place); in the south- 
west the Camberwell church, which was consecrated about thirty 
years ago; the chapel at Islington, founded in 1857; finally the 
latest, which serves the districts of Sydenham and Forest Hill. This 
newly formed congregation held its first service in 1875 in a private 
house, but immediately started a subscription for erecting a church 
of their own, which was consecrated in April 1883. In connection 
with this congregation there has existed since 1878 a ladies’ society 
for looking after the poor Germans in the neighbourhood, and a class 
‘of children for German choral singing ; there is also a free library. 

The German Wesleyan Methodist community in the East End 
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arose out of very small beginnings in 1862, and has since increased 
considerably. Its beautiful and spacious church, completed a few 
years ago, has cost quite 5,500/,, which is entirely covered by volun- 
tary contributions. This congregation also possesses three chapels 
in different quarters of London, where there are services twice a 
week. Only one-sixth of the German colony in London is Roman 
Catholic, and the one church, situated in Whitechapel, seems to be 
sufficient to meet the religious needs of that community. 

The intellectual training of the German rising generation is carried 
on in several German schools ; only a small portion of their expenses is 
covered by school fees, the rest is supplied by voluntary contributions. 
The majority of German parents send their children to English 
schools, partly because there are not enough of schools of their own 
nationality, partly because they wish their children from the first to 
become familiar with the English language and customs. If there 
is no very remarkable development of the higher branches of school 
learning, it is—among other reasons—because almost every German 
in a position to do so, especially if he has relations in the Fatherland, 
sends his sons home to have the last finishing touches added to their 
education. Dr. Geehl thinks they do this because there are not 
sufficient establishments here for higher German instruction ; but my 
opinion is, on the contrary, that the latter circumstance is not the 
cause, but the effect of the former; otherwise, surely the Germans 
would beat the trouble of setting up a larger number of institutions 
for higher education in London. There is certainly no sort of school 
answering to the German ‘Gymnasial’ and ‘Real’ schools; the 
nearest approach to this type is the Anglo-American boys’ school at 
Brixton. In the same neighbourhood there is a school for girls, held 
in high repute, according to Dorgeel and others. Since 1862 there 
is a German school for the higher education of girls at Islington, also 
private property. This is all that has been done in this direction. 

It is time to say a word about the relations between Germans 
and English in London. We must remember, to begin with, that, 
as the compiler of the ‘Jahrbuch’ says, ‘the stable portion of our 
colony is composed of one-third (at the highest computation) of the 
Germans residing here, while the remaining two-thirds represent the 
fluctuating element, constantly coming and going.’ With regard to 
the estimation in which Germans are held, we can only take the 
stable nucleus into consideration. ‘This, as a whole, issound at the 
core; but the floating wave offers too many dark sides which sadly 
damage the reputation of the whole community. It is only to the 
permanent residents, or those who have made a long stay in England, 
that the German settlers owe the good name which they enjoy for 
industry, frugality, earnestness of purpose, and intelligence, whether 
they be merchants or artists, scholars or artisans, schoolmasters or 
commercial clerks. The esteem in which the Germans are held is 
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submitted to yet another test—a division into classes. They are 
held in higher esteem among the upper circles of English society 
than by the Philistines of the middle class, or the undiscerning crowd 
who look upon everything foreign with suspicion, except Paris 
fashions and French plays. The great successes obtained here by 
many German merchants, artists, &c., lead the unprejudiced members 
of society to the conclusion that these results can only be the reward 
of honest and intelligent exertions. But the less discriminating 
classes have no particular respect for the poor starving majority of 
the German colony, for the troops of underpaid clerks and copyists, 
teachers of music and languages in search of lessons, and other needy 
fresh arrivals—not to speak of swindlers and professional beggars. 
The thing is that the higher classes come more into contact with the 
stable element, the others have, to do almost exclusively with the 
fluctuating constituents of the German colony in London. So much 
for esteem. How about “king? There is a difference between the 
two. Many Englishmen who esteem the Germans do not love them 
because they compete in the labour market with the natives of this 
country. German bakers, tailors, waiters, hairdressers, watchmakers, 
clerks, music teachers, schoolmasters, &c., are naturally the horror of 
all the English who work in all these various industries, for the 
Germans are satisfied with lower salaries, and are therefore preferred, 
not only by their own countrymen, but frequently also by English 
employers. Every one is his own neighbour, in England asin Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere. It is quite natural that these circumstances 
make the intruders unpopular in many circles.‘ 

The Darwinian law of the ‘survival of the fittest’ applies to the 
Germans in England, more especially as concerns bakers, waiters, 
hairdressers, clerks, and musicians. The teaching of music is for 
the most part in the hands of Germans. Even the street music is 
largely handed over to Germans, conspicuously the ‘ German bands,’ 
who go about in troops wearing a uniform, and are the terror of all 
sensitive ears by reason of the frightful discords which they elicit 
from their wind-instruments, always out of tune, so that they are 
even more torturing than the Italian barrel-organs. We cannot but 
admire Dorgeel for his good nature, which actually finds these bands 
‘harmless’! According to the same author, ‘at least one-fifth of 
the great City firms is in the hands of born Germans or their de- 
scendants.’ All the higher educational establishments in the country 
are eager to engage the services of Germans. The British Museum 

4 In debating on mercantile education, the Congress of the British Chambers of 
Commerce held at London in July last gave it as its opinion that the German clerk 
is preferred because of his working at lower salaries as a consequence of his having 
fewer wants than his English brother, and because he enters the counting-house 
with a better knowledge of arithmetic, bookkeeping, and languages. The Congress 
proposed that this state of things should be remedied by improving mercantile school 
instruction. 
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and other scientific institutions number many Germans among their 
officials. The number of German booksellers is very considerable. 
German lager-beer becomes more and more popular every year, and 
is even imitated on the banks of the Thames. German literature 
rises in public estimation, and is much more translated than it was 
formerly. 

It would be naturally supposed that in a metropolis in which the 
German element plays so large a part, there must be a corresponding 
expression of its sentiments in the form of newspapers; but this is 
by no means the case. There are very few German papers, and 
those few are neither specially valuable nor widely circulated. One 
reason for this may be that new papers constantly come and go, and 
disappoint the expectations of the more critical public; another is 
the excellence of the English newspapers, which offer much more 
for less money; a third reason may be the rapid communication 
with home, which brings German newspapers to London in twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours. In this direction, however, Paris is even 
more behindhand than London, for only one little German weekly 
appears there,® whereas here there are, after all, two or three far better 
weeklies. ‘The attempt to found a daily paper was begun about the 
middie of 1884, and various experiments of a similar kind have been 
made, but without success. 

We cannot close our notes on German life in London better than 


by citing the following passage from the eleventh chapter of the 


‘German Colony in London,’ headed ‘ Types: ’— 


Many of the resident Germans make fools of themselves by playing the Teuton 
in season and out of season. It is generally new-comers who have the bad taste to 
turn into ridicule things to which they are unaccustomed, to measure everything 
by the German standard, and thus to come to very unjustifiable conclusions about 
England and the English. We have many things to learn from the English, an 
we have really no reason whatever to deride them. Not to say that it 1s ungrate 
ful to turn against a nation which offers friendly hospitality to every stranger, and 
which has hitherto strenuously supported all the German institutions in London. 
The German Hospital, the benevolent associations, the schools, &c., would be nothing 
like what they are, if English help had been withheld. 

LEOPOLD KATSCHER. 
! 
5 Since writing the above, even this one weekly, which was rather weakly, has 


expired, 
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A VOLUNTEER BATTALION. 


CONSIDERING the comparative youth of the volunteer force, it is 
remarkable what great changes it has undergone since its foundation 
in 1859. ‘Thousands of men of first-class social position joined its 
ranks under the impression that an attempted invasion of this 
country was not only imminent but inevitable. When the war 
clouds passed away, many of these left the force or remained on with 
the intention of getting a commission, either in the battalion they 
had originally joined, or in one of the new corps that were being 
raised in various parts of the country. They had enrolled with the 
full conviction that they would have to clothe, equip, and arm them- 
selves at their own expense without any grant in aid of their outfit 
from the Government. The necessary expense prevented many 
thousands of men, whose patriotism was as pure and earnest as that 
of the earliest volunteers, from joining the force in the first instance. 
When the Government determined to assist the movement by a 
capitation grant and by the issue of arms, those men who could not 
afford to join without such assistance, eagerly accepted the new con- 
ditions, and thus many thousands were added to the volunteer 
service. 

Hence it came to pass, especially in large towns, that a consider- 
able proportion of Home Defence Army was drawn from the 
ranks of junior clerks, small shopkeepers, artisans, agricultural and 
other labourers. Battalions such as the Inns of Court and the 
Universities corps will always maintain their individuality, and some 
other battalions still contain a number of men of higher social 
position, but I do not think I am wrong in assuming that of the 
226,752 enrolled volunteers, which is the total number according to 
the last official returns, nearly 200,000 belong to what we are ac- 
customed to call the ‘labouring classes.’ No other state in the 
world can boast of such an army, and hardly any would dare to permit 
the enrolment of such a force under the conditions by which the 
volunteers are governed. 

I will endeavour to describe a battalion which I think may be 
considered fairly typical of those located in large towns and thickly 
populated commercial centres. 

Any man wishing to join this battalion must be proposed by some 
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one already belonging to it, subject to the approval of the commanding 
officer. On being enrolled he receives his clothing and accoutre- 
ments, pays ten shillings, and signs the following agreement, the con- 
ditionts of which can be enforced by any police magistrate if the 
signer fails to comply with them. 


I do hereby acknowledge to have received from the Officer Commanding, the 
following articles of Clothing—Glengarry, Tunic and Trousers, and I hereby agree 
to make myself Efficient for Four Years should I remain for so long in the Batta- 
lion, and failing to do so, that I will pay 1/ 10s. (in accordance with Rule 5) for 
each year I fail to earn the Capitation Allowance, and to return the said articles 
to the Officer Commanding for the time being, in good’ condition (fair wear on 
Regimental Parades are excepted), on my quitting or being discharged from the 
Battalion. 

I also acknowledge to have received a Helmet, Cap and Collar Grenades, Pair 
of Leggings and set of Accoutrements, consisting of Waist-belt and Clasp, Frog 
large Pouch and Expense Pouch, with the full understanding that they are the 
property of the Battalion, and I hereby agree to return the said Accoutrements to 
the Officer Commanding, in good order (fair wear only excepted) or pay the value 
thereof, on my quitting or being discharged from the Battalion. 


At the close of the last volunteer year its state was as follows: 


Lieutenant-Colonel . ° . Sergeants 
Majors . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ Trumpeters and Buglers 
Captains . : , ‘ : Rank and File 
Lieutenants . P ‘ P Adjutant F ‘ 
Acting Surgeon ° . A Acting Sergeant-Major . 
Quartermaster . . . . Sergeant Instructors 
Acting Chaplain . : 





This gives a total of 804, and, as the establishment is eight companies, 
this is the maximum permitted enrolled strength of such a battalion, 
and not another man could be accepted except by special permission 
of the authorities. 

Of this number, with a single exception, the whole were ‘ efficient ’ 
according to the Government requirements, and to prove that this 
is not an exceptional state of things, a return showing the efficiency 
of the batallion during the preceding four years is appended. 








| | : 2 | ! 
Year Efficient | Non-Efficient wrmeeenne at | Banco Strength 








1883 804 100:00 804 
1884 798 100°00 798 
1885 804 100:00 804 


| 
1882 802 | 99°75 804 





The officers are almost all professional or business men of good 
social position; all whose length of service requires it have passed 
either the School of Instruction or a Board; four have passed in 
‘Tactics,’ and one holds a certificate as ‘ Instructor of Signalling.’ 

The adjutant, sergeant-major, and sergeant instructors are, of 
Course, ‘regulars.’ Nobody who has not had experience of it can 
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form any idea of the immense amount of clerical labour which has 
to be done at the head-quarters of a volunteer battalion—and it falls 
principally on the sergeant-major; if he and the drill instructors are 
really good men, they have very great influence on, and are very popular 
with, the other non-commissioned officers and the rank and file. 

The non-commissioned officers and men are all in active employ- 
ment (not more than two of the whole number are their own masters), 
and represent almost every trade that can be thought of ; the battalion 
could find the workmen to supply itself with anything that is re- 
quired ; and, if thrown on its own resources, would only need t 


be provided with necessary materials. It comprises 


Gas fitters . 


Blacksmiths 


pookbinders Harness-makers . 


N 


> > a wi Ge 


Brass finishers Joiners 


Bricklavers Letter sorters and carriers . 


Brushmakers Machinists . 


oc 


Carmen Machine-managers 
Carpenters ; P 3 5 Packers 

Clerks ; ‘ ‘ ‘ Painters 

Clockmakers ; ' ; Plumbers 

Compositors i ; > a Porters 

Dairymen . ‘ ; , 3 Printers 

Draughtsmen , ‘ ; Shoemakers 

Engineers . ‘ ‘ ie Stokers 

Enginedriver . ‘ ‘ Stone-grinders 

Fitters a ; p ‘ Surgical instrument makers 


Frexch polishers ‘ : } Tailors ‘ ‘ : . 2 


It only has one baker and no butcher, but these trades are easil} 
improvised, as has been learned by experience at Aldershot, Cannock 
Chase, and elsewhere. In all, 180 different occupations are repre- 
sented. 

The average age of the Sergeants is 35 years. 
service of the Sergeants is 14 years. 
age of the Corporals is 25 years. 
service of the Corporals is 7 years. 
age of the Privates is 24 years. 
service of the Privates is 4 years. 
Ages of Enrolled Members. 
Under 17 years . . =~ 27 and under 28 years 
17 and under 18 - 28 ‘ 29 
18 . < 29 30 
19 30 35 
20 4 | 35 40 
21 ‘ | 40 45 
22 23 . | 4s 50 
23 , | 5° years and upwards 
24 : 
25 : Total 


26 
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Service of Enrolled Members. 


20 years and upwards _ | 4 and under 5 years 80 
15 and under 20 years < 3 “ 4 « - go 
10 is a - 53 2 % a 7 95 
9 io « — I “s 2 - 144 
8 ‘ ae . —2 Under I year 


_ “ r 93 a 
6 ‘ “s . 3 Total - » 804 


; * . - 55 

About twenty men enlist every year into the regular branch of 
the service ; they have enrolled themselves as volunteers without any 
intention of becoming regulars, but like the work so much, especially 
after having been encamped at Aldershot for eight days, that they 
make up their minds ‘to soldier’ and join a regiment in which they 
have one or more friends. About one hundred and twenty apply for 
their discharge annually, having completed their four years’ engage- 
ment, and probably from five to ten are struck off annually as not 
being worth keeping. The number is always made up by recruiting 
before the next annual return is called for. 

Now, what do these volunteers give in return for the money spent 
on them, and the trouble taken to teach them how to learn their 
work? When first joining, they give up nearly all their leisure time 
to learn the rudiments of drill. Night after night you will see the 
men coming at the appointed hour, straight from their work, to join 
the squad to which they have been attached, striving hard to master 
the dry and uninteresting details which the sergeant instructor is 
doing his best to instil into them: some are sharp and pick them up 
quickly, others dull or careless ; these last make the work much harder 
to those who are quick and willing, for as the pace cf a squadron 
must be measured by the capacity of the slowest horse in it, so is the 
progress of a squad retarded by those who are difficult to teach. 

The work of volunteers is nearly always done in the evenings, as 
of course, they cannot afford to sacrifice a day’s pay or less for the 
purpose of undergoing their self-appointed labours. Shooting must 
be done by daylight, and going to the ranges usually takes a whole day, 
for this, they must have the sanction of their employer, who perhaps is 
not always willing to grant it, and in very many cases they sacrifice a 
day’s pay. Some cannot get through their classes in one day, and have 
to try again; others go several times for the purpose of making them- 
selves skilled shots, not satisfied to comply merely with the require- 
ments of the authorities. When spring comes round, and open-air drill 
is possible, they sacrifice their well-earned Saturday half holiday, don 
their uniform, and attend the parade of their battalion, either for a 
drill of two hours or more, or a long march through the streets or on 
country roads. When Easter arrives, with its possible four days’ 
holiday, some thousands of them sacrifice this to join the marching 
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column in course of formation. They not only surrender their 
holidays, and in some cases sacrifice their wages, but spend money 
for the privilege of doing so. I have known young working men 
to pay as much as 14s. for this object. Thanks to the recommen- 
dation of Lord Harris’s Committee, an allowance is now made of 2s. 
per day for men who join a marching column for not less than 
three days; consequently so much is not now required of them, but 
still they have to pay amounts varying from 4s. to 1os. 

Let us see how they spend their Easter. 

Those men, for instance, who joined the Dover Marching Column 
this year had to rise before 5 A.M. on Friday the 8th of April in order 
to reach the rendezvous of their battalions in good time; they were 
learning outpost duty (the most difficult part of a soldier’s educa- 
tion) till 4 P.M.; they were then dismissed to get their midday (?) 
meal and had to fall in again at six o’clock to form part of a force 
detailed to make a night attack on the outposts. On Saturday 
they marched, some twelve, some over twenty miles. The com- 
mander of the column asked men to volunteer as scouts: they were 
to be prepared to march thirty miles a day, to bivouac in the open, 
and to carry with them whatever they required for eating and 
drinking. Four were asked for from each detachment forming the 
column, but the detachment of the battalion which I am endeavour- 
ing to describe sent in the names of twelve men, all of whom were 
accepted, to their very great joy. They did the work required of them, 
arriving at Dover about 8 P.M. on the gth, fairly tired but eager 
to volunteer for similar work whenever invited to do so. Sunday 
was a day of rest, but Easter Monday meant commencing work at 
five or earlier and not reaching home till g p.m. On other occasions 
about 300 of the men have volunteered to go to Aldershot to work 
with the regulars and to come under the Army Discipline Act. This 
is excellent practice and does more real good to the volunteers than all 
that can be done during the rest of the year. For this they cheerfully 
sacrifice either a week’s holiday or a week’s pay, and invariably 
conduct themselves in a way that gains them very high praise from 
the general officers under whom they serve, and rewards their own 
officers for all the trouble they have taken in teaching them drill 
and discipline. 

Crime (even in its military sense) is unknown amongst them, 
and they submit cheerfully to all restraints which discipline imposes. 
There are, of course, in so large a body of young men some black 
sheep who give trouble, but these soon find that they have mis- 
taken their vocation when they joined a well-conducted volunteer 
battalion, and either reform themselves or take an early opportunity 
of removing to more congenial surroundings. 

In what way have volunteers benefited the country? In the first 
place they have relegated to a very distant future the frightful 
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burden of conscription which presses with such’ dreadful force on our 
European neighbours: probably they have ‘laid the spectre’ for 
good. 

They have saved the country vast expense, for nobody can doubt 
that, were it not for the volunteers, the regular forces of the country 
would have to be largely increased. We see comparatively so few 
regular soldiers in the country, that our general and other staff- 
officers have scarcely any opportunities of moving considerable 
bodies of troops. This difficulty has been to a certain extent 
removed by the existence of the youngest branch of the auxiliary 
forces; and at Easter, at Whitsuntide, and in the autumn, at Alder- 
shot and elsewhere, considerable forces are now brought together, 
to the advantage of staff-officers, and to the benefit both of regulars 
and auxiliaries. 

But probably the best service that the volunteers have rendered 
to the country is that they have so greatly popularised the army. 
At one time, it was held by a large section of the people, that a lad 
who ‘went for a soldier’ was lost and had ‘gone to the bad.’ The 
number of men who are now volunteers, and the much larger number 
who have passed through the volunteer service and have been brought 
into contact with the regular branch of the army, have been the 
means of removing these prejudices: the army and the people are 
one; a superior class of recruits is obtained, and the status of the 
whole service is raised in the eyes of the public. When lately ad- 
dressing the volunteer battalion of which he is honorary colonel, 
Lord Wolseley said, speaking on this subject, ‘In every troop, 
battery, and company could be found men of refinement, and any 
man inclined to join the army, would find in it men quite as good as 
himself.’ 


RoBERT W. ROUTLEDGE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE GREATER GODS OF OLYMPOS. 


Il. 
APOLLO. 


I. STATION, AND Points OF CONTACT WITH ATHENE. 


As there are five gods entitled to be called the greater gods of the 
Olympos of Homer, so there are two among them who are associated 
by characteristics so peculiar in themselves, and so anomalous in 
reference to the symmetry of his thearchic structure, as to raise the 
most interesting questions with respect to the sources from which 
this portion of the Poet’s materials, together with some other and 
less conspicuous, though very important, adjuncts, may have been 


drawn. Happily, the Poems supply abundant means for the examina- 
tion of the facts. The two deities in question are Athené and 
Apollo. 

According to the law of the Olympian system, we should expect 
to find that the special prerogatives of Zeus its head, so far as they 
were communicable, were principally imparted to and shared by the 
other members of the great Triad, who had a supremacy of the Earth 
in common, with special prerogatives in each of the three other 
known departments of cosmic existence. But it is not so. Zeus is 
sometimes invoked alone, sometimes together with the immortals in 
general, but never in conjunction with his brothers, or with any 
individual deity except Athené and Apollo. I speak of invocation 
proper with petition, and not of the Oath-prayer, so to term it, which 
includes, however, as a rule, deities not of Olympian government, but 
of retribution in the Underworld. This junction of Zeus with Athené 
and Apollo is highly emphatic, is peculiar to Homer, and is expressed 
in a formula which occurs, I think, nine times in the two Poems. 


Al yap, Zed te matep, zat AOnvaty, zat ~ Aroddoy. 


It is evidently no casual expression, but one stereotyped and esta- 
blished. It absolutely requires that an answer should be sought out 
to the question how it comes about that these two deities, of the 
younger Olympian generation, are lifted, through association with 
Zeus, to a height unknown to his brothers or to his wife-sister. The 
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more so because this is not an isolated form of speech, but is illus- 
trated and supported by one apparently not less esf@blished if less 
familiar. This is the line twice used by Hector (//. viii. 540; 
xiii. 827). 


teotuyy O wy tet AOnvaty xa Andhhuv. 


The highest flight of human imagination, the climax of immortality 
and godhead, is to have the honour with which men honour Athené 
and Apollo. These lofty but vague expressions of the Poet are de- 
veloped in a multitude not so much of common attributes, as of 
common properties and powers. The mythologtcal characters are kept 
very distinct, while the higher elements, lying beneath the surface, 
seem drawn by the Poet from an inner treasury, and these are at a 
multitude of points related, or even identical. Of these the exhibition 
is the most peculiar and splendid in the case of Athené. Accord- 
ingly I reserve their enumeration in detail for the occasion, when 
1 shall attempt a portraiture of that goddess. In the meantime 
there is one negative feature common to the two deities, which it 
is necessary to fix firmly in the mind. It is that their position 
and properties, if they be considered merely as portions of the 
Olympian system, are wholly inexpli¢able. And let us add to this 
affirmatively the general characteristic, that they share, and exercise, 
the highest prerogatives of divine government, in a manner quite 
distinct from that of other deities, and appropriate to themselves. 

The Station of Apollo is in truth determined by the considera- 
tions applicable to him in common with Athené. In a purely 
Olympian catalogue it would not stand in the first rank. But, as 
viewed in the light of the common properties, it will be found either 
paramount, or at the least sublime. 


II. CHARACTER OF APOLLO. 


The character of Apollo in the Homeric Poems does not derive 
its principal interest from the part which he plays in them. It is 
an elevated and important part, especially in the //ad, where the 
action at vital moments is made to depend upon it; but it may here 
be summed up in a few words. He is the free and concurring agent 
of the Supreme disposing Power. In secondary parts he operates of 
and from himself, but his great governing operations are performed 
n pursuance of the will of Zeus. And not of Zeus in a merely 
personal, or so to speak departmental, capacity as air-king or other- 
wise, but of Zeus’as head of the Thearchy and Ruler of the world. 
These operations are without difficulty, and without originality. 
Accordingly, he does not bear those deeper lines of character which 
are stamped upon some Olympian divinities as upon man, by effort 
and by conflict. 

In general, the marked interventions of the deities on behalf of 
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or against individuals are referred to their own judgments or 
emotions. # is thus with the bitter hatred to Troy of the three 
great Hellenising divinities (//. xxiv. 25-8); with the watchful love 
of Athené for Diomed and Odysseus; and with the concern of Heré 
for Agamemnon and Achilles (i. 209)— 


- aes ee eee eee 
apew 6p@s Ovp@ gthgovedte xndopevy Te. 


But Apollo is a deity without passions; he neither loves nor hates ; 
in his principal and highest form of action he simply transmits and 
seconds a superior will. 

The epithets and titles appropriated to Apollo are, as_ bearing 
upon character, jejune. The greater part of them relate to the 
bow, or to brightness, and will require a separate consideration. 
The terrible (deinos, Ji. xvi. 788), or the best of gods (then 
6ristos, xix. 413), or the great (megas, v. 433), or the people-rousing 
(Zaossoos, xx. 79) used as it is in a particular connection, are too 
vague to afford light. The word e¢ivs (inf.) is of disputed meaning. 
The unshorn (akersekomes, xx. 39) connects itself with other parts 
of the inquiry, but not directly with character. The only phrase 
pointing to character is indicated in the passage (Dei philos, 1. i. 
86) ‘ dear to Zeus.’ 

It remains unfortunately true that the head or principal name of 
Apollo has not yet been traced to any root giving it a certain or 
even probable signification, or placing it in any distinct relation to 
other designations. Were this discovery to be made it might pos- 
sibly throw light upon the rationale of the Olympian conception 
which so remarkably combines heterogeneous indications. Meantime 
we may note that Miiller, who has written on Apollo, in his Dorians, 
with a marked combination of learning and care, rejects wholly the 
derivation which would connect Afollon with apollumi and the 
idea of destruction, and leans to Apellon as the ancient ‘ Doric 
fEolian’ form, and as equivalent to apotropaios, ‘the averter of 
evils.’ He treats Phobos as the more important name; but, how- 
ever important for certain purposes, it is undoubtedly in Homer 
secondary. He thinks the root of Apollo must be Greek: it would 
not surprise me to find it Eastern.! 

Upon the whole, the character of the Homeric Apollo, properly so 
called, and as distinguished from his attributes, is singularly limited. 
Its basis lies in obedience: willing obedience, but obedience also 
absolute and unquestioning. It may be comprehended in a few 
words: union of will with the will of Zeus, and action conformed 
to this union. There is therefore, as we have seen, a relation of 
love between them, and Zeus addresses him as the dear Phoibos 
(phile Phoibe, Ji, xv. 221; xvi. 667), an epithet never used by him to 
any other deity with the single exception of Athené as ‘ dear child.’ 


1 Miiller’s Dorians, vol. i. pp. 311, 312. 
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When these things have been said, all has been said. He does not 
reflect or reason, audibly to us. No speech, I think, is assigned to 
him beyond the compass of a few lines, except in the single case of 
his plea in the Olympian Court for the body of Hector, where he is 
promoting the desire of Zeus, and supported by him. But neither 
polity as in Zeus, nor nationality as in Heré, nor mental force as in 
Athené, nor physical force as in Poseidon, appear to be specially 
developed in the character as Homer has drawn it. 

But this conformity of will is in truth more than enough to set 
upon him a mark. There is nothing exhibited in any other deity 
which resembles it. Sometimes, in the deliberations of the Court, 
there is murmuring or opposition, or stratagem and evasion, or 
acquiescence or agreement; but there is nothing else that approaches 
a personal union of will between any two deities; and the case where 
it would have been most natural to expect it, that of the wife of Zeus, 
is the case where discord most prevails (/7. viii. 408). To this most 
curious and striking feature of the Apollo I am not aware that any- 
thing analogous has been found in what are commonly known as 
Aryan traditions, or in the results of Egyptian research. When we 
approach the Semitic province, there is a change. In the Assyrian 
system, as it is set forth in the volume of Professor Sayce,? the charac- 
ter of Merodach appears to be related to that of the god Hea, his father, 
in a manner much corresponding with the relation between the 
Apollo and the Zeus of Homer. We are now brought upon ground 
where remarkable coincidences have already been disclosed, although 
it is impossible to forecast the bearings of future Assyrian discoveries 
on what has been already found. But if Merodach exhibits a corre- 
spondence with the Homeric conception, he corresponds also with 
what may be his Semitic original, namely, the undeveloped but most 
significant tradition recorded in the book of Genesis respecting a 
future Deliverer, who was to bruise the serpent’s head, and to undo 
his work by restoring mankind to that very union with the highest 
will which had been broken by transgression, and of which the 
Homeric Apollo exhibits an unvarying and finished example. 


IJI. ATTRIBUTES OR FUNCTIONS OF APOLLO. 


In passing from the character to the attributes or functions of 
Apollo, we pass from monochrome to polychrome—from what is 
uniform to what is, beyond any other Olympian example, diversified 
and multifarious. More than in any other instance, these attributes 
or functions place him in relations with both the higher and the 
lower forms of religious tradition lying outside the Olympian system. 
Apollo is the image of Brightness, an attribute though not a func- 
tion, manifested especially in his title Phoibos, which I shall sepa- 


2 P, 402, 
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rately examine in its relation both to the Nature-worship so widely 
spread, and to Semitic traditions. The strictly Olympian offices 
of Apollo may be summed up as follows; but even these are not 
solely Olympian, as they seem to have lying behind them other 
mange ery without which they cannot be explained, or harmonised. 
. He is the god of the bow. 
. He is the god of knowledge, past, present, and to come. 
. He is the god of poetry and music. 
. He is the god of healing. 
. He is the defender of heaven against assault. 
He has the Ministry of Death. 

Vieutee these functions as a whole, we may remark, first, that 
there is no common source or basis to which they can be referred. 
Secondly, that several of them are likewise exercised by other divine 
but secondary personages: as to the bow, by Artemis; as to healing, 
by Paieon ; and as to poetry and music, by the Muses. 

For the purpose of identifying these functions singly, I observe 
as follows. 

1. In the grand scene of the Plague (/?. i. 44-9), the bow is 
appropriated to him much in the same manner as the horse to 
Poseidon in the journey from Aigai (//. xiii. 23-38). 

The treacherous act of Pandaros in the Fourth Iliad is devised 
and arranged entirely by Athené; but (in her disguise) she advises 
him to pray to Apollo before discharging the arrow (101-3), and he 
does it accordingly (119), while there is no record of the acceptance 
of the prayer. 

Notwithstanding the extreme closeness of the relation between 
Odysseus and Athené, yet when he is about to execute his vengeance 
on the Suitors, his expectation is founded (Od. xxii. 7) on the help 
of Apollo, and reference to this attribute more than once occurs. 

As a weapon of war, Homer thinks meanly of the bow. Teukros, 
the Achaian archer, is altogether a secondary warrior. In the main 
the use of it is left to the Trojans, and is made the means of com- 
pensating in an important degree the inferiority of their leaders in 
combat hand to hand. If we combine with this disparaging view of 
archery the Poet’s lofty conception of Apollo, we may the more 
readily perceive that the real link between Apollo and the bow has 
to be sought in associations lying outside the Olympian system. 

2. His office as the god of knowledge is conveniently indicated 
in the description of Calchas (//, i. 68-72): ‘He, first by far of 
augurs, knew the present, the future, and the past, and guided the 
Achaians into Troas by his gift as prophet which he had ftom Phoibos 
Apollo.’ We here perceive, what may be less distinctly traced else- 
where, that the gift of prophecy, derived from Apollo, was not confined 
to prediction, but also involved a gift of discernment, for the present, 
in the interpretation of signs; while, with respect to the past, this 
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office touched upon the borders of the office of the Bard. In book xvi. 
707, he prophesies in person to Patroclos on the coming fate of Troy ; 
and in Od. viii. 79 we find that his oracle at Putho was already estab- 
lished in reputation, as it was consulted by Agamemnon, and revealed 
to him the predestined strife between Odysseus and Achilles. 

3. The Bard and his work are not placed by the Poet in directly 
expressed connection with Apollo. The boast of Thamuris was that 
he could surpass, not Apollo, but the Muses; and the Muses ac- 
cordingly inflicted the punishment depriving him of the art both of 
song and of the lyre (//. ii. 594-600). So, in the case of Demodokos, 
it was tne Muse who greatly loved and also sorely hurt him, for she 
struck him blind, but gave him the sweet gift of song (Od. viii. 63-4). 
But the two gifts of lyre and verse were always in company, as with 
Achilles (/¢. ix. 186-9), and the youthful performer on the Shield 
(xvill. 569-71). In the great Olympian feast, Apollo appears to have 
been the lord and conductor of the Muses, who took parts (amez- 
bomenai, i. 603). As he was the unquestioned lord of the lyre 
(did. and xxiv. 63), we must, I conceive, also assign to him the 
lordship, or over-lordship of song, which harmonises with his gift of 
knowledge, and was in those days its chief reservoir. In //. i. (472-4) 
song is addressed to him apparently as the god of songs, since there is 
no other case in the Poems. 

4. Not only does the exercise of the healing office belong to Apollo ; 
but the office is discharged by him in a remarkable manner. ‘ Hear 
me, thou Lord,’ says the wounded Glaukos in //. xvi. 514-6, ‘who 
mayest be in Lukié or in Troas, but who art able from whatever 
place to hear one suffering as I suffer now,’ and so forth. Apollo 

—9) hears the prayer, and straightway the pain is gone, the gore 
wiped away,.and the soul filled with resolution. 

This deity is not the only personage who heals and tends the 
wounded. When, as inspector of the field, he has deposited Aineias, 
not in the abode of that prince, but in his own temple, Leto and 
Artemis join in nursing him. But there is no immediate restoration 
like that of Glaukos. They engaged, or busied themselves, in 


healing him (akeonto, v. 448), and honouring him (Awdaznon, ibid.), 


apparently by their service. 

When Aidoneus has been wounded by Heracles, he repairs to 
Olympos, and there is treated by Paieon; but the treatment is in the 
human manner by anodyne herbs applied, and so the cure is effected 
(£2. v. 395-402). 

In truth, according to the ordinary mode of mythological deriva- 
tion, Paieon may be termed the Olympian god of healing. For in 
Egypt (Od. iv. 227-32), so famous down to historic times for the 
specialised cultivation of medicine, every man was a healer, for this 
reason, that they are of the lineage of Paieon— 


7 yap Marjovds eiot yevé0dns. 
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But this name of Paieon is also in Homer the proper word for a song 
of rejoicing like that of the Achaians in //. i. 473, or of triumph, as 
over the dead body of Hector in xxii. 381; and it seems possible 
that by this channel there is conveyed to us a relation between 
Apollo and Paieon, somewhat like that between Apollo and the Sun ; 
that is to say, a relation which was one of identity in some other 
place and system, but’ which is sharply bisected by the Poet for his 
purposes into two independent personalities. In any case it remains 
clear that Apollo is with Homer the supreme physician, operating 
without limit of distance, and without subjection to the use of instru- 
mental means. 

5- The office of Apollo as the defender of heaven against revolt 
seems to have formed a capital article of Olympian mythology 
throughout the historic age. In Homer it is made prominent by 
the passage of the Eleventh Odyssey which relates to Otos and 
Ephialtes, who were children of Poseidon, and whose enormous 
stature even in boyhood emboldened them to the design of heaping 
mountain on mountain to invade the dwelling of the gods. And, 
says the Poet, they would have done it ; had they been of ripe age ; 
but, as they were, Apollo destroyed them (Od. ii. 311-20). 

In another legend (//. v. 385-7) these giants, described as sons, 
that is, reputed sons, of Aloeus, had begun the war in another form, 
and had seized Ares, and held him a prisoner for thirteen months. 

We find, then, here the unfailing characteristic which runs 
through all those offices wherein the thing done by Apollo is also done 
by some other divine personage. It is done by him in a sovereign 
and transcendent manner. The forces, that are too strong for Ares, 
give way before the might of the great deliverer. 

6. The remaining Olympian prerogative of Apollo is the Ministry 
of Death. This requires a more minute scrutiny, as it does not rest 
upon a single conception, but appears to combine the ideas of de- 
liverer and destroyer; the first possibly as primary, the second as 
subordinate. 

The first, as primary. For the most prominent office of Apollo 
in relation to death relates to a form of death -which is divested of 
all its terrors, and is wholly beautiful and calm. The same office is 
given, by reflection as it were, to his sister Artemis; and we are 
supplied in the Odyssey with a passage which conveniently dis- 
criminates different kinds of death. Odysseus asks of the spirit of 
his mother what was the form of death that had brought her to the 
Underworld (xi. 171), and she replies that it was grief and yearning 
for him, not chronic disease, nor yet the visit of Artemis with her 
soft or tender arrows (198-203). By these visits, then, we are to 
understand a strictly natural death; the tranquil and painless cessa- 
tion of a vital action, which there is no longer any residue of force 
to sustain. At least there must be no contrary sign; as in the case 
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of Hector, who, after the rescue, lay by the divine action of Apollo 
(xxiv. 18) fresh, and as one that might be spoken to, i.e. taken for 
alive (xxiv. 757-9). Thus it was that Orion died under the hands 
of Artemis (Od. v. 123), and that the inhabitants of the rich and 
fertile island of Surié passed away in their old age (xv. 403-11). 
It is the formula employed in these cases which gives such promi- 
nence to the ministry of gentle death, death without a sting. And 
thus, it seems evident, died Phrontis, son of Onetor, the steersman of 
Menelaos, a skilled pilot, in the actual discharge of his office. Perhaps 
the etymologies used, and at any rate the epithet agana, or tender, 
for the darts which did the deed, indicate the kind of death very 
clearly. Thus we see that the essential point is the absence of 
pang or struggle, but that the gentle death may also be a sudden 
death. We should, I think, conceive of Phrontis as one of those old 
and devoted servants, happily well known in all ages, who would not 
give up his office, and could not be torn from it, but yielded passively 
to the law of nature in a rapid yet painless extinction. 

But we find death which is painful and penal also inflicted by 
the same hands. On the accusation of Dionusos, Ariadne was slain 
by Artemis (Od. ii. 324). Apollo with his bow slew the sons of 
Niobe, Artemis the daughters ; and all lay for nine days weltering in 
their blood (//. xxiv. 605-10), while Zeus turned her people. into 
stone. 

In the instance of Niobe, the children of Leto have a separate and 
special concern, as the offence was a vaunt that disparaged her; yet 
the wider official character also appears, since Zeus takes part in the 
vengeance on the people. In the case of Eurutos, again, Apollo 
slew the man in his wrath (Od. viii. 227), while yet in his vigour, 
for challenging the god to a match in archery. The Plague of the 
First Jéad offers a third conspicuous example. These are no doubt 
all tinged with resentment; but in Od. vii. 64, without any offence on 
one side or wrath on the other, the Poet, seeking simply to convey 
that one died without heirs, says that Apollo struck him when child- 
less in his home, and thus marks that god as the minister of ordinary 
death. And in like manner Achilles, anticipating his own death, ex- 
pects it from the action of the swift darts of Apollo (xxi. 227-8). 

The details, which I have now supplied, appear to me to bring 
home the remark that there is no common idea to which the six 
Olympian offices of Apollo can be referred. Through the medium 
of song we may connect the lyre with knowledge, so far as knowledge 
concerns the past; but there is no tie to associate these with the 
interpretation of signs, and with knowledge of the future. The two 
provinces are in truth discriminated in Achaian society, as much as 
in their own nature. The Prophet and the Priest have certain 
points of contact; but the Prophet and the Bard are the representa- 


3 See Od. xvii. 383-5. 
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tives of perfectly distinct professions. Again, we may connect the 
lordship of the bow with the ministry of gentle death, or with that 
of penal death: it is perhaps a strain to tie it to the latter of these 
offices, because in the ordinary conception and in actual war the bow 
was a secondary, and could hardly be called a national, weapon. It 
never appears in the descriptions of general battle, or of conflicts 
between great warriors, and the office of the bowman in Troas does 
not rise above that of the sharpshooter in modern warfare. How 
again can we find a common basis for Apollo as the minister of 
vengeful or even of ordinary death, and for Apollo as restorer; or how 
can any of these be brought into line with the Apollo of music, and 
the Apollo of augury ? 

Neither is there open to us a refuge from the dilemma in show 
ing, or in supposing, that these heterogeneous functions are in truth a 
miscellaneous collection, which the Olympian scheme had gathere: 


j 
‘ 
into its bosom from the mythological stores of other countries, and 


which had filtered into the Peninsula and found representation there. 
For, as I have shown in several of these cases, the ground is preoccu- 
pied by the ascription of like offices to other Olympian personages, as, 
for example, to Paieon as the healer, and to the Muses as in charge of 
song, and the professors of song. Indeed this single case, in this limited 
view of it, utterly shatters the symmetry which some have thought 
might be found in the Olympian system, and obliges us to seek 
key to the enigma in some quarter which we have not yet visited. 

The same observation applies in its full force to the Solar theory, 
which for this broad purpose is equally impotent with the Olympian 
system, and can supply no explanation of the union between the six 
offices of the Homeric Apollo. Of the six functions which have 
been enumerated, there is but one which could be an appropriat 
function of the Sun as such, namely, the office of inflicting death in a 
form not natural; and even this is subject to a further limitation t 
such forms of death as are due to solar heat. To conceive of th 
Sun as the minister of gentle death, or of ordinary death, appear 
little less than ludicrous. On the other hand, we have negatiy 
evidence. ‘The chariot and horses, which beyond all other appendages 
we might have expected to find as emblems of the Sun, are not 
given to Apollo in the Poems. 

Herr Roscher* has published an interesting work to establish th: 
correspondences between the Greek Apollo and the Italian Mars; ani 
justly observes that the want of agreement in name does not take 
away from the force of these correspondences, which are principally 
solar. But it is from works of this kind, from the comparative 
poverty and jejuneness of the features they present, that we may draw 


the strongest corroboration of the proposition that something more 


in quantity, and higher in kind, is needed, if we really desire to com 


4 Roscher, Studien zur vergleichenden Mythologie, i. p. 7. Leipzig, 1873. 
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prehend the Apollo of Homer, or the other personages with whom he 
is associated. And it must be borne in mind, in reading these 
remarks, that the evidence directly connected with him is but a portion 
drawn from a mass of concurrent testimony supplied by the Homeric 
pictures of several other divinities. 


IV. AcTION oF APOLLO. 


The main and superior part of the action of Apollo is performed 
by him as the directly commissioned agent of Zeus, or as invested 
with a Providential office. There is also, however, a secondary part 
where he appeared, like other Olympians, to act, so to speak, in his 
department. 

The former and loftier part of this action is made prominent in 
the /diad only. 

It is in Book IV. that we have the first Battle, and several stages 
in it are to be distinguished. The description begins in ver. 422; and 
from the outset the two armies are described as under the respective 
cares of Arés and Athéne, while a number of pure impersonations, as a 
kind of camp followers, ‘more embroil the fray.’ All this, however, 
is by way of general superintendence’ without personal intervention, 
and seems meant to give the Achaians an opportunity of showing 
that, even in the absence of Achilles, they could keep the upper 
hand. In ver. 555, the first ranksof Troy retire, and their enemies draw 
off the bodies of the slain, and establish an advance. ‘Then it is 
that Apollo (507) shouts audibly to rally them, without any recorded 
order of Zeus: upon which Athené at once supplies a counterpoise, 
and traverses the Achaian ranks at the points where the soldiers 
want incitement. So the general battle is fairly maintained (543-4) ; 
until, with the opening of the Fifth Book, the avésteta of Diomed 
commence, and Aineias is disabled together with his mother Aphro- 
dité, who is wounded in the attempt to carry him away. A fresh 
access of Olympian aid is now supplied by Arés, who (592-5) enters 
personally into the fight, stalking in front of Hector or behind him, 
and made visible to the opposing army. As in the first stage Apollo 
had come to arrest the Trojan retreat, so now the presence of Arés 
causes the Achaians (699-702) to give way. Next follows the 
descent of Heré and Athené from Olympos, expressly permitted by 
Zeus in order to the chastisement of the hateful Arés (764-6). 
Heré condescends to stir the Achaians by shouting; and Diomed in 
his supreme exploit, with the aid of Athené, wounds Arés, and 
sends him howling to Olympos. The Sixth Book is mainly episo- 
dical. In the Seventh, when Hector, Paris, and Glaukos have done 
some execution among secondary enemies, Athené and Apollo arrange 
by consent (vii. 16-43) for the single combat between Aias and 
Hector. Night arrives. After this Zeus finds it high time to 
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establish provisionally a state of things more favourable to Troy. 
He professedly prohibits all divine intervention on_ either side (viii. 
5-1!4). The second Battle begins on the next day, and he enjoys 
the spectacle from Mount Gargaros, until the sun is declining. 
Then, by the scales hung out in the sky, he exhibits, that is, ordains, 
disaster to the Achaian host. This dispensation is fulfilled by means 
which are so adjusted as nowhere to imply their military inferiority. 
But the command is broken by the intervention of Poseidon, to which 
Zeus sharply puts a stop; and then, in direct contravention of his 
own ordinance, he bids Apollo to descend, carrying the Aigis, which 
is the emblem of supreme power; to make Hector his especial care ; 
and to drive back the Achaians even to their ships (//. xv. 221-35). 

I stop to observe that during the action of the Poem down te 
this point, (1) Apollo is never placed in conflict with Athené; (2) 
he always acts in accordance with the known will of Zeus, though 
without any expressed command ; (3) he seems to fulfil the office of 
a Providence, but always on the side of Troy. 

In the Fifteenth Book, under the commission received from 
Zeus, he conducts the prospering affairs of the Trojans to their cli- 
max. Not being a war god, he does not, like Pallas or Arés, assume 
the spear; but he brandishes the Aigis, bewilders the Achaian force, 
and drives it back upon the ramparts (xv. 344). He breaks away 
the edges of the ditch, and creates a passage of the ample width of 
a spear’s throw. Across this he conducts the Trojans, and breaks 
down the Achaian rampart (355-366). In the Sixteenth Book, the 
tide is turned by the appearance of Patroclos on the field ; and now 
it is the function of Apollo to prevent that chieftain from achieving 
the final victory. By a divine might, acting without instrument, he 
thrice hurls back Patroclos from the wall of the city, which but for him 
(xvi. 608) would on that day have been taken. ‘It is not,’ he says, 
‘ for thee, nor yet for Achilles who far excels even thee, that the capture 
of Troy is reserved’ (xvi. 698-711). He throws the Achaian army 
into disorder (727); and then, himself assaulting and partially dis- 
arming Patroclos, leaves him an easy and inglorious prey (788-817). 
In the Seventeenth Book, which may be called the aristeta of Menelaos, 
Apollo stirs up Hector against him; and, even after the close of the 
long day (xviii. 239) which was the last respite of the Trojans, the 
appearance of Achilles in the field, and the adverse issue of the Theo- 
machy, he continues in Books XX.—XXII. to help the Trojan cause. 
He gives aid to Hector, even in the closing scene, until the fateful 
moment has arrived. At that moment, according to the Poet’s usual 
method, he is withdrawn from the field to avoid disparagement ; 
and Athené takes his place to superintend and promote the triumph 
of Achilles over Hector, in that last scene in which alone he sustains 
at the last in its fulness the character of the hero. Apollo’s care for 
the body of Hector (xxiv. 15-21), and his pleading in the Olympian 
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Court for the rescue of it, closes the long course of his action on 
behalf of Troy, which throughout is not only agreeable to the will of 
Zeus, but comfortable to that largeness of method and of scope which 
distinguishes the proceedings of the head of the Olympian Court. 

In certain cases, where the action of Apollo is not thus directly 
associated with the Providential order, we nevertheless have an in- 
dication of the closeness of his relation to Zeus in a kind of partner- 
ship between them for particular purposes, as to which Apollo has a 
principal, and Zeus a secondary place. Take, for example, the some- 
what mysterious affair of the Greek rampart. If, as seems probable, 
its erection was invented by Homer as illustrative of the necessities 
created by the Wrath, it follows that he would have to account for 
the want of any trace of so considerable a work, and to devise a 
machinery, somewhat clumsy it must be owned, for its total efface- 
ment. The agency of Apollo is introduced in this performance, and 
the principal part is assigned to him, as he turns upon it the streams 
of all the local rivers. Poseidon supplies manual labour, as might 
be expected, since he had resented the construction of it as com- 
peting with his own handiwork, the wall of Troy; while the partici- 
pation of Apollo is probably to be referred to his predominance in 
the religious system of Troas. But Zeus also intervenes, and gives 
the aid of rain (xii. 17-33). I cannot see any reason for the inter- 
vention of Zeus, especially in a secondary character, except that it 
exhibits his unfailing sympathy with Apollo. 

The same observation may be made in the case of the children 
of Niobe. It is the displeasure of Apollo with her sarcastic reflection 
upon Leto which is given as the cause of the slaughter, and he is 
of course seconded by ‘Artemis (//. xxiv. 605-9). Thus the work 
seems to be accomplished ; but there is a supplement, for Zeus turns 
the subjects of Niobe into stone (611). Here again his subordinate 
action is hard to understand, except by his close identity in feeling 
with Apollo. 

The action of Apollo in the Plague is described (//. i. 44~52) in 
verses of great splendour, but more agreeably than usual to the manner 
observed in the ordinary Olympian deities. There is something more 
approaching to detail in the movement, and the arrows are altogether 
as material as they are destructive. The action described corresponds 
with the operation of the sun on an army affected by the neighbouring 
marshes in the heat of summer. This portion of the narrative appears 
to point to the local worship of Apollo in Troas, which I shall mention 
shortly. But when the hecatomb has been offered by the Achaian 
army, the story becomes detached from the lower form*of treatment. 
The damsel returns to her sire; the prayer is heard (i. 446, 457); 
the sacrifice is offered, and the feast ensues; but, although the 
atonement is complete, and the god wholly appeased, the element of 
physical satisfaction, which appears elsewhere, is excluded. Apollo 
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experiences pleasure, but it is simply from the hearing of the hymns 
which the Achaians sing all day long in his honour (472-4). 

In the Theomachy, the gods of the Trojan party generally are 
worsted ; but, in the two cases of Apollo and his mother Leto, no 
conflict takes place. Hermes declines the fight with Leto; and 
Poseidon, pretending to invite Apollo to begin it, proceeds to supply 
him with strong arguments why they should not fight at all, and 
thus makes it easy for him to reply that he will not commit such a 
folly. ‘ 

The action of Apollo in the Odyssey is in Ithaca alone, and it is 
carefully veiled for reasons which will be presently examined. 

It remains to consider briefly certain cases in which there is no 
readily available explanation of the office assigned to Apollo, or where 
it appears to be of a disparaging character. The legend, in which it is 
recited (//. ii. 763-7) that Apollo reared the horses of Eumelos, is 
sustained by his endeavours in the chariot race to maintain for that 
warrior the heading he had gained, by depriving Diomed, who pressed 
hard upon him, of his whip (xxiii. 375-85). But the basis of the 
legend is obscure. The same remark applies to the part assigned to 
Apollo in the transaction with Laomedon. While Poseidon built the 
wall of the city, Apollo tended the herds in the hollows of Ida (xxi. 
446-9). It does not seem easy to connect either of these legends 
with the known Homeric attributes of Apollo. ‘They are detached 
or stray legends: so far as the Poems are concerned. 

As no Achaian warrior of the first order is ever disabled in fight 
by a Trojan, Homer has to reduce Patroclos to a state of almost im- 
potence before he is dispatched ; and it is effected by the agency of 
Apollo. It seems a poor invention, but some device was absolutely 
required by the position and the intense nationality of the Poet, and 
the course of the plot in its theurgic portion designated Apollo as 
the proper instrument. 

Aischulos, who far more than any other poet represents the 
Homeric spirit, applies to Apollo the epithet Aagnos, the pure, by 
which Homer marks the chastity of Artemis. He appears, however, 
in the licentious legend of the Eighth Odyssey, and enters into the 
spirit of the tale (Od. viii. 334-42). But an explanation, partial if not 
complete, appears to be supplied by the fact that in this case we are 
dealing not with the Hellenic, but the Eastern, tradition and character 
of Apollo. ‘This consideration, however, does not apply to the passage 
in the Ninth //ad (a passage the more perplexed in all Homer by 
parenthesis within parenthesis) which has been understood to signify 
that Marpessa was ravished by Apollo (ix. 562-4). But the sensual 
connections between gods and women in the Poems are nowhere 
indicated in this form. They are always apparently voluntary, and 
always with offspring, nor (I think) has the force of the preposition 
ana been sufficiently observed. The amerpasz (ix. 564) of this 
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narrative agrees with the anereipsanto (xx. 234) in the narrative of 
Ganumedes, carried off to heaven by reason of his beauty, to dwell 
among the immortals. The allusion is too succinct to allow of cer- 
tainty, but it suggests as most probable an analogy to the case of 
Ganumedes, and seems in no point to agree with the mode in which 
the concubinages of gods are related by the Poet. 


V. RELATIONSHIP OF THE HOMERIC APOLLO TO THE SUN. 


It remains to examine into the relation between the Homeric Apollo 
and the Sun. This is an inquiry, if I mistake not, of great importance. 
It tends to open up the question how one personality may lie at the 
root of plural nomenclature : 


TOAA@Y OvopdTtwy LOPEN pia. 


how, conversely, attributes or traits drawn from various sources may 
combine in one Olympian character; and, finally, how vast an in- 
fluence might be wielded by a Poet of supreme genius, exercising 
his imagination in due regard to the diverse and heterogeneous 
traditions of races when in process of amalgamation, and giving 
dignity and prominence to what he might deem the worthier and 
more effective elements, without shocking local prepossessions by 
any glaring solecism or contradiction. In all these processes we 
find the poet pursuing his constant purpose to depress the cult of 
Nature-powers, which had variously taken root around him, and to 
construct firmly this theanthropic system. While Hesiod, in his 
Theogony, is little more than a mere recorder of promiscuous legends, 
gathered on the surface of society, Homer is all through busied with 
method, working below the surface, and manipulating his materials 
for a distinct end. Nowhere does he supply more abundant 
evidence to this effect than in his relative treatment of Apollo and 
the Sun. 

It seems, in the first place, to be beyond dispute that, in the 
religion of Troas, Nature-worship was preponderant or supreme. 
Although there is no glaring contrast between the language of 
warriors on the two sides respectively in regard to the gods, yet the 
depth of the distinction is exhibited on the most critical occasions. 
As the purpose of the Poet absolutely required that the course of the 
war should be governed by a polity of gods having common action, 
he had to mould local peculiarities into this design, and to limit the 
exhibition of differences accordingly. Yet, on the great occasion of 
the Pact in the Third Book, which is aimed at a final settlement of 
the quarrel, and which for security throws back each party on the 
sanctions which it deemed the most solemn, the Achaians offer a 
lamb to Zeus, the Trojans a pair of lambs to the Sun and the Earth 
respectively (iii. 103-4). From the form adopted in the invocation, 
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the higher rank of the Sun is evident, as he is separately addressed, 
after and like Zeus, with attributes, while the name of Gaia is 
simply coupled with the Rivers (276-8). And yet the Sun has no 
place, properly speaking, allowed him in the plot. He sets un- 
willingly at the command of Hereé, because the night thus admitted 
(xviii. 240) is to usher in the disasters of his worshippers; but he 
does nothing to help them, and he has no place in the Theomachy, 
nor is he named in the Olympian Assemblies. On the other hand, the 
River Xanthos, not named in the solemn invocation, and only in- 
cluded as belonging to the order of Rivers, plays a most important 
part in the battle, and would have worsted Achilles but for the 
interference of Hephaistos. Though seemingly occupying the highest 
local place as a god, not even the lowest place in the action is accorded 
to the Sun. This group of puzzles, like the incident of the Plague, 
is as once accounted for if we suppose that in the Troic system of 
religion Apollo was the Sun. If so, the methods of reconciling 
treatment have been these. The Poet has divided one personage 
into two; has arranged round each the appropriate traditions; has 
kept in the foreground those traditions which dominated in his plan 
and among his countrymen; and has sufficiently maintained poetic 
unity by taking care that his Apollo and his Helios shall never be in 
action, or even, avowedly, in presence, together. 

Indeed, even if the action of the Plague be taken alone, it is 
difficult to repel the argument of those who hold it to prove the local 
identity of the two personages; for all that Apollo does there in the 
theanthropic or Olympian manner is just what his cousin-german the 
Sun would do in the regular course of nature. But the Sun’s name 
and personality are carefully kept back. Even the heat of the 
weather is not named; and we plainly find this not to be an accident 
but a principle, when we traverse the whole range of the Poems, and 
find that, as far as visible presentation to us is concerned, wherever the 
personality of the Sun is, Apollo is not; and wherever the personality 
of Apollo is, the Sun is not. 

While no Homeric deity is more conspicuously modelled on the 
basis of a mixture between the divine and the human than Apollo, it is 
also undeniable that he bears in himself marks of affinity with the 
wholly inferior system of Nature-worship. Let us proceed to search 
for these in the titles and epithets of the god, which have been reserved 
for examination until the present stage of our inquiry. 

There are no less than five titles of Apollo derived directly from 
the attribute of the bow. These are: Aphetor (/7. ix. 404) ; Hecaergos 
(72. i. 147 e¢ alibi); Hecatebolos (xv. 271); Hecatos (i. 385 ; xx. 71); 
and Hekedolos (i. 96, 110). Among his epithets, Argurotoxos (ii. 
766 et al.), Hecatebeletes (i. 75), Klutotoxos (xv. 55), and (according 
to Voss) eios (xv. 365 ; xx. 152) have a similar force. Homer carefully 
avoids giving any of these epithets to his Helios; but the bow- 
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function is partially solar, for in itself it accords with the discharge of 
light in the rays of that luminary, while it is probably also associated 
with other traditions of Apollo of which traces, but not full statements, 
are found in the Poems. 

The epithets and titles of Apollo, which are directly connected 
with light or brightness, are fewer in number, but are at one point 
more important for the present inquiry. Argurotoxos, noticed above, 
belongs to light as well as to the bow. Chrusaoros (Il. iv. 509; 
xv. 256), which designates him as armed with the golden sword, 
belongs partly to light, and partly to his character as the armed 
champion of heaven, to deliver or destroy. Lukégenes (//. iv. 101, 
11g), light-born, appears to be a pure light epithet.5 The same 
observation applies to his title as Photbos, generally and safely taken 
as a solar word, and affording large aid to our investigation, since it 
is used fifty times in the //ad ,; as well as thrice® in the Odyssey, con- 
joined with Apollo in each of the three cases, and never as a substan- 
tive or independent title. It is true that the action of Apollo is much 
larger, and the mention of him more frequent, in the /dad ; where, 
setting apart secondary titles, his name occurs about 130 times, 
against only 30 inthe Odyssey. But it will also be observed that the 
proportionate use of the title Phozbos is very much larger in the 
former poem. In the //ad, much of Apollo’s activity is placed in the 
Olympian Court, or in conjunction with other gods. Inthe Odyssey 
there is no such action of his at all. When Homeric characters 
address him, they call upon him always as Apollo. There-are nine 
instances of this in the trine formula which connects him with Zeus 
and Athené ; four in the //ad, five in the Odyssey. But the name 
Apollo is never used by a deity in addressing him, with the single 
exception of Hermes in the Lay of the Eighth Odyssey, a portion of 
the poem which is in various ways exceptional, and bears strong marks 
of anon-Achaian character. Even he combines it ( Od. viii. 339) with 
the solar epithet Hecatebole, so that it implies no breach of the rule 
which I shall presently enunciate. And we find the remarkable fact 
that, while in the //ad no fewer than six deities use the vocative to 
Apollo, every one of them addresses him by a solar title. Zeus calls 
him Photbos (xv. 221 ; xvi. 607), as does Poseidon (xxi. 436, 448). 
Heré calls him Argurotoxos (xxiv. 56), as does the river Xanthos 
(xxi. 229). Athené calls him Hecaergos (vii. 34), as does Artemis 
(xxi. 472). Lastly he is called Hecatebolos by Zeus (xv. 231). On 
the whole, the case may be summed up as follows with reference to 
the two great titles. It cannot be said that even in the mouths of men 
they are promiscuously used, for though the Poet himself addresses 
the god as Phoibos (xv. 365 ; xx. 152), adding at the same time asolar 
epithet (ezos), worshippers never use that title, nor I think any solar 
title. On the other hand, as regards Apollo the word never appears 

5 Miller, Dorians, ii. 6, 8. 6 Od. iii, 279; ix. 201. 
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in the mouth of a god (except in what may be termed a foreign and 
Eastern passage), and the titles they use are invariably solar. 

What is the probable explanation ? 

It will be borne in mind that there are several cases in which 
Homer supplies a double name for a person or a thing, not merely as 
in the case of Afoélon and JPhoibos by the use of each without 
establishing a definite relation between them, but by describing one 
as the name in use among gods, and the other as in use among men. 
The most conspicuous of these cases are those of the River Scaman- 
dros, so called by men, but called Xanthos by the gods (//. xx. 74), 
and of Poseidon’s hundred-handed stalwart son, whose name was 
Aigaion among men, but Briareus among the gods (//. i. 403). Then 
there is the night-hawk, called in the same way Cha/kis and Kumin- 
dis (ii. xiv. 291), and the mound, or knoll of earth, outside the 
Trojan walls, called by men Batieia, but by immortals the cairn of the 
bounding Murinné (//. ii. 813). By men the Poet probably means 
Achaian men, the men to whom he sang, taking no note of foreign 
usage. 

These cases, four in all, may not afford absolutely conclusive evi- 
dence in favour of any particular interpretation of this rare but very 
marked form of expression. It may be observed, however, that 
in the case of Batieia there is a first ray of light. For the divine 
form at once betrays itself as the ancient form, the ‘cairn’ of Murinné 
pointing to a previous age when the cairn had been made. It may 
be also said that while our name of the ‘hundred-handed ’ simply 
throws us back on the root 477, meaning force, the name Aigaion 
seems related to Aigai, with the palace of Poseidon, under the 
Olympian system, and to the Poseidon worship. Of these it is 
likely that the simpler name is also the older. And the common 
interpretation appears reasonable, that we are to understand by 
the divine name the name which had prevailed as the earlier of 
the two, not necessarily in the most remote, but yet in pre-Achaian 
times. 

Homer applies carefully his own rule in the only case where, 
from frequency of mention, we can trace his employment of the 
name. ‘ Scamander ’ supplies an epithet for the Plain (ii. 465-7) and 
the meadow, for the son of Hector (vi. 402), for a hunter (v. 49), and 
for the River in the speech of heroes (vii. 329). In the only case where 
he is addressed as a person, Achilles calls him Scamandre diotrephes 
(xxi. 223). On the other hand, the Poet does not preclude himself 
from using the name Xanthos when he himself is speaking of the 
stream (vi. 4; viii. 560). But whenever it is spoken of with and among 
deities, or they themselves refer to him, it is always Xanthos of or to 
whom they speak. He is Xanthos in the muster for the Theomachy 
(xx. 40), and Xanthos in the speech where Heré invokes the aid of 
Hephaistos to put him down (xxi. 331-7), as well as in the closing 
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passage (383) when Heré, having relented, releases him after his 
defeat from further pressure by the conflagration. 

We have arrived, then, upon probable evidence, at this canon, that 
where there is a marked distinction of names for a divine personage, 
and the use of one name is followed in Olympian, and of another in 
human, that is, Achaian, discourse, we may properly understand that 
the human name points especially to Achaian, and the divine 
name to an older and, in the Greek peninsula especially, to a pre- 
Achaian usage. 

Now this is the actual state of the facts as to the names of Apollon 
and Phoibos. The god is never Apollon in the Achaian heaven, but 
only on that single occasion when the gods assemble for a legend 
evidently foreign. They meet, not, so far as appears, on Olympos, 
without Zeus, and under the presidency of Poseidon. The Hephaistos 
of the Achaians and the /éad has no special relation to Aphrodité. 
The scene, too, is laid within the Outer Zone. In such a legend 
we cannot expect Achaian indications to prevail. For Olympian 
purposes proper the name Apollo is never used; but predominantly 
the name Photbos, and always either Photbos or some other solar 
title. It is well worthy of note that, with Xanthos twice over for 
the River in the divine array, so on both occasions we have the 
name Phoibos, joined it is true with Apollo on one of them, but 
standing alone in the other passage (xx. 38-40 and 67-74). Surely 
we have now brought Apollo and Phozbvs manifestly under the 
law which governs the use of Scamander and of Xanthos. 

If so, we seem to be led by the evidence to the following con- 
clusions. ‘That there had been within the cognisance of Homer, on 
Achaian ground, a cult of the Sun-god. That he was worshipped as 
a Nature-power under the ruling name of Phoibos, though possibly 
with an undefined share of attributes or titles drawn from other 
sources. That under Achaian usage, and under the manipulating 
hand of the Poet, this Sun-god grows into and forms what may be 
called the material and popular basis for the Homeric Apollo. That, 
thus made conformable to the theanthropic law, and with the titles 
of a material colour uplifted into brilliant and imposing metaphors, 
he takes his place in Olympos, and becomes one of its most splendid 
figures. Of the transcendental elements of that figure I will not 
now speak, for I have not yet adduced more than a fragmentary part 
of the evidence which sustains his title. 

I have here set out from the safe assumption that, if a Nature- 
Power and an Olympian personage, appearing on the same ground, 
are related to one another, we are safe in taking the Nature-power 
to be senior, and the Olympian junior. 

Without dwelling further on the likelihood that the Sun-god of 
the /éiad, worshipped in Troas, was of an identic personality with 
Apollo, I look now to the Apollo of the Odyssey, and make bold to 
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state the conclusion at which I have arrived, that Ithaca and the 
dominion round it may with high probability be cited as at least an 
example of a region where Apollo was worshipped, but was decked in 
the traditions of the Sun-god. If so, it enables us practically to enjoy 
a spectacle of rare interest; to follow, in the act of passing through 
its stages, under the veil with which the Poet had to disguise in 
order to unify them, the wonderful process by which the raw and 
rude materials, supplied from various sources, were transfigured by 
the combined influence of local usage, of shifting tribal mixture, and 
of superlative genius, into the brilliant and imposing kaleidoscopes 
of Olympos. 

There are various differences, in the first place, to be observed 
between the Odysseist, so to call him, and the Poet of the /éad, in 
their treatment of the points related to the present inquiry. Not 
only the absolute but the relative use of the name Phoibos is in the 
Odyssey much more restricted, and appears nowhere after Book IX. 
Again, except in purely incidental recitals, the solar epithets and 
titles of Apollo may be said to disappear,’ while in the //ad all along 
they are freely and thickly strewed. The personality, again, of the 
Sun, which in the //ad was kept apart from that of Apollo by being 
entirely torpid, and excluded from Olympos, has in the Odyssey his 
place among the immortals, and his access to Zeus (xii. 374-88); 
together with a decided personal activity, but an activity only in a 
foreign land, the region of Eés and the far East (xii. 3, 4). He is never 
named in Ithaca. With these diverse methods of treatment, which 
the Poet’s ingenuity probably suggested to him as the best expedi- 
ents for evading the difficulties of his amalgamating and eclectic 
work, we find united strict adherence to the one unbending rule that 
in neither poem are the two deities, under their respective names, 
ever placed visibly in contact, or upon the scene together. We may 
here be reminded of the Comedy of Errors. Two Antipholi, and 
two Dromios, however apparently alike, may be presented to the 
world, until they are seen together, when it must be determined 
whether they are two or one; or, to take a meaner and converse 
example, the real Simon Pure and the sham Simon Pure must not 
be on the stage at once. In the /éad particularly, Apollo is in 
contact . successively with almost every other important god. Their 
careful separation is in close accordance with the belief that some 
where outside the Achaian sphere they still had but one personality 
between them; in other words, that the Helios of Troas, of Trinacrié, 
of the Kirke-land, and we may further say of Ithaca, had been shaped 
by the Poet into the great Apollo of the Olympian system; or into 

7 The reader disposed to examine the details will find them as follows: Arguro- 
toxos, thrice ( Od. viii. 64; xv. 409; xvii. 251); Klutotoxos (viii. 323, 3393 xviii. 494; 
xxi. 267); Hecatebolos (Od. viii. 339; xx. 278): nine cases in all. In the //iad, if I 
rec kon right, fifty-three. 
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a framework within which higher prerogatives, other and nobler 
traditions, might be lodged. . 

In the Jéad, where Helios is little more than a zoophyte, the 
Poet can safely decorate Apollo with epithets and titles more directly 
belonging to a displaced proprietor who could not be a rival. In the 
Outer Zone of the Odyssey, wide separation of sphere and the absence 
of Apollo from direct share in the action, suffice to obviate competi- 
tion or confusion. But in the Ithacan and closing portion the case 
is different, and the Poet’s expedient for meeting it is a large use of 
reserve. The Providential action, apart from the personal and 
esoteric relation of Athené to Odysseus, is evidently in the hands of 
a deity who must be either Apollo or the Sun, or both in one; yet 
Apollo is very rarely named, and the Sun never. Homer could not, 
according to my hypothesis, employ the word Phozbos, because it was 
the old local solar name; and he has only incidentally used the word 
Apollon, because it was not yet familiarly indicative to the Ithacan 
people of the same personality as Phoibos. He attained his poetical 
result: there remains the mythological riddle, with such materials 
as he has allowed us for its solution. Let us now go to the par- 
ticulars of the text. 

Twelve books of the Odyssey wholly, 4nd the greater part of 
three more, have their scene laid in Ithaca. The name of Apollo, 
used twenty-nine times in the Odyssey, appears but eleven times in 
the large Ithacan portion of the Poem. Of the eleven passages two 
only have reference to acts of religion in Ithaca, although the great 
crisis of the Poem was connected with the day of a great religious 
festival (heorté), the only religious festival mentioned in Homer. It 
was a very great festival, for it is called holy (xxi. 259), and on it 
apparently no work could be done; for, says one Suitor to another, 
‘how could you expect to bend the bow on such a day as this’ (259) ? 
It was to be observed by all the people (xx. 156; xxi. 258); and, says 
Eurukleia, the head of the household, the Suitors, to-day, are cer- 
tain to assemble very early (¢dzd.). 

Now it appears to be placed by particular circumstances beyond 
all doubt, that this festival was a festival of the Sun. For the Poet 
tells us, first (xiv. 162), on the prediction of the Return among the 
Suitors delivered to Eumaios, that it shall take place on the day 
when one month ends and the next begins. Secondly, on the repeti- 
tion of the prediction, he repeats the promise, accompanied with a 
solemn oath to Penelope (xix. 207). It is to be a month in the solar 
year then current: tvdd adrod yuxdjavtos, this same sun-passage. 
The word /«kaéas is found nowhere else in the Poems. They use the 
word heniautos for the circling year; and, with its derivatives, it 
occurs no less than twenty-nine times. The introduction on this 
occasion only of a solar name appears to point clearly to the Sun 
as associated with the festival. 
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We have in this passage several links with the historic time. 
The year in Greece was solar, and was not uniform in the different 
states. But it was subdivided by lunar months, with expedients for 
supplying a remedy to inequalities. It always commenced with one 
of the months; and the terms Ahthindn and histamenos were applied 
in Athens to the first and third decades. Moreover, as the monthly 
course of the moon did not correspond with the earth’s diurnal 
motion, there was a broken day termed the hené kai nea, which 
exactly corresponds with the declaration here that fixes the event 
on a day made up from one month passing out and another coming 
in; at the end of one month and the beginning of the next. The 
calendars of history continued still to be marked at their intervals 
by sacrificial observances.’ 

It will presently be made plain that this festival was also the 
festival of Apollo. Yet the Poet, twice mentioning the Aeor?é, neither 
time calls it the Aeorté either of the Sun or of Apollo. He adopts 
a method of reticence singular with him. The day is (xxi. 258) 
simply fop77 toto Osvte, ‘the festival of that god,’ or ‘the god.’ 
We cannot have a clearer proof of the reserve maintained by the 
Poet in using the name of Apollo in connection with the Ithacan 
religion. . 

And yet it is quite plain that this is not because he had little to 
do with that religion. On the contrary, he appears more nearly to 
have had everything to do with it. Ido not dwell on the references 
in xxi. 267, 338, 364, and xxil. 7, because they are related to Apollo’s 
office as lord of the bow, which is general, beyond saying that the 
frequency of repetition may deserve some notice. But the action of 
the Poem is placed in undeniable and close relation with him (1) by 
the otherwise unexplained intervention of Theoclumenos the augur 
(xv. 223, 256), and the exercise of his office in interpretation and 
prediction (xxv. 525; xx. 360, 376-80). (2) By the choice of the 
Bow as the operative cause of the catastrophe; for be it remembered 
that Odysseus had not been in war a bowman, and that the use 
of the bow is appropriated only to secondary heroes, Teucros of the 
Achaians, Paris and Pandaros on the Trojan side. (3) To Apollo is 
assigned a function appertaining to the Providence or ordinary divine 
government of Ithaca: it is by his will that Telemachos is now of 
an age to control misconduct (xix. 86). But (4) it is in connection 
with this festival that we have the most conclusive evidence. In 
Od. xx. 277, the heralds solemnly bring in, for the celebration of 
the feast, what is called the sacred hecatomb of the gods; and the 
people were gathered to meet them ‘in the thick grove of Apollo.’ 
The ‘hecatomb of the gods’ was therefore a sacrifice to him. This 
appears to give him the place of chief god in Ithaca. It is just as 

8 See Smith’s Dict., ‘Calendar;’ and more largely Sir George Lewis on Zhe 
Astronomy of the Ancients, p. 22 seqq. 
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Zeus in J/. i. 423 went to his banquet among the Aithiopes, and 
the other gods attended him: 


Oeot 0 apa mdvtes eruvto. 


There was a common interest for all, and a special honour to the 
head. 

What between artful expression and artful silence, the text, then, 
at certain points betrays indications of the Sun-god as supreme in 
Ithaca, and at certain other points the same inference has to be 
drawn for Apollo. The probable mode of reconciliation is that a modi- 
tying and uplifting process was going on; the Sun-idea was dying ; 
the Olympian idea, far loftier yet claiming kindred with it, took the 
inheritance by a change without shock or danger. The Sun-god, in 
some of the Outer theologies associated with the Phcenician name 
and intercourse, was undoubtedly the head of more or fewer systems 
of local worship. As elsewhere of a Zeus-Poseidon, so here we seem 
to have indications of a Zeus-Apollo; and we may rationally propose 
an hypothesis to the effect that Sun-worship for some special reason 
had ruled in Ithaca; that Ithaca had become subject, like the rest 
of the Achaian lands, to the action of that theanthropic idea, which 
took up the old materials lying ready to hand, and accommodated them 
according to the laws and needs of its own composite and eclectic 
system ; that the whole offices and, so to speak, estate, of the Sun- 
god became part of the equipment of the grand Homeric Apollo ; that 
time had to be allowed for the reduction of the old elements to a 
secondary position ; that it was not well to force into too prominent 
a place the name which we have found to be so closely annexed to 
the new and enlarged conception. And ifall this be so, we see at once 
how well it suits and promotes the general purpose of the Poet to 
call the festival, in the speeches which he puts into the mouths of 
his Ithacan personages, not the festival of Apollo, but the festival 
‘of that god’-or of the god; the god xaz 74250zy, who under that 
general name would be perfectly recognised at the time, and in the 
place. 

To complete this view, I must subjoin that the important lines 
giving us the grove of far-darting Apollo as the place where the 
hecatombs of the gods were to fall by the sacrificial knife, is not 
in ary Ithacan speech, but in the narrative text of the Poem, meant 
of course for recitation throughout Greece. 

In this investigation I have not yet referred to the passage 
(xii. 343) where Eurulochos, advising his shipmates to consume the 
best among the sacred. kine of the Sun, proposes that by way of com- 
pensation they shall build a temple for him in Ithaca, and supply it 
liberally with ornament (aga/mata, ver. 347) and endowment. I 
have not dwelt upon this passage, because it seems to me to be 
capable, if it stood alone, of being applied either way. It might 
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mean that he was already well known, or that his worship was abso- 
lutely unknown in Ithaca, and that they would introduce it; or that 
his personality, once familiar, had been absorbed and forgotten, and 
that they would revive it. But the emphasis seems to be placed on 
the ornamentation and endowment; and the duplication of temples 
was common; whereas it might seem strange for private persons to 
promise so glibly the introduction of a new cult into the island. 
The hypothesis I have suggested is quite independent of this pas- 
sage; but may on the whole derive a degree of confirmation from it. 
The phenomenon of a worship in Ithaca distinct from that of the 
Achaian land generally stands at the point to which this paper 
carries it, as an isolated phenomenon. But I hope to supply it with 
support, and support on a wide basis. I propose elsewhere to set 
forth fully a number of indications, which go to prove a marked 
connection between Ithaca, with its lord, and the important element 
which, for want of a better name, I call exoteric or Phoenician, and 
which very deep colours the Homeric Poems and the Achaian age. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 





SCIENCE FALSELY SO CALLED. 
A RepLy. 


My sincere respect for Professor Huxley forbids me from following 
him into the field of personal polemics, even if this Review were a 
fitting place for such exercitations. There are, however, some points 
of general interest in his last article on which I wish to say a few 
words, 

The first of these concerns the use which Professor Huxley makes 
of the word ‘science.’ In common parlance this word is now very 
much confined to the physical sciences, some of which may be called 
special experimental sciences, such as chemistry, and others exact 
sciences, such as astronomy. But Professor Huxley evidently uses it 
in that wider sense in which it includes metaphysics and philosophy. 


Under cover of this wide sweep of his net, he assumes to speak with 
the special authority of a scientific expert upon questions respecting 
which no such authorlty exists either in him or in anyone else. It 
seems to be on the strength of this assumption that he designates as 
pseudo-science any opinion, or teaching, or belief, different from his 


own. 

I will illustrate what I mean by an example. One of the most 
elaborate of Professor Huxley’s own works is his volume on The 
Elements of Comparative Anatomy, published some twenty-three 
years ago. Comparative anatomy is one of the branches of the 
larger science of Biology in which Professor Huxley is an expert; 
and, like all other branches which grow out of the one great stem 
of ‘ Life,’ as a subject of physical investigaation, it runs up into ideas 
and conceptions which belong to, or border on, the region of meta- 
physics. In that volume Professor Huxley deals with the well-known 
question of comparative anatomy whether the vertebrate skull can, 
or cannot, be ‘interpreted’ as a developed vertebra. Through an 
elaborate argument, strictly conducted on the observation and analy- 
sis of physical facts, Professor’ Huxley comes to the conclusion that 
this ‘ interpretation’ breaks down. ‘ The vertebral hypothesis of the 
skull’ he says, ‘seems to me to be altogether abolished.’ Yet, whilst 
rejecting this particular ‘interpretation,’ he accepts and enforces the 
general conception that there is a complete ‘unity of organisation’ 
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between all vertebrate skulls, from the skull of a man down to the 
skull of a pike. Furthermore, Professor Huxley explains that by 
this ‘unity of organisation’ he means that all vertebrate skulls ‘are 
organised upon a common plan.’ Repeating the same idea in another 
place, he says, ‘ osseous skulls are constructed upon a uniform plan.”! 

Now, if not absolutely in this conclusion, yet on all the physical 
facts leading up to it, Professor Huxley is an authority in the strict- 
est sense of the word. He is an original investigator, and if any other 
man were to contest his facts, or even his interpretation of them, 
without independent observation, Professor Huxley would be entitled 
to pronounce his opinions to be ‘ pseudo-science.’ 

But Professor Huxley’s scientific conclusion may become itself the 
basis of a farther investigation, and in this farther investigation he 
may be no authority at all. We are all entitled to ask as a question, 
not of physical science, but of philosophy, ‘What are the conclu- 
sions involved in the mental recognition of a ‘‘ plan”’ as explaining 
an observed ‘‘ unity of organisation” in all vertebrate skulls ?” 

This is a question—of the very highest interest—in which Pro- 
fessor Huxley as a biologist is not necessarily an expert. That 
laboratory in which the mind analyses its own operations is a 
laboratory accessible to us all—in which we can all work, though 
not with the microscope or the knife. And if in this higher sphere 
of investigation other men are able to reach conclusions which Pro- 
fessor Huxley disputes, it is at least possible that it is his contention, 
and not that of his opponent, which best deserves the ‘ pseudo ’ prefix. 
In his article on the Preacher of St. Paul’s he ridicules the word 
‘archetype’? as applied to the community of organisation of the 
vertebrate skeleton. Yet this term was applied to it by an expert in 
biological science quite as eminent as himself; and it needs no expert 
to see that his own word ‘plan’ as the best word to express the facts, 
stands exactly on the same level with ‘ archetype’ as what he calls a 
‘realistic figment.’ 

I have dwelt upon this point because men are very apt to be 
intimidated by authorities in ‘science,’ when in reality no sort of 
authority exists. Professor Huxley talks about ‘intellectual sins’ 
quite in the language and spirit of the Vatican.* I know a good 
many scientific men of the very highest standing who totally dissent 
from Professor Huxley’s metaphysics and philosophy; and are by no 
means inclined to accept his expositions, even of physical science, 
when those expositions travel beyond the particular branch in which 
he is an original observer. 

For example, Professor Huxley disputes the relation between the 
three laws of Kepler and the Newtonian law of gravitation, which 
in one chapter of a book published now some twenty years ago I 
have represented to exist. As that chapter has stood the test of 

1 P 290, 2P 204. 8 P 291. 
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criticism fairly well on the whole, I was curious to know whether 
Professor Huxley’s attack is founded on distinctions of any value. 
For this purpose I have applied to two mathematicians of the highest 
authority, not only in Britain but in the world. One of these says, 
‘It is certainly true that the three famous laws of Kepler turned out 
to be the necessary result of the Newtonian law of gravitation.’ 
Another of these authorities says, ‘ The laws of Kepler tell us how 
a planet moves, but are absolutely silent as to the why. To Newton 
we owe the why. But this was a step not only of an infinitely higher 
order than that of Kepler, it was in a totally different field. The 
one was descriptive, the other explanatory.’ This is exactly the kind 
of difference which I indicated between the two; and it explains the 
sense in which one physical law may be said to be higher than 
another. Fortified by this authority, I feel quite safe in pronouncing 
Professor Huxley’s verbal distinctions upon this point to be worth- 
less. The relations between ‘laws’ such as those of Kepler and 
laws such as that of gravitation is a relation substantially such as I 
have represented it to be. 

Professor Huxley propounds some of those old logical difficulties 
which attach to all our conceptions, ard still more to all our language, 
upon the relations between mind and matter, as if nobody else had 
ever heard of them, or as if nobody but a comparative anatomist can 
even handle them. He refers me to Dr. Forster’s excellent text- 
book of physiology—I can assure the Professor that I know it well, 
and have made some recent use of it *—for the purpose of clearing 
up confusions of thought in which his own philosophy abounds. 

In conclusion, let me express a hope that Professor Huxley will 
yet do an important service to science, by entering in some detail 
upon a subject to which I have only alluded in passing, but in 
terms which have excited his astonishment. He says, most truly, 
that ‘as is the case with all new doctrines, so with evolution, the 
enthusiasm of advocates has sometimes tended to degenerate into 
fanaticism, and mere speculation has, at times, threatened to shoot 
beyond its legitimate bounds.’ These words indicate vaguely and 
tenderly, but insignificant, a fact which I stated, and will again state 
with emphasis. There has been not merely a tendency to degenera- 
tion into fanaticism, but a pronounced development of it, and a wide- 
spread infection from it in the language of science. But it will be 
enough if Professor Huxley will explain fully what he means by this 
‘ tendency,’ and if he will specify wherein it has been shown. This 
is a work which has yet to be done. The knowledge of a great 
expert would help Professor Huxley to do it sooner than it could 
be done by others. They can only work with the materials which 
are supplied by such as he. It is a work which has begun, and 
which his own warnings have encouraged. Since he has authority 

4 Unity of Nature, chap. iii. 
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to deal with ‘intellectual sins,’ let him convict, and lay bare, and 
anathematise this one which he treats so gently. The tendency of 
new doctrines to degenerate into fanaticism is one of the ‘laws’ to 
be traced in the long history of human follies, and all those who 
help to resist it are among the benefactors of their kind. I trust 
Professor Huxley may yet be with us for many years to come, and 
that he may expand and emphasise the hints and warnings he has 


given. 
ARGYLL. 








A NEW TITLE FOR THE CROWN. 


THE crowning event of the Jubilee year of Her Majesty’s auspicious 
reign is the first Conference of Representatives of the Colonies : 
the crowning memorial of the year is ‘the Imperial Institute of the 
United Kingdom, the Colonies, and India:’ the crowning fact of 
the past fifty years is the national expansion, which has added a 
great and growing colonial empire to these circumscribed mother 
islands. : 

In 1876 it was found necessary to mark the position of India in 
the Empire by amending the title of the Sovereign. What I would 
propose as the crowning Act of the Jubilee year is the completion of 
this amendment of the Sovereign’s title by the addition of words 
acknowledging that the great Colonies are now, together with the 
United Kingdom, part and parcel of the nation’s heritage and the 
nation’s hopes; and that it is necessary there be an expansion of the 
royal title to meet and cover the expansion of the nation. 


I. NEED FOR SUCH AMENDMENT. 


In an address before the Royal Colonial Institute, in December 
1884, I proposed, as a practical and necessary step, especially in view 
of our relations with foreign Powers, that the royal style and titles 
might be amended so as to make it perfectly clear that our Colonies 
and dependencies were integral parts of the British Empire. 

On many occasions in various Colonies, and also in discussion 
with the leading colonists who visited London in 1886, I have found 
a general consensus of colonial opinion in favour of such amend- 
ment ; and the proposal is now being privately placed before the 
representatives of the Colonies who are attending the Colonial 
Conference. 

The title of the Sovereign, for legal reasons, should be co-extensive 
with the limits of the territories over which the sovereignty extends. 
The expansion of the British rule outside the limits of the United 
Kingdom requires a corresponding expansion of the title of the 
Sovereign. 
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Of the fact of this expansion of the nation the following figures 
are eloquent proof : 


Fifty Years’ Growth of India and the Colonies. 


1835 1885 


Colonies and . Colonies and 
2" India ies 
Dependencies Dependencies 





520,000 1,380,000 


Area governed, in Sq. m. 
Population, of European 
stock : ‘ ; 
Population, coloured . 
State Revenues . £ 
External Trade £L 
Shipping. . tons 


1,800,000 500,000 
2,100,000 | 254,000,000 
5,000,000 71,000,000 
90,000,000. 130,000,000 
7,500,000 7,300,000 


Index numbers 


From these recorded results it will be seen that during the past 
fifty years the nation has created for itself provinces outside the 
mother islands which in regard to commercial and industrial—and in 
that degree political—importance are a distinctly new feature in 
the national existence. But while the growth in India has been 
hardly fourfold, the growth in the Colonies has been nearly sevenfold. 
If in 1876 there was reason to define that the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland was also Empress of India, 
still more is it desirable now to mark that our great and growing 
Colonies are part and parcel of that united Empire of which the 
Queen is the constitutional head. 


II. ARGUMENTS. 


On turning to the Parliamentary discussions on the grant of 
the title of Empress of India in 1876 it will be noticed that the 
chief objection raised was that the Colonies were not at the same 
time dealt with. Mr. W. E. Forster, in the House of Commons, 
said that he 


regretted exceedingly, when the important step was taken of proposing an addition 
which was tantamount to a change in the tities of our Sovereign—no change 
having been made since the beginning of the present century, and only two or 
three changes in the whole course of the existence of our monarchy—the question 
of including our great Colonies had not been more thoroughly considered. 


Lord Sherbrooke, then Mr. Lowe, led the Opposition to the 
proposed alteration in the debate of the 17th of February, 1876. He 
concluded his speech in these words : 

The last objection I have is much more powerful, and I hope it will receive 


the serious consideration of Her Majesty’s Government. The Queen is Sovereign 
of other Dominions besides the United Kingdom and India. . . . What do you 
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think these other great comm unities will say if they find India selected to be placed 
above them? . . . The Colonies are no parts of the United Kingdom, nor are they 
properly speaking, Dependencies, 


On the gth of March, 1876, Mr. Gladstone criticised the proposal 
in these words :— 


It is a subject which requires much consideration whether we can wisely intro- 
duce reference to India in the title of Sovereign while we at the same time take no 
notice of the Colonies. . . . As to the inclusion of the Colonies in the title of the 
Sovereign, and in the name of the United Kingdom, so far as the title of Sovereign 
is concerned, I really am not aware of it. I think it a very serious matter indeed 
if, when we have had no opportunity of consulting the Colonies, we should give 
Government a discretion to advise the Crown upon the enumeration of countries 
in the title of the Sovereign. . . . I do not hesitate to say that I, for one, 
am not prepared to be a party to the exclusion of the Colonies from the scope of 
this Bill. 


On the other hand, those who proposed the addition to the 
Sovereign’s title of ‘ Empress of India,’ did so for reasons precisely 
similar to those which now exist for a similar extension of the title 
to include the Colonies. Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli, on 
introducing the Bill, spoke of the ignorance and neglect of Indian 
affairs that had once prevailed but had by then passed away; of the 
satisfaction such a step would give to the people of India; and he 
concluded by saying: 

It will be agreeable to the people of the United Kingdom, because they must 
feel that such a step gives a seal, as it were, to that sentiment which has long 
existed, and the strength of which has been increased by time, and that it is the 
unanimous determination of the people of this country to retain our connection 
with the Indian Empire. 


III. PRECEDENTS. 


In regard to precedeuts, when Spencer dedicated his Faery Queen 
to Queen Elizabeth, he gave her the title of ‘Empress Queen of 
England, of Ireland, and of Virginia.’ Since those days official 
notice had to be taken of the union of the two Crowns of England and 
Scotland. Meanwhile the Sovereign of England also claimed to be 
Sovereign of France. Then followed the Union with Ireland, and in 
the Act of Union provision is made for the Sovereign to drop the then 
meaningless title of ‘King of France,’ and adopt the new title of 
King ‘of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.’ Since 
then, when the proclamation was made of the assumption by the 
Sovereign of direct rule over India the proclamation was made by 
the ‘Queen of Great Britain and Ireland and the Colonies and 
Dependencies thereof in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia.’ 

The following have been the fifteen actual alterations made in 
the Royal Style and Titles : 
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] | 
No. | Year SOVEREIGN 





1066 | William I. | Rex Anglorum. 
1100 | William II. | A®nglelandes King. 


to» 


1135 | Stephen Rex Anglorum Dux Normannorum. 
1154 | Henry II. Rex Anglize Dux Normanniz et Aquitaniz. 
1199 | John | Rex Angliz, Dominus Hibernize, Dux Normanniz et 
|  Aquitaniee. 
| 1265 | Henry III. Rex Angliz, Dominus Hiberniz, Dux Aquitaniz. 
m4 | ¢ « | Rex Angliz et Francis, et Dominus Hiberniz. 
1421 | Henry V. Rex Angliz, Heres et Regens Franciz, et Dominus 
| Hiberniz. 
1429 | Henry VI. | Rex Angliz et Francie, et Dominus Hiberniz. 
1544 | Henry VIII. | Anglize Francis et Hiberniz Rex Fidei Defensor et in 
| terra Ecclesize Anglican et Hiberniz supremum 
caput. 
1559 | Elizabeth Queen of England, France and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith. 
1603 | James I. King of England, Scotland, France and Ireland, De 
fender of the Faith. 
Anne | Queen of Great Britain, France and Ireland, Defende: 
| _ of the Faith. 
| George III. | Brittaniarum Rex, Fidei Defensor and of the United 
| Kingdom of Great Britainand Ireland, King, Defender 
of the Faith. 
| Victoria Of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Queen, Defender of the Faith, Empress of India. 


wm kw 





t 


IV. Use or AMENDING. 


The late Lord Iddesleigh, when, as Sir Stafford Northcote, he 
supported the ‘Empress of India’ Bill, pointed out that the Govern- 
ment was merely following ‘precedents set in former cases when 
there have been changes in the constitution and limits of the 
Empire.’ Changes in style and titles of the Sovereign, as was then 
pointed out, do not alter the powers of the Sovereign, but merely 
describe the area over which those powers hold good. Lord Beacons- 
field said, in 1876, ‘ The amplification of the titles of the Sovereign 
is no new idea... it is founded upon a great respect for local 
influences, for the memories of distinguished deeds, and passages of 
interest in the history of countries. It is often only by the amplifica- 
tion of titles that you can touch and satisfy the sentiment of nations.’ 
Proof of this has been afforded by the fact that the title ‘ Empress 
of India’ has never interfered in the smallest degree with the 
Queen’s constitutional or popular position in these islands or the 
Colonies, whereas it has placed the seal of recognised authority on 
all acts of sovereignty in the Indian Empire. 

The practical desirability of such an alteration I pointed out by 
one example in my address before the Royal Colonial Institute in 
December 1884. I then said, in reference to Imperial commercial 
relations, ‘The first step is to secure for all British exports *‘ most 
favoured nation’’ treatment in as many markets as possible. It is a 
step which is not only immediately practicable, but of the highest 
importance. The spread of this principle is a new bond of inter- 
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national friendship, to which we may confidently look to break down 
many of the hitherto existing barriers to free intercourse. Twenty 
years ago England enjoyed this advantage with only seven of six- 
teen European States. Now she enjoys it with fourteen, as well as 
with most of the other large States of the world. And we can trace 
in the wording of the treaties securing this advantage a gradual 
acknowledgment of the necessity of including therein our Colonies. 
In such early treaties as that made with the United States in the year 
1815, the advantage is obtained for ‘‘the Territories of his Britannic 
Majesty in Europe.’ Afterwards a more general term comes into 
use conferring the benefit on ‘‘ goods, the produce of the two High 
Contracting Parties; ’’ a third phrase has since been adopted, viz. 
‘*the dominions and provinces of Her Britannic Majesty ;’”’ and in the 
Austrian Treaty, made in the year 1868, the words used are ‘¢ terri- 
tories and possessions, including the Colonies and Foreign Posses- 
sions.” To this right standard all other treaties should be raised ; 
and I mention all this in detail because it is a fair sample of some- 
thing which might be set about, as I say, to-morrow, and which is 
necessary in the interests of the Empire. These treaties are made 
in the name of Her Majesty, and that is why it seems so important 
to make the royal title specifically to include all the provinces of 
the nation.” Thus in making treaties and generally in dealing with 
foreign Powers it is indispensable that the Sovereign Power of the 
nation be completely defined. 


V. WorDING OF THE AMENDMENT. 


The practical alteration required in the Royal Style should (i.) 
define with sufficient fullness and accuracy the present area over 
which the national sovereignty extends: (ii.) be sufficiently elastic 
to cover any fresh growths of the Colonial Empire, so as to avoid the 
necessity for further alteration ; (iii.) be short and concise for practical 
use. 

The actual wording of the addition is an important detail. In 
the ‘Empress of India’ debate in the House of Commons in 1876, 
Mr. Anderson suggested that the Royal Title should run: ‘ Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Canada, Australia, India, and South 
Africa.’ Others have made similar suggestions. But if one colony 
or dependency is mentioned, all must be; and even if continents or 
quarters of the world were proposed, as in the Indian Proclamation, 
still there would be colonies and dependencies on distant islands not 
included. Moreover, the names must appear in some order, and 
that raises the vexed question of precedence; and above all the 
enumeration would be lengthy and cannot be concise. 

The title I would suggest to meet the three conditions, given 
above, would be: ‘Of the United Kingdom of Great Britain aud 
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Ireland and of all the Dominions and Territories of the British 
Nation, Queen, Defender of the Faith, Empress of India.’ Sucha 
title includes, without naming, all the colonies and the dependencies as 
well, and leaves royal signature—‘ Victoria Regina Imperatrix ’— 
supreme as of old, but more significant because indicating the fixed 
unity and unanimity of the whole British Empire. 


VI. In CoNcCLUSION. 


The method of procedure would, of course, be the introduction 
by the Government of a Bill ‘to enable Her Majesty to make an 
addition to the Royal Style and Titles appertaining to the Imperial 
Crown of the United Kingdom and its Colonies and Dependencies.’ 

It is earnestly to be hoped that it will be the pleasure of Her 
Majesty to accept such a trust, and by this means indelibly to stamp 
on the history of the nation the greatest of the incidents of that 
history, viz. the growth of the Colonial Empire in the Victorian age. 


GEORGE BADEN-POWELL. 





